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$ the Degree of Antiquity belonging to the Poems of 
Offian, appeared to be a Point which might bear 

bDiſpute, I endeavonred, from internal Evidence, to 
ſhew that theſe Poems muſt be referred to a very remote Period, 
without pretending to aſcertain preciſely the Date of their Com- 
poſition. I had not the leaſt Suſpicion, when the Diſſertation 
on the Poems of Offan was firſt publiſhed, that there was any 
Occaſion for ſupporting their Authenticity, as genuine Produc 
tions of the Highlands of Scotland, as Tranſlations: from the 
Galic Language, not Forgeries of a ſuppoſed Tranſlator. In 
Scotland, their Authenticity was never called in Queſtion. T 
n had 9 Reaſons to be fully ſatisfied concerning it. 


8 3 | My 
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My Knowledge of Mr. Macpherſon's perſonal Honour and In- 


tegrity, gave me full Aſſurance of his being incapable of putting 
ſuch a groſs: Impoſition, firſt upon his Friends, and then upon 
the Public; and if this had not been ſufficient, I knew, beſides, 
that the Manner in which theſe Poems were brought to Light, 
was entirely inconſiſtent with any Fraud. An accidental Con- 
verſation with a Gentleman diftinguiſhed in the literary World, 


fave Occafion to Mr. Macpherſon's tranſlating literally one or 


two ſmall Pieces of the old Galic Poetry. Theſe being known 
to me and ſome others, rendered us very deſirous of becoming 
more acquainted with that Poetry. Mr. Macpherſon, afraid of 
not doing Juſtice to Compoſitions which he admired in the 
Original, was very backward to undertake the Taſk of Tran- 
flating; and the Publication of the Fragments of ancient Poems, 


was with no ſmall Importunity extorted from him. The high 


Reputation which theſe preſently acquired, made it, he thought, 
unjuſt that the World ſhould be deprived of the Poſſeſſion of 
more, if more of the ſame Kind could be recovered: And Mr. 
Macpherſon was, warmly urged by ſeveral Gentlemen of Rank 
and Taſte, to diſengage. himſelf from other Occupations, and 
to undertake a Journey through the Highlands and Iflands, on 
Purpoſe to make a Collection of thoſe curious Remains of an- 
cient Genius. He complied with their Deſire, and ſpent ſeveral 
Months in viſiting thoſe remote Parts of the Country; during 


which Time he correſponded frequently with his Friends in 
Edinburgh, informed them of his Progreſs, of the Application 


which he made in different Quarters, and of the Succeſs which 


he met with. Several Letters of his, and of thoſe. who affiſted 
him in. making Diſcoveries, peg through my Hands. His 


Undertaking 
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Undertaking was the Object of conſiderable Attention: and re- 


turning at laſt, fraught with the poetical Treaſures of the North, 
he ſet himſelf to tranſlate, under the Eye of ſome who were ac- 
quainted with the Galic Language, and looked into his Manu- 
ſcripts ; and by a large Publication made an Appeal to all the 
Natives of the Highlands and Iſlands of Scotland, whether he 
had been faithful to his Charge, and done OP to TO well 
known and etzt Poems. 

| FR A Trankifica oven) nly did not afford any favourable 
Opportunity for carrying on an Impoſture. Vet in England, it 


ſeems, an Opinion has prevailed with ſome, that an Impoſture 


has been carried on; that the Poems which have been given to 


the World are not Tranſlations of the Works of any old Gate 


Bard, but modern Compoſitions, formed, as it is ſaid, upon a 
higher Plan of Poetry and Sentiment, than could belong- fo an 
Age and a Country reputed barbarous : And J have been called 
upon and urged to produce ſome Evidence for ſatisfying the 


World that they are not Compoſitions of Mr. ne er him- 
ſelf, INS borrowed Name of Offian. | 


If the Queſtion had been concerning Manuſeripts broughy 
from ſome diſtant or unknown Region, with which we had no 
Intercourſe; or concerning a Tranſlation from an Afratic or 
American Language, which ſcarce any Body underſtood; Suſpi- 
cions might naturally have ariſen, and an Author's Aſſertions 
have been anxiouſly and ſcrupulouſly weighed. But in the Caſe 
of literal Tranſlation, profeſſed to be given of old traditionary 
Poems of our own- Country; of Poems aſſerted to be known in 
* a2 the 
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the Original to many thouſand Inhabitants of Great Britain, 
and illuſtrated too by many of their current Tales and Stories 
concerning them, ſuch extreme Scepticiſm is altogether out of 
Place. For who would have been either ſo hardy or ſo ſtupid, 
as to attempt a Forgery which could not have failed of being 
immediately detected? Either the Author muſt have had the 
Influence to engage, 'as Confederates in the Fraud, all the Na- 
tives of the Highlands and Iſlands, diſperſed as they are through- 
out every Corner of the Britiſb Dominions; or, we ſhould long 
ere this Time, have heard their united Voice exclaiming, 
** Theſe are not our Poems, nor what we were ever accuſtomed 
to hear from our Bards or our Fathers.” Such Remonſtrances 
would, at leaſt, have reached thoſe who dwell in a Part of the 


Country which is adjacent to the Highlands; and muſt have 


come loud to the Ears of ſuch, eſpecially, as were known to be 
Promoters of Mr. Macpherſou s Undertaking. The Silence of a 


whole, Country in this Caſe ; and of a Country, whoſe Inha- 


bitants are well known to be attached, in a remarkable Degree, 
to all their own Antiquities ; is of as much Weight, as a thou- 
ſand poſitive Teſtimonies. And ſurely no Perſon of common 
Underſtanding would have adventured, as Mr. Macpherſon has 
done in his Diſſertation on Temora, to engage in a Controverſy 
with the whole - /r;/þ Nation concerning theſe Poems, and to 
inſiſt upon the Honour of them being due to Scotland, if they 
had been mere Forgeries of his own, which the Scozs, in Place 


of en ſo ridiculous a mn mut have inſtantly rejected. 


But as Rabies bs a is apt not to erik MA Impredipn, J 


where Suſpicions have been entertained concerning a Matter of 
of Os Fact, 


1 
1 Tur AUTHENTICITY or rur POEMS or OSSIAN. + 
5 Fact, it was thought proper to have Recourſe to expreſs Teſti- 
1 monies. I have accordingly applied to ſeveral Perſons of Credit 
and Honour, both Gentlemen of Fortune, and Clergymen of 
5 the eſtabliſhed Church, who are Natives of the Highlands or 
N $ Hands of Scotland, and well acquainted with the Language of 
% the Country, deſiring to know their real Opinion of the Tran- 
4 ſlations publiſhed by Mr. Macpberſon. Their original Letters 
- Bm to me, in Return, are in my Poſſeſſion. I ſhall give a fair and 
1 faithful Account of the Reſult of their Teſtimony: And I have 
5 full Authority to uſe the Names of thoſe Gentlemen for what I 
now advance. | 
is 1 I muſt begin with affirming, that though among thoſe with 


whom I have correſponded, ſome have had it in their Power to 


be more particular and explicit in their Teſtimony than others; 
there is not, however, one Perſon, who inſinuates the moſt re- 
mote Suſpicion that Mr. Macpherſon has either forged, or adul- 
terated any one of the Poems he has publiſhed. 
any Complaints of him, it is on Account of his having omitted 
other Poems, which they think of equal Merit with any. which 
he has publiſhed. They all, without Exception, concur in 
holding his Tranſlations to be genuine, and proceed upon their 
Authenticity as a Fa& acknowledged throughout all thoſe 


If they make 


1 northern Provinces; aſſuring me that any one would be expoſed 
1 to Ridicule among them, who ſhould call it in Queſtion, I 
” muſt, obſerve, that I had no Motive to direct my. Choice to the 
% Perſons to whom I applied for Information, preferably to others, 
9 except their being pointed out to me, as the Perſons in their 
4 : q | | | 2-5 | difterent 
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different Counties who were moſt likely to give Light on this 


Head. 


With regard to the Manner in which the Originals of theſe 


Poems have been preſerved and tranſmitted, which has been. 


repreſented as ſo myſterious and inexplicable, I have received 
the following plain Account: That until the preſent Century, 
almoſt every great Family in the Highlands had their own Bard, 

to whoſe Office it belonged to be Maſter of all the Poems and 
Songs of the Country ; that among theſe Poems the Works of 


Offian are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of later Bards, by ſe- 


veral Peculiarities in his Style and Manner; that Offan has been 
always reputed the Homer of the Highlands, and all his Compo- 
fitions held in ſingular Eſteem and Veneration; the whole 
Country is full of traditionary Stories derived from his Poems, 
concerning Fingal and his Race of Heroes, of whom there is 
not a Child but has heard, and not a Diſtrict in which there are 
not Places pointed out, famous for being the Scene of ſome of 
their Feats of Arms; that it was wont to be the great Enter- 
tainment of the Highlanders, to paſs the Winter Evenings in 


diſcourſing of the Times of Fingal, and rehearſing theſe old 


Poems, of which they have been all along enthuſiaſtically fond ; 
that when aſſembled at their Feſtivals, or on any of their public 
Occaſions, Wagers were often laid who could repeat moſt of 
them; and to have Store of them in their Memories, was both 
an honourable and a profitable Acquiſition, as it procured them 
| Accefs into the Families of their great Men; that with regard 
to their Satan's they are beyond all Memory or Tradition ; 


inſomuch 
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inſomuch that there is a Word commonly uſed in the Highlands 
to this Day, when they would expreſs any Thing which is of 
the moſt remote or unknown Antiquity, importing, that it 
OW to the Age of Fingal. | 


I am farther informed, that after the Uſe of Letters was in- 
troduced into that Part of the Country, the Bards and others 
began early to commit ſeveral of theſe Poems to Writing ; that 
old Manuſcripts of them, many of which are now deſtroyed or 
loſt, are known and atteſted to have been in the Poſſeſſion of 
ſome great Families; that the moſt valuable of thoſe which re- 
mained, were collected by Mr. Macpherſon during his Journey 
through that Country *; that though the Poems of Offan, ſo 
far as they were handed down by oral Tradition, were, no 
Doubt, liable to be interpolated, and to haye their Parts diſ- 
joined and put out of their natural Order, yet by comparing to- 

h gether. 


* When I was in Scotland in 1772, ſeveral of the Gentlemen, who had ſupplied Mr. 
Macpherſon with theſe Manuſcripts, complained of his ftill keeping them, notwithſtanding 
he had ſolemnly promiſed, and even given ſome his Note of Hand to return them again. - 
I do not mention this to injure Mr. Macpher/on's Character, but to remind him of his 
Engagements, and induce him to reſtore the Papers intruſted to him; to put it in the 
Power of thoſe they belonged to, to oblige others who may hereafter go among them. 
As I only traverſed a ſmall Part of the Country, and had. no Intention then of publiſhing 
any of O/ftan's Poems, I made no Inquiries about them. One Mr. Macnab indeed, who 
has a Farm under the Earl of Breadalbane, recited to me a Verſe or two, which, when 
tranſlated, I found to be that Paſſage in the Firſt Book of Temora, where O/car kills 
Cairbar. He told me that not many Years back, a Set of idle People (as he termed them) 
got a Livelihood by ſinging the Poems of Ofiazx. I likewiſe took Notice that in the 
Highlands many Dogs went by the Names of Ty/car, O/car, and other Heroes frequent in 


Offan's Poems; a certain Sign they were Names well known and familiar to the People 
of the Country, 
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gether the different oral Editions of them (if we may uſe that 
Phraſe) in different Corners of the Country, and by comparing 
theſe alſo with the Manuſcripts which he obtained, Mr. Mac- 
pberſon had it in his Power to aſcertain, in a great Meaſure, 
the genuine Original, to reſtore the Parts to their proper Order, 
and to give the Whole to the Public in that Degree of Correct- 
nn in which it now appears. 


I am alſo chitin, that if Inquiries had been made fifty 
or threeſcore Years ago, many more Particulars concerning theſe 
Poems might have been learned, and many more living Wit- 
neſſes have been produced for atteſting their Authenticity ; but 
that the Manners of the Inhabitants of the Highland Counties, 


have of late undergone a great Change. Agriculture, Trades, 
and Manufactures, begin to take Place of Hunting, and the 


Shepherd's Life. The Introduction of the buſy and laborious 
Arts, has conſiderably abated that poetical Enthuſiaſm, which 


is better ſuited to a vacant and indolent State. The Fondneſs 


of reciting their old Poems decays; the Cuſtom of teaching 
them to their Children is fallen into Deſuetude ; and few are 
now to be found, except old Men, who can rehearſe from Me- 
mory any conſiderable Parts of them. 


For theſe Particulars, concerning the State of the Highlands, 


and the Tranſmiſſion of Offan's Poems, I am indebted to the 
Reverend and very learned and ingenious. Mr. FJobn Macpherſon, 
Miniſter of Slate, in the Iſland of S; and to the Reverend 


Mr. Donald Macgqueen, Miniſter of Kilmuir, in Sky; Mr. Donald 
| Macleod, Miniſter of Glenelg, in Inverneſs ſhire; Mr. Lewis 


Grant, 
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Grant, Miniſter of Duthel, in Inverneſiſhire ; Mr. Angus Mac- 
neil, Miniſter of the Hand of South Ui; Mr. Neil Macleod, 
Miniſter of Roſs, in the Ifand of Mull; and Mr. Alexander 
Macaulay, Cen to 5 88th Regiment. 


| The Honourable Colonel Hugh Mackay, of Brighouſe, in the 
Shire of Sutherland; Donald Campbell, of Airds, in Arg yleſhire, 
Eſq. Eneas Mackintoſh, of Mackintoſh, in Inverneſiſbire, Eſq. 
and Ronald Macdonnel, of Keappoch, in Lochaber, Eſq. Captain 
in the 87th Regiment, commanded by Colonel Fraſer; all 
cConcur in teſtifying that Mr. Macpherſon's Collection conſiſts of 
genuine Highland Poems; known to them to be ſuch, both 
16 from the general Report of the Country where they live, and 
14 from their own Remembrance of the Originals. Colonel Mac- 
4 kay aſſerts very poſitively, upon perſonal Knowledge, that many 
of the Poems publiſhed by Mr. Macpherſon, are true and faith- 
ful Tranſlations. Mr. Campbell declares that he has heard 
many of them; and Captain Macdonell that he has heard Parts 
of NG one of them, recited 1 in the original ane | | 


> Janes Crane, of Reeblemurebas, Ef. and Alexander. Glan, 
of Delrachny, Eſq. both in the Shire of Invernef, defire to be 

named as Vouchers for the Poem of Fingal in particular. They 
A remember to have heard it often in their younger Days, and are 
aſt Pale that Mr. e has given a oo Tranflation of it. 


Linwdin Macpherſon, of Strathmaſhic, in — Es. 
gives a very full and explicit Teſtimony, from particular Know- 
72 in the * Words: That in the Year 1760, he ac- 


b companied 
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companied Mr, Mocpher for during ſome Part of his Journey 


through the Highlands, in Search of the Poems of Offan; that 
he aſſiſted him in collecting them; that he took down from 
oral Tradition, and tranſcribed from old Manuſcripts, by far 
the greateſt Part of thoſe Pieces Mr. Macpherſon has publiſhed; 

that ſince the Publication, he has carefully compared the Tran- 


ſlations with the Copies of the Originals in his Hands; and 


that he finds it amazingly literal, even to ſuch a Degree as often 
to preſerve the · Cadence of the Galic Verſification. He affirms, 
that among the Manuſcripts which were at that Time in Mr. 
Macpherſon' s Poſſeſſion, he ſaw one of as old a Date as the Vear 


* o. 


Sir Tauer Macdonald, &. Macdaneld,- in the Iland. of - 8hy, 
Bart. aſſured me, that after having made, at my Deſire, all the 


Inquiries he could in his Part of the Country, he entertained no 
Doubt that Mr. Macpherſon's Collection conſiſted entirely of au- 


thentic Highland Poems; that he had lately heard ſeveral Parts 


of them repeated in the Original, in the Hand of Sky, with 
ſome Variations from the printed Tranſlation, ſuch as might 
naturally be expected from the Circumſtances of oral Tradition; 
and ſome Parts, in particular the Epiſode of Feainaſillis in the 


Third Book of Fingal, Which agree literally with the Tranſla- 


tion; and added, that he had heard Recitations of other Poems 
not | tranſlated by Mr. Macpherſon, but generally reputed to be 
of Offian's Compoſitions, which were of the ſame Spirit and 


Strain with ſuch as are tranſlated, and which he eſteemed not 


inferior to any of them i in Sublimity of Deſcription, Dignity of 
Sentiment, or any other of the Benutze of Poetry. This laſt 
Particular 


4 
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Particular muſt have great Weight; as it is well known how 
much the Judgment of Sir James Macdonald deſerves to be relied 
. in en 'T my that relates to Literature and Taſte, 


The l Reverdhd Mr. Alexander Macfarlane Miniſter of 
Sachen in Dumbartonſbire, who was remarkably eminent for 
his profound Knowledge in Galic Learning and Antiquities, 
wrote to me ſoon after the Publication of Mr. Macpher/on's 
Work, terming it, a maſterly Tranſlation ; informing me that 
he had often heard: ſeyeral of theſe in the Original, and remark- 
ed ſo many Paſſages ſo particularly ſtriking, beyond any Thing 
he had ever read in any human Compoſition, that he never ex- 
pected to ſee a Strength of Genius able to do them that Jan 
in a W rm apr: ae Mr. e e has 5 05 

„ N bt 
: — Macked, 6f Macked \ in the. gland of Sty, Eſa, 
Malter © Matfarlane, of Macfarlane, in Dumbartonſbire, Eſg- 
Mr. Alexander Macmillan, Deputy Keeper of his Majeſty's Sig- 
et; Mr. Adam Ferguſon, Profeſſor of Moral Philoſophy in the 
Univerſity of Edinburgh ;' and many other Gentlemen, Natives 
of the Highland Counties, whom I had Occaſion to converſe 
with upon this Subject, declare, that though they cannot now 
repeat from Memory any of theſe Poems in the Original, yet 
from what they have heard in their Vouth, and from the Im- 
preſſion of the Subject ſtill remaining on their Minds, they 
firmly believe thoſe which Mr. Macpherſon has mum ko be 
the old ho ol es e in * Wer i tot 
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7 


| Deſrous, (however, to; 5 "thin Tranſlation nin 
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printed Verſion. | Accordingly, from the Reverend Mr. John 
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compared with che oral Editions of any who had Parts of the 


Original diſtinctiy on their Memory, I applied to ſeveral Cler- 
gymen to make Inquiry in their reſpective Pariſhes concerning 


ſuch Perſons ; and to compare what they rehearſed with the 


Maopber/jon, Mimiſter of Sate, in Sky; Mr. Neil Macleod, Mi- 
niſter of Ro, in Mull; Mr. Angus Macneil, Miniſter of South 
De Mr. Donald Macqueen, Miniſter of Kilnuir, in Sky ; and 
Mr. Donaid Macteod, Miniſter of Glenelg; I have had Reports 
en this Head, containing diſtinct and explicit Teſtimonies to 
amok the whole Epic Poem of Fingal, from Beginning to End, 
and to feveral alfo of the leſſer Poems, as rehearſed in the Ori- 
pinal, in their Preſence, by Perſons whoſe Names and Places 
of Abode they mention, and compared by themſelves with the 
printed Tranſlation. In ſome Places they found Variations from 
it, and Variations even among different Rehearſers of the ſame 


Poem in the Original; as Words and Stanzas omitted by ſome, 


which others repeated, and the Order and Connection in ſome 
Places changed. But they remark, that theſe Variations are on 
the Whole not very material; and that Mr. Macpher/on ſeemed 


to them to follow the moſt juſt and authentic Copy of the 
Zenſe of his Author. Some of theſe Clergymen, particularly 


Mr. Nei Mackod, can themſelves repeat from Memory ſeveral 
Paſſages of Fingal; the Tranſlation of which they affure me is 
exact. Mr. Dasall Macieod acquaints me, that it was in his 


Houle Mr. Macpherſon had the Deſcription of Cuthullin's Horſes 


and Chariot, in the Firſt Book of Fingal, given him by A 

Macaſtill, Schoolmaſter. Mr. Angus Macneil writes, that Mr. 

Macdonald, a Pariſhioner of his, declares, that he has often {een 
een a | and 


EY, 
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and read a great Part of an ancient Manuſcript, once in the 
Poſiefiion of the Family of Clanronald, and afterwards carried to 


 Tre/and, containing many of theſe Poems; and that he rehearſed 


before him ſeveral Paſſages out of Fingal, which agreed exactly 
with Mr. Macpher;/on's Tranſlation ; that Neil Macmurrich, 
whoſe Predeceſſors had for many Generations been Bards to the 
Family of Clauronald, declared alſo in his Preſence, that he had 
often ſeen and read the fame old Manuſcript; that he himſelf 
gave to Mr. Macpherſon a Manuſcript, containing ſome of the 
Poems which are how tranſlated and publiſhed ; and rehearſed 
before Mr. Aacnril, in the Original, the Whole of the Poem 
entitled Dar-thula, with very little Variation from the printed 
Tranſlation. I have received the ſame Teſtimony concerning 
this Poem, Der-thbuta, from Mr. Macpberſon, Miniſter of Slate; 
and in @ Letter communicated to me, from Lieutenant Duncan 
Macnicol, of the 88th Regiment, informing me of its being re- 
cited in the Original, in their Preſence, from Beginning to 
End; On which I lay the more Streſs, as any Perſon of Taſte 
Who turns to that Poem will ſee, that it is one of the moſt 
highly finiſhed in the whole Collection, and moſt diſtinguiſhed 
for poetical and ſentimental Beauties; inſomuch, that whatever 
Genius could produce Dar- thula, muſt be judged fully equal to 


any Performance contained in Mr. Macpher/on's Publication. I 


muſt add here, that though they who have compared the Tran- 
flation with what they have heard rehearſed of the Original, 
beſtow: high Praiſes both upon Mr. Macpherfon's Genius and his 
Fidelity; yet I find it to be their general Opinion, that in many 
Places he has not been able to attain to the deri and Sub- 
* of the Original which he copied. 


1 "The 
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I have Authority to ſay, in the Name of Lieutenant Colonel 
Archibald Macnab, of the 88th Regiment, or Regiment of High- 
land Voluntiers, commanded by Colonel Campbell, that he has 
undoubted Evidence of Mr. Macpherſon's Collection being ge- 
nuine, both from what he well remembers to have heard in His 
Vouth, and from his having heard very lately a conſiderable 
Part of the Poem of Temora rehearſed in the * which 
agreed CNA with yu 2 N e Daf* en ee 


By the Revebdelt Mr. PRI told; Miaiſter of f Reay; " 
the Shire of Caithneſs, I am informed, that twenty-four Years 
ago, he had begun to make a Collection of ſome of the old 
Poems current in his Part of the Country; on comparing which, 
with Mr. Macpherſon's Work, he found in his Collection the 


Poem entitled he Battle of Lora, ſome Parts of Lathmon, and 


the Account of the Death of Or. From the above mentioned 
Lieutenant Duncan Macnicol, Teſtimonies have been alſo receiv- 


ed to a great Part of Fingal, to Part of Temora, and Carric-- 


thura, as well as to the Whole of Dar-thula, as recited in his 
Preſence in the W mee ch and found: to _ Wachen 
the Tranſlation. | | 
I myſelf read over the greateſt Part of the Engh/b Verſion of 
the Six Books of Fingal, to Mr. Kenneth Macpherſon, of Stor 
noway, in the Hand of Lewis, Merchant, in Preſence of the 


Reverend Mr. Alexander Macaulay, Chaplain to the 88th Regi 


ment. In going along, Mr. Macpherfon vouched what was read 
to be well known to him in the Original, both the Deſcriptions 
and the Sentiments. In ſome Places, though he remembered 
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the Story, he did not 1 the Words of the Original; in 
other Places, he remembered and repeated the Galic Lines them- 
ſelves, which, being interpreted to me by Mr. Macaulay, were 
found, upon Compariſon, to agree often literally with the 
printed Verſion, and ſometimes with ſlight Variations of a Word 
or an Epithet. This Teſtimony carried to me, and muſt have 
carried to any other who had been preſent, the higheſt Con- 
viction; being preciſely a Teſtimony of that Nature, which an 
Engliſhman well acquainted with Milton, or any favourite Au- 
thor, would give to a Foreigner, who ſhewed him a Verſion of 
this Author in his own Language, and wanted to be ſatisfied, 
from what the Engliſbman could recollect of the Original, whe- 
ther it was really a Tranſlation of Paradiſe Loft, or a ſpurious. 
Work under that Title which had been put into-his Hands, 

The above mentioned Mr. Alexander Macaulay ; Mr. Adam 
Ferguſon, Profeſſor of Moral Philoſophy ; and Mr. Alexander 
Fraſer, Governor to Francis Stuart, Eſq. inform me, that at 
ſeveral different Times they were with Mr. Macpherſon, after 
he had returned from his Journey through the Highlands, and 
whilſt he was employed in the Work of Tranſlating ; that they 
looked into his Manuſcripts, ſeveral of which had the Appear- 
ance of being old; that they were fully ſatisfied of their being 
genuine Highland Poems; that they compared the Tranſlation 
in many Places with the Original; and they atteſt it to be very 
Juſt and faithful, and remarkably literal.. 


It has been thought 1 while to beſtow this Attention on 


* the 9 of the Works of Offian, now in 


Poſſeſſion 
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Poſſeſſion of the Public: Becauſe, whatever Rank they are al- 
lowed to hold as Works of Genius; whatever different Opinions 
may be entertained concerning their poetical Merit; they are 
unqueſtionably valuable in another View, as Monuments of the 
Taſte and Manners of an ancient Age, as uſeful Materials for 
enlarging our Knowledge of the human Mind and Character; 


and muſt, beyond all Diſpute, be held as, at leaſt, one of the 


greateſt Curioſities, which have at any Time enriched the Re- 
public of Letters. More Teſtimonies to them might have been 
produced, by a more enlarged Correſpondence with the High- 
land Counties: But, I apprehend, if any Apology is neceſſary, 


it is for producing ſo many Names in a Queſtion, where the 
conſenting Silence of a whole Country was, to every unpreju- 


diced Perſon, the ſtrongeſt Proof that ſpurious Compoſitions, 
in the Name of that 8 had not been obtrudetl dg the 
World. | 
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EFORE Mankind became acquainted with the Art of 
Writing, all the Tranſactions, worthy of being pre- 
ſerved, were couched in Verſe, which Bards repeated 

on ſolemn Occaſions, and ſent down from one another by oral 

Tradition from Generation to Generation. We have Ciceros 


Authority / Tuſculan Queſtions, L. IV. No. 3. and 4.) that at 


Roman Feſtivals anciently, the Virtues and Exploits of their 
great Men were ſung. Tacitus ſays, {De mor. Germ. Cap. II.) 
that the Songs of the German Bards were their only Annals: 
And Joannes Magnus, Archbiſhop of Up/al, acknowledges, that 
in compiling his Hiſtory of the Goths, he had no other Records 
but the Songs of Bards. Strabo (Lib. IV.) gives a very parti- 
cular Account of the Gallic Bards: And Ammianus Marcellinus 
(L. XV. C. 9.) informs us, that they ſung in heroic Verſe, 
the gallant * of illuſtrious Men *. When the Uſe of 

| Letters 


* The ſame Cuſtom prevailed in Peru and Mexico, as we learh from Garcila/s and 
other Authors. We are likewiſe told by Father Gobien, that even the illiterate Inhabitants 
of the Marian Hands have Bards, who are greatly admired, becauſe in their Songs are ce- 

c lebrated 
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Letters became known, theſe Songs were undoubtedly the firſt 
Compoſitions, upon which that valuable Invention was em- 
ployed ; for as they were the only Repoſitories of the Laws, 
religious Ceremonies, and memorable Actions of their Fore- 
fathers, Mankind would be naturally ſolicitous to have them 
carefully collected and preſerved in Writing *. But this more 
accurate and commodious Method of recording Events proved 
fatal to the Bards; for their Profeflion, becoming uſeleſs as 
Writing gained Ground, SO by Degrees, and ſunk at 
9 into Oblivion. 
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(ebrated the Feats of thei A. There are . of the ſame Kind among the 
Hpalachites i in North America, The firſt Seal that a young Greenlander catches, is made a 
Feaſt: for the Family and Neighbours, The young Champion, during the Repaſt, deſcants 


upon his Addreſs in catching the Animal: The Gueſts admire his Dexterity, and extol 


che Flavour of the Meat. Their only Muſic is a Sort of Drum, which accompanies a 

Song i in Praiſe of Seal- catching, in Praiſe of their 3 or in wenn the Sun's 

each ac * the following Example. , | 

7 The welcome Sun returns again, CE 

1 | Amna ajah, ajah, ah- hui! 
I 23: 3s And brings us Weather fine and fair, 
55 Amna ajah, Yah, ah-hu! 


| The Bard ings the firſt and third Lines, Lecbmpunpink it t with a Drum, a with a Sort 


of Dance. The other Lines, termed the Burden of hs Song, are ſung by the Gueſts, 


Hors, are the Rudiments of the Bard Profeflion. 344 


412 7 2 a 


1 After the Invention of Letters, many continued ſtill to compoſe in Verſe. Some 


Parts of the Old Teſtament are wrote originally in Verſe. In like Manner the Four 


Books of the Chatah Bbade, which is the ſacred Book of Hindaſtan, are compoſed in Verſe 
Stanzas. The firſt Greet who wrote in Profe, was Pherecides Syrus: The firſt Raman, was 
Appius Cæcas, who compoſed a Declamation againſt Fyrrburt. rg nts $9; Jy 
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The Scots of the Highlands and Weſtern Iſlands being, by 
their Situation and Language, an unmixed People, the Sciences 
for many Generations made little or no Progreſs among them. 
This is the Reaſon that the Bard Profeſſion was there ſupported, 
long after it had been forgot among the neighbouring Nations: 
And to this Circumſtance we owe the Preſervation of Oſſian's 
Works, who was the moſt celebrated Bard of Caledonia, as 
Homer was of Greece. = Is rs e 
| | R. 1 
: Thoſe ies ende in bed with the Earſe, aſſure us his 
Poems, by the Manner of their Diction, appear far more an- 
cient than any to be met with in that Language. Obſolete 
Words, and uncommon Expreſſions, muſt be expected in ſuch 
a Performance; but, in general, it is aſtoniſhing. what Purity 
and Simplicity of Style prevails over all the Compoſitions of 
this poetical Hero. While many Galic Poems of the laſt Cen- 
tury are obſcure, affected, and confuſed, thoſe of Oſian are 


eaſily underſtood by every one, who has a competent Knowledge 
of the Earſe Ton, gue *. 


The judicious Dr. Blair, in his Critical Diſſertation on the 
Poems of Offian, has, from the Manners therein repreſented, 
and the artleſs Method of the Compoſitions, evidently ſhewn 
their undoubted Title to the remoteſt Antiquity. Throughout 
the Works of Oſian, ſays that eminent Critic, we plainly find 
ourſelves in the earlieſt. Tous of Gan ; during which, 


e 


* Sec the Rev, Dr. John Macpherſon . on [ok Amiga of. Caledonia, . bite xv, 
of the Bards, | F 
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Hunting was the chief Employment of Men, and the principal 
Means of their procuring Subſiſtence. Paſturage, indeed, ap- 
pears not wholly unknown; but the Alluſions to Herds and 
Cattle are very few; and of Agriculture we find no Traces. 
No Cities appear to have been built; every Thing preſents to 
us the meſt ſimple and unimproved Manners. At their Feaſts, 
the Heroes prepared their own Repaſt *; they fat round the 
Light of the burning Oak; the Wind lifted their Locks, and 
whiſtled through their open Halls. In Offan, from Beginning 
to End, all is conſiſtent; no modern Alluſion drops from him; 
but every where, the fame Face of rude Nature is repreſented : 
2 Country wholly uncultivated, thinly inhabited, and recently 
peopled. The Graſs of the Rock, the Flower of the Heath, 
the Thiſtle with its Beard, are the chief Ornaments of his 
eos: nes 


Again, the Method peculiar to Offian's Compoſitions bears all 
the Marks of the greateſt . We find in him no artful 
Tranſitions, 


In like Manner Homer's Heroes kill and dreſs their own Victuals. Achilles entertain- 
ing Priam, when he went to redeem the Body of his Son, flew a ſhow-yhite Sheep; and hig 
two. Friends flead and dreſſed it: Hiad, XXIV. The Joiner who made the bridal Bed of 
Ulyes, was Ulyſſes himſelf, : Odyſſey, XXIII. Telemachys yokes his own Car: Odyſſey, 
XV. Queens, and even Female Deities, are employed i in Spinning: Odyſſey, X. The 
Princeſs. Nav/icaa waſhes the Family Cloaths ; and the Princes her Brothers, upon her 
Return, unyoke the Car, and carry in the Cloaths : Odyſſey, VI. and VII. So likewiſe 


in the Old; Teſtament, Rebecca, Rachel, and the Daughters of Jethro, tended their F a- 


thers Flocks; and young Women of high Rank drew Water from the Well with their 
own Hands, A thouſand other Inſtances might be brought to ſhew the ſimple Manner in 


which People lived in early Times, and their total Ignorance of the Pomp r Pride 1 in- 
troduced by the Luxury of aſter Ages. 
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Tranfitions, no full and extended Connection of Parts, but a 
Style always rapid and vehement; in Narration conciſe even to 
Abruptneſs, he leaves feveral Circumftances to be ſupplied by 
the Reader's Imagination. His Expreſſions have all that figu- 
rative Caft, which partly a glowing and undiſciplined Fancy, 
partly the Sterility of Language and the Want of proper Terms, 
have introduced into the early Speech of Nations; ſo that he 
bears in every Reſpe& a remarkable Reſemblance to the Poetry 
of the Eaftern Countries; eſpecially the Old Teſtament, and 
the Writings of Homer *. | 


But though theſe characteriſtical Marks are STR Proofs of 
the Antiquity of the Poems, yet it is not eaſy to aſcertain exactly 
the Period of Time in which the Poet himſelf flouriſhed. The 
ingenious Tranſlator fixes it to the latter End of the Third and 
Beginning of the Fourth Century. This Opinion would bear 
no Diſpute, if the Facts, brought to ſupport it, agreed with 
each other in Point of Time. There is every Reaſon to believe 
that Caracul, called the Son of the King of the World, is Caracalla 

| | the 


This is the Reaſon why in the Notes to the Poem of Fingal, we have all along 
choſen to compare Oſfan with Homer rather than Virgil. For, as Dr. Blair obſerves, 
there is a much nearer Correſpondence between the 'Times and Manners of the two former 
Poets. Both wrote in an early Period of Society ; both are Originals; both are diſtin- 
guiſhed by Simplicity, Sublimity, and Fire. The correct Elegance of Virgil, his artful 
Imitation of Homer, the Roman Statelineſs which he every where maintains, admit no Pa- 
rallel with the abrupt Boldneſs, and enthuſiaſtic Warmth of the Celtic Bard. In one Ar- 
ticle, indeed, there is a Reſemblanee. Virgil is more tender than Homer ; and thereby 
agrees more with Ofjan: With this Difference, that the Feelings of the one are more 
gentle and poliſhed; thoſe of the other more ſtrong ; the Tenderneſs of Virgil ſoftens, 
that of Oran diſſolves and overcomes the Heart. 


=... P R E FA C E. 


the Son of Severus the Emperor, who, in 211, undertook an 
Expedition againſt the Barbarians of the North, whilſt his Fa- 
ther lay dying at Tor: For the precipitate Retreat of that 
Prince, upon the Death of his Father; the ſudden Peace patched: 
up on the Occaſion, and the Caledonians recovering the Country 
they had before loſt to the Romant, ſeem to agree perfectly 
with the Succeſſes aſcribed to Fingal by his Son Qian. But 
this being admitted, it appears to me hardly poſſible, that 
Carauſius, who. aſſumed the Purple in 284, could be the Caros 
King of Ships, with whom Oſcar fought near the River Carun. 
According to Tradition, Fingal died in 283; and it is an un- 
doubted Fact, that both Oſcar and Carrbre were killed in the 
Battle of Cabbra before his Death *#. Suppoſe then Fingal to 
have been Seventeen Vears old, the leaſt he could be +, when 
he conquered Caracalla in 211; the Battle of Cabhra mult have 
happened in 250, at which, from Mr. Macpher/ſon's own Ac- 
count, the King was only Fifty-ſix Years of Age. Now be- 
tween 2 50 and 284 there being a Space of Thirty-four Years,, 
the Caros defeated by Oſcar .muſt have been ſome other than 
Carauſius, unleſs we ſuppoſe that he commanded in an Expedi- 
tion againſt the Scots above Thirty-four Years before he ſeized 
| l on 


} 


wy 


* 
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- + We are ſure, from the Story of Comala, that the King was not married before his; 


N with Caracalla; for that Princeſs was to be eſpouſed to him upon his Return 


from the Field, but a falſe Report being brought her of his having been killed in the 
Rattle, ſhe died of Grief. Fingal thereſore could not then be above Seventeen, ſince aſter 
this he took to Wife Rol- crana, and had by her Ohtan, at whoſe Birth he was not above 
Eighteen Years of Age, See Note to the 614 Verſe of the on,, 4. 5 4 
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on Britain, and became ſo formidable to the AN Maximian 
by Sea *. 

| But in whatever Age Offian lived, it was moſt probably before 
the Light of Chriſtianity reached his Country +. For, as Dr. 
Blair very well remarks, had theſe Poems been compoſed by 
one, to whom the Ideas of Chriſtianity were familiar from his 
Infancy, it is impoſſible but in , ſome Paſſage or other, the 
Traces. of them would have appeared. 


a . 


| -Another Qitcumitines which argues for the remote Antiquity 
of theſe Pieces. is, the entire Silence which reigns throughout 

them with Reſpect to all the great Claus or Families now eſta- 
bliſhed in the Highlands. The Ong. of "Regs is allowed to be 
| | 1 dite very 


— 


CIT the Epoch be a by Caracalle 8 Expedition into Scotland | in 211; the Aſtertion 
of the Iriſb Hiſtorians, who place the Death of O/ear and their own Cairbre in 296, muſt 
be evidently a Miſtake, For ſuppoſe Fingal to have been Seventeen at the Battle of 
Carun, he could not be leſs than Ninety-nine at the Invaſion of Swaran, and a Hundred 
and Two at the Death of his Grandſon ; a Thing morally impoſſible, when we conſider 
the great Atchievements he PER” on | Both Hor denn. 


ns Mr. Marhborſn mation a Diſpute which O/fan is ſaid to have had, in his extreme 
old Age, with a Culdee (a Name given to the firſt Miſſionaries) concerning the Chriftian 
Religion. This Diſpute is till extant, and is couched in Verſe, according to the Cuſtom 
of the Times. The great Ignorance on the Part of Offian, of the Chriſtian Tenets, 
mews, that that Religion had only been lately introduced; as it is not eaſy to conceive, 
how one of the firſt Rank could be totally unacquainted with a Religion, that had been 
known for any Time in the Country, The Diſpute bears genuine Marks of Antiquity. 
.The obſolete. Phraſes and Expreſſions peculiar to the Age, prove it to be no Forgery. 
Upon the Strength of this Poem the learned Tranſlator contends, that OMan lived to the 
Beginning of the Fourth Century, and might have converſed with ſome of the Chriſtians, 


which the Perſecution of Diocle/ian in 303, drove beyond the Pale of the Reman Empire, 


2 
* 
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very ancient : And it is well known, that there is no Paſſion by 
which a native Highlander is more diſtinguiſhed, than by an 
Attachment to his Clan, and Jealouſy for its Honour. That a 
Highland Bard, in forging a Work relating to the Antiquities of 
his Country, ſhould have inſerted no ' Circumſtance which 
pointed out the Riſe of his own Clan, which aſcertained its An- 
tiquity, or increaſed its Glory, is very unaccountable. But that 
a Poet ſhould ariſe of ſuch exquifite Genius, and of ſuch deep 
Knowledge of Mankind, and Hiſtory, as to diveſt himſelf of the 
Ideas and Manners of his own Age, and to give us a juſt and 
natural Picture of a State of Society ancienter by a thoufand 
Years; one who could ſupport this counterfeited Antiquity 
through ſuch a large Collection of Poems, without the leaſt 
Inconſiſtency; and who, poſſeſſed of all this Genius and Art, 
dad at the ſame Time the Self-denial of concealing himſelf, 
and aſcribing his own Works to an antiquated Bard, without 
the Impoſture being detected; is a ee that 5 
all Bounds of ane, 


- 
— 


Vet, notwithſtanding, there have been ſome, (and ſuch were 
never wanting to oppoſe the plaineſt Truths) who, from the 
Beginning, denied them to be genuine Productions of the High- 
lands of Scotland, but only Forgeries of a ſuppoſed Tranſlator. 
To fatisfy the Public fully in this Point, Dr. Blair applied to 
ſeveral Clergymen and Gentlemen of the Highlands and Nandr: 
From them he received the Atteſtations placed before this Pre- 
face, which will ever remain undeniable Proofs of theſe Com- 
2e being real Tranſlations from the Gali ic a Kane 
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The Names of ſo many credible Witneſſes ſilenced for a Time 
the Enemies of Oſſian; till Dr. Johnſon's Journey to the Weſtern 
Mands of Scotland coming out laſt Year, renewed the Diſpute, 
and ſet again all the Scribblers in an Uproar ; who, under their 
worthy Leader, aſperſed not only the Tranſlator, but likewiſe 
his Countrymen, with every illiberal Taunt that Envy and Ma- 
lice could invent. We ſhall leave the Doctor to enjoy the Sa- 
tisfaction ariſing from the Applauſe of ſuch Admirers, and 
proceed to examine his Arguments againſt the AUNT of 
Oſian's Poems. 


Our Adverſary introduces the Debate with acquainting us, 
that he made particular Inquiries, in the ande, concerning the 
Claſs of People called Bards, ©* and was informed by a Gentle- 
% man, who is generally acknowledged the greateſt Maſter of 
Hebridian Antiquities, that there has indeed once been Bards 


La) 


„and Senachies; and that Senachi ſignified the Man of Talk, or 


“ of Converſation; but that neither Bard nor Senachi had 


* 


exiſted for ſome Centuries.” On this Information, and the 
Notion of the Earſe being an unwritten Tongue, Johnſon chiefly 
grounds his Diſbelief of the Works of Oſian; but we do not 
deſpair of producing Reaſons that will convince the Reader of 


the F alſity of both. 


As Fohnſon aucb the Name of this boaſted Antiquarian, 


the whole Weight of the Aſſertion reſts upon his own Word; 


now, what Degree of Credit is due to that, will be ſeen here- 
after: But we can ſhew that the Bards exiſted within this fifty 
Years, from an unexceptionable Authority. There are here 

| 5 5 9 | before 
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before me the Letters of a Gentleman from the North of Scotland, 
to 4 Friend in London, which were wrote the 26th, and pub- 
liſhed the 54th Year of the preſent Century. This Author, 
-enumerating the different Perſons, in his Time, that compoſed 


the Retinue of a Highland Chief, particularly mentions his 


Bard. A little after, explaining this Attendant's Employ, he 
tells us; © The Bard is ſkilled in the Genealogy of all the 
Feb. Highland Families, ſometimes Preceptor to the young Laird; 
© celebrates in Verſe the Original of the Tribe, the famous 
* warlike Actions of the ſucceſſive Heads, and fings his own 
* Lyricks as an TORT to the Chief, when diſpoſed to ſleep.” 


* 


the Teſtimony of the Author be queſtioned : He was an Engliſb 
Officer, who reſided in the different Garriſons of the Highlands 
for ſeveral Years; was well acquainted with the Cuſtoms and 
' Manners of the People, and, as appears from the whole Tenour 
of his Writings, no Way inclined to favour or flatter them. 
What is here related, he himſelf was an Eye-Witneſs of; being 
in the Houſe of a Chief, where two of theſe Bards were kept. 
After ſome little Time,” fays he, © the Chief ordered one 
of them to ſing me a Highland Song. The Bard readily obey- 
ed, and with a hoarſe Voice, and in a Tune of few. various 
Notes, began, as I was told, one of his own Lyricks ; and 
when he had proceeded. to the fourth or fifth Stanza, I per- 
ceived by the Names of ſeveral Perſons, Glens and Moun- 
tains, which I had known or heard before, that it was an 
Account of ſome Clan Battle. But in his going on, the 
Chief (who piques himſelf upon his School-Learning) at 
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Theſe are exactly our own Ideas of a Higbland Bard; nor can 
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© {ome particular Paſſage, bid him ceaſe, and cricd out to me, 
« Ther's nothing like that in Virgil or Homer.” This Relation 
will convince the Reader, that ſome Remains of the Bard Pro- 
feſſion were, till very lately, to be found in the North of Scot- 
land : For,. though the general Encouragement formerly given 
to that Order of Men was much abated, yet many from Idleneſs 
would ſtill purſue an Occupation, at once beneficial to them< 
ſelves and entering to their Hearers. 


The Author of the Letters now quoted, not only mentions 
the Orthography of the Highlanders, but even gives us the Al- 
phabet, and Appellation of their Letters. He remarks, it is 


true, that but few of the Natives can write theſe Characters. 


However, it is plain that ſome can; and that, conſequently, 
they have had Writing among them. A very imperfect Ortho- 
graphy, with the Help of the Bards, was fully ſufficient to 


preſerve, what of their Traditions and Poetry have come down 
to us. 


Having, by Way of Preamble, obſerved thus much with 
regard to the Bards and Orthography of the Highlanders, I ſhall 
proceed to the reſt of Johnſon's Arguments, and taking Para- 
graph by Paragraph, anſwer each with as much Order and Pre- 


ciſion, as the crowded and confuſed Manner in which he has 
arranged them will admit. 


« Of the Earſ Lade fays he, as 1 underſtand no- 
i * thing, I cannot ſay more than I have been told. It is the 
0 rude Speech of a barbarous People, who had few Thoughts 
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ple x. But as he brings no Authority to ſupport his Opinion, 


* to expreſs, and were content, as they conceived groſsly, to 


be groſsly underſtood. After what has been lately talked of 


« Highland Bards, and Highland Genius, many will ſtartle 
e when they are told, that the Earſe never was a.written Lan- 
“ ouage; that there is not in the World an Earſe Manuſcript 


% a hundred Years old; and that the Sounds of the Highlanders 


<«<. were never expreſſed by Letters, till ſome little Books of 
«© Piety were tranſlated, and a metrical Verfion of the Pſalms 
© was made by the Synod of Argyle. Whoever therefore now 


*« writes in this Language, ſpells according to his own Percep- 


* 


6 tion of the Sound, and his own Idea of the Power of the 


* Letters. The Welſh and Iriſh are cultivated Tongues. The 


* Jelſp, two hundred Years ago, inſulted their Eng/;/h Neigh- 


6 


bours for the Inſtability of their Orthography; while the 


© Earſe merely floated in the Breath of the People, and. could 
therefore receive little Improvement.” 


Though Johnſon, at the firſt ſetting out, confeſſes he knows 
nothing of the Earſe, yet this daring ſelf-ſufficient Man, in the 
fame Breath, pronounces it the rude Speech of a barbaroug Peo- 


let 


or [Notwithfamdiog the Greeks, and after hom the Romans, had the Vanity to call other 
Nations Barbarians; it muſt appear very ridiculous in a Deſcendant of the Saxons, a 
Branch of the ſavage Sarmatæ, to ſtigmatize with that Appellation the undoubted Re- 
mains of the Celtæ, a celebrated People, who once poſſeſſed all the Kingdoms from the 


Pillars of Hercules to the Banks of the Viſtula, ad from the Helleſpont to the Shores of the 


Baltic, With reſpe& to the Highlanders, we boldly aſſert the Imputation to be injurious 
and falſe ; The ſhort Account given of their Manners, from Sir Jobn Dalrymple's Me- 
moirs, at the End of the Third Book, ſhews them to have been as much civilized as any 
of their Neighbours. | 
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let us adhere to the Accounts of Perſons that are better verſed 


in the Language, and who aſſure us, that the numerous Flec- 
“ tions of Conſonants, and Variation in Declenſion, make it 
% very copious.” * 


We have already ſeen, that the Natives are acquainted. with 


the Uſe of Letters; and it is probable they have been fo for 
many Generations. But as, of all the polite Arts, they only 


cultivated Poetry, which was chiefly handed down to Poſterity 
by a Succeſſion of Bards maintained for that Purpoſe ; we muſt 
not expect that any Number or Variety of Manuſcripts can be 


found among them. However, there have been ſome much 
older than Dr. Johnſon would make us believe. | 


Martin, who was a Native of Sky, and wrote in the laſt Cen- 
tury, mentions ſeveral ancient Manuſcripts, in the Characters 
of the Country, which he himſelf met with; as Avicenna, 
Averroes, Joannes de Vigo, Bernardus Gordonus, and ſeveral 


-Volumes of Hippocrates, in the Poſſeſſion of one Fergus Beaton, 


in the Iſland of Soutb-Y;t. He takes Notice of having ſeen the 
Life of St. Columbus, at Mr. John Macneil's, in the Je of 
Barray ; and another Copy of the ſame, at Mr. Macilonald's of 
Benbecula, For a Proof of what he relates, concerning the 
Quarrel and Battle at Sea, between John Earl of Roſs and /Eneas 
his Son, he cites the Manuſcripts of Macvurich and Hugh Mac- 
donald, two ancient Genealogiſts. In another Place, giving an 
Account of Cuſtoms that prevailed long before his own Time, 


See the Diſſertation concerning the Era of Ofiar. 
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he mentions ſome Offices, formerly in great Families, to which 
the Poſſeſſors held an hereditary Right in Writing. Theſe laſt 
mentioned Manuſcripts and Writings, muſt have been not only 
in the Character, but alſo in the Language of the Country, ſince 
no other was underſtood by the Generality of the People *. 
From which it is evident, that the Sounds of the Highlanders 
were expreſſed by Letters, long before ſome little Books of Piety, 
and a Verſion of the P/alms was made by the Synod of Argyle: 
There was even a Verſion of the Palms long before that juſt 
mentioned; for Gubert Murray, who lived in the Twelfth 
Century, is ſaid to have tranſlated the Pſalms and Goſpels into 
the 1riſh Language, or Scots Galic. See the Deſcription of 
Cat bingo, by the Rev. Mr. Alexander Pope, Miniſter of Reay, 
in Mr. Pennant's Tour in Scotland in 1769 f. 


But 


* This ſame Author tells us, that Bards were retained in every conſiderable Family ; 
that many of the Natives were addicted to Poetry; which, to uſe his own Words, powwer-' 
Fully affes the Fancy : And in my Judgment (which is not ſingular in this Matter) with as 
great Force as that of any ancient or modern Poet I ever read. We have therefore Mr. Mar- 
tin's Teſtimony (whom Fohn/on himſelf allows to have been a literate Man *) that there 
have been Highland Bards ; nor were they deſtitute of Genius, if we believe what is here 
faid of them, or peruſe the Remains of Offan's eren 


+ Beſides the above Authorities, we ſee Peel Ws in the Atteſtations, particularly 
that of Lauchlan Macpher/on, of Strathmaſhie, Eſq. who accompanied Mr. Macpberſon in 
1760 through a Part of the Highlands, when in Search of the Poems of Ofjan, poſitively 
declares, that among the Manuſcripts he ſaw at that Time in his Poſſeſſion, there was 
one of as old a Date as the Year 1410. This alone is ſufficieut to confute Dr. Jobnſon, 
whoſe whole Argument is grounded on Hearſay, which, without any Evidence, is of 


little Avail in Matters of Fact, when an NE Ro publicly ſets his Name to what he 
avers, 


dee his Journey to the Metern Handi, p. 144» 
5 


* 
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But had we no Authorities to alledge on this Occaſion, Rea- 
| ö . ſon alone would furniſh Arguments ſufficient to prove that the 
Earſe has been a written Language for Ages. The Uſe of Let- 
ters, wherever it was not known before, always accompanied 
the Introduction of the CHriſtian Religion; now we are certain 
that the Highlanders, and Inhabitants of the Weſtern Iſles of 
Scotland, were converted to the Faith in the Sixth Century ; 
ſince which Time they muſt have been acquainted with the Art 
| of Writing: That they ſhould not, we muſt ſuppoſe their Paſ- 
141 tors, and the ſeveral Communities of religious People, who for 
- a thouſand Years ſubſiſted among them, were either ignorant 
| 100 of, or never endeavoured to adapt to Letters, the vulgar Tongue. 
In This Hypotheſis outrages Probability, and has not a Parallel in 
= the Annals of Mankind. Beſides, as. the Doctor himſelf allows 
18 the Iriſb to be a cultivated Tongue, I cannot conceive how he 
can refuſe ſome Degree of Improvement to the Ear/e, fince it 
is a Dialect of the ſame Language, and there has been always 
an intimate and conſtant Intercourſe between the Natives *. 


ö 


When a Language begins to teem with Books, it is tend- 
ing to Refinement; as thoſe who undertake to teach others 

** muſt have undergone ſome Labour in improving themſelves, 
they ſet a proportionate Value on their own Thoughts, and 
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Aus to the Orthography of the Care,  Zohnſon knows nothing of the Matter: But 
allowing it even to be in the unſettled State he repreſents, I ſee no advantageous Conſe- 
quence he can draw from thence, ſince a Language may arrive at no ſmall Degree of 

Perfection, and be unſettled in its Orthography. Witneſs the Exgliſb, which, notwith- 

ſtanding the Number of Dictionaries that have been compiled to fix its Orthography, has 
I many Words that are ſpelled according to the Caprice and Liking of Writers. 
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„ with to enforce them by efficacious Expreſſions; Speech be- 
© comes embodied and permanent; different Modes and Phraſes 
are compared, and the beſt obtains an Eſtabliſhment. ' By 
Degrees one Age improves upon another. Exactneſs is firſt 
* gbtained, and afterwards Elegance. But Diction, merely 
* vocal, is always in its Childhood. As no Man leaves his 
* Eloquence behind him, the new Generations have all to 
* learn. There may poſſibly be Books without a poliſhed 
15 Language, but there can be no W e 8 4 WIE 
* Books.“ 


In advanced Society, no Doubt, a Language improves, ac- 


quires a greater Number of Phraſes and Turns of Expreſſion by 


the Multiplicity of Works compoſed in it; but too much Re- 
finement only enervates a Language, and makes it unfit for po- 


etical Compoſitions. In the barren State of an uncultivated 


Tongue, the Want of peculiar Words to convey certain 


Thoughts, forces Men to employ thoſe high-flown Metaphors 


and Figures, which animate and diſtinguiſh Poetry from the 
common Modes of Speech ; and it is this makes the Writings 
of Antiquity ſo poetical &. i _ 


* Men have never uſed ſo many 88 of Style, as in thoſe rude * when, beſides 
the Power of warm Imagination to ſuggeſt lively Images, the Want of proper and preciſe 


Terms for the Ideas they would expreſs, obliges them to have Recourſe to Circumlocu- 


tion, Metaphor, Compariſon, and all thoſe ſubſtituted Forms of Expreſſion, which give 
a poetical Air to Language. An American Chief, at this Day, harangues at the Head of 


his Tribe, in a more bold metaphorical Style, than a modern European would venture to 


uſe in an heroic Poem, In the Progreſs of Society, the Genius and Manners of Men 
undergo 
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No Perſon can imagine that the Hebrew teemed with Books 
when Moſes wrote, and yet the two Songs that go in that Law- 
giver's Name are in the higheſt Strain of Poetry. The ſame 
may be ſaid of Homer: Though the Greek, in his Time, was 
in its Infancy, his Productions have never yet been equalled by 
the greateſt Geniuſes of the moſt refined and poliſhed Ages. 
Offian, like Homer, lived in an early Period. As Muſic and the 
Songs of Bards were the favourite Amuſements'of his Country- 
men, as well as of all the Celtic Nations, the Language muſt 
have been ſufficiently poliſhed for poetical Compoſition ;_ yet 
not ſo much ſo, as to render it quite effeminate like moſt of 
our modern Tongues *, which are ſo full of abſtrat Terms, 
that no Poet of our Days can riſe to that unaffected Strength of 
Expreſſion ſo remarkable in the Compoſitions of primitive 

| Times: 


undergo a Change more favourable to Accuracy than to Sprightlineſs and Sublimity.— 
Language advances from Sterility to Copiouſneſs, and at the ſame Time from Fervour 


and Enthuſiaſm, to Correctneſs and Preciſion, The Progreſs of the World in this Reſpe& 


reſembles the Progreſs of Age in Man. The Powers of the Imagination are moſt vigorous 
and predominant in Youth ; thoſe of the Underſtanding ripen more ſlowly, and often at- 
tain not to their Maturity, till the Imagination begins to flag. Hence Poetry, which is 
the Child of Imagination, is frequently moſt glowing and animated In the firſt Ages of 
Society. As the Ideas of our Youth are remembered with a peculiar Pleaſure on Account 
of their Livelineſs and Vivacity; ſo the moſt ancient Poems have often proved the greateſt _ 
Favourites of Nations. Dr. Blair's Critical Diſſertation on the Poems of O/jar. 


The French has been at the Height of its Perfection better than a hundred Years, 
and the Ilalian three hundred; yet it is remarkable, that neither of theſe 'T'ongues are 
pithy enough to bear a Compoſition in blank Verſe. We may likewiſe obſerve, that 
notwithſtanding England can boaſt of many celebrated Poets ſince the Time of Shake/pear 
and Milton, yet which of them has attained to the Eminence of theſe mentioned? I think 


the Change the Language has ſuffered within this Century paſt, may be as much the real 
Reaſon, as Want of Genius in the Moderns. 3 | | 


E 
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Times: Of theſe the old Scripture, Homer, and Offan, will re- 
main the Patterns of Style and Sublimity to every ſucceeding 
Generation. | | | | +560 


That the Bards could not read more than the reſt of their 

*« Countrymen, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe ; becauſe, if they 
had read, they could probably have written; and how high 
their Compoſitions may reaſonably be rated, an Inquirer may 
beſt judge by conſidering what Stores of Imagery, what 
Principles of Ratiocination, what Comprehenſion of Know- 
* ledge, and what Delicacy of Elocution he has known any 
Man attain who cannot read. The State of the Bards was 
yet more hopeleſs. He that cannot read, may now converſe 
« with thoſe that can; but the Bard was a Barbarian among 
'© Barbarians, who, knowing nothing himſelf, lived with others 
that knew no more.” : 


- 


4e 


66 


That the Bards could neither write nor read, till ſuch Time 
as the Uſe of Letters was introduced with the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, we are here willing to allow“: That therefore their 
Compoſitions and Elocution could arrive at no Degree of Per- 
fection, is no juſt Conſequence. The ancient Scofs were un- 

doubtedly 


Though I have granted that the Bards might not know the Uſe of Letters till the 
Introduction of Chriſtianity, the contrary might be eaſily proved. We learn from Cz/ar, 
that the Druids of Gaul, upon many Occaſions, made Uſe of the Greet Alphabet. Now 
as theſe, according to the ſame noble Author, derived their Diſcipline from Britain, it is 
moſt. likely the latter could not be ignorant of the Greet Letters, which in Time degene- 
rated into the old Br:zifs Characters, theſe having a great Affinity in Make to the Greek, 
as may be ſeen in Sir James Ware's Antiquities of Ireland, tranſlated by Valter Harris, 
Eſq. Chap, III. p. 22. | 
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doubtedly of Celtic Extraction: Every one knows that the Celtæ 


were far from being a groſs and ignorant People: We have the 


Teſtimony of Ammianus Marcellinus, that they had among them 
Bards *, whoſe Office it was to ſing in heroic Verſe the gallant 
Actions of illuſtrious Men, and their Songs on thoſe Subjects 
were accompanied by the ſweet Modulations of the . Harp. 
Though Cæſar does not expreſſly mention the Bards, yet, as 
they were Diſciples of the Druids, he meant certainly to include 
them in that Order of Men. According to him, the Druidical 
Inſtitution took its Riſe in Britain; ſo that thoſe of the Gauls, 
who aſpired to be thorough Maſters in that Worſhip, uſually 
reſorted thither for that Purpoſe. He particularly remarks, 
that their Scholars committed to Memory a great Number of 
Vekſcs, in learning of which they often employed twenty Years : 
Nor did they commit theſe Verſes to Writing, but handed them 


down by Tradition from Generation to Generation +. 


By which it is evident, no Parity can be made between thoſe 
among us that cannot read, and the ancient Bards. Thoſe 
among us that cannot read, are generally the loweſt of the 
Vulgar, who, had they otherwiſe ever ſuch good natural Parts, 
yet being wholly neglected and unimproved, can acquire no 
Stores of Imagery, no Principles of Ratiocination, no Compre- 
henſion of Knowledge, nor any Delicacy of Elocution. But 
the Caſe was quite different with regard to the Bards ; they had 
a regular Education; their Youth was ſpent 1 in learning, under 

proper 


.* Fe Bard ie fortia virorum illuftrium facta en, is conpoie uhu, cn alu. 
Sræ modulis cantitarunt. Lib. XV. Cap. 9. N | | 


+ De Bello Gall. Lib, VI. 
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proper Maſters, the beſt Productions of thoſe that went before: 
A cloſe Application of many Vears ſtored their Minds with a 
vaſt Fund of Thought and Imagery; and an intimate Acquaint- 
ance with the moſt elegant Authors muſt have made them per- 
fect in their Mother Tongue“. That Time was given to en- 
larging the Ideas and acquiring Knowledge, which we ſpend in 
the Study of the dead and modern Languages. Knowing ſo 
much by Heart was another apparent Advantage, as it muſt 
have ſtruck their Imaginations more lively than the faint Re- 
membrance of Things from Books. All this conſidered, it is 
not ſurprifing they ſhould ſing in a Strain worthy the Notice of 
Poſterity : The cotemporary Geniuſes of Rome itſelf _ to 
have admired their heroic Poetry. Thus Lucan. 


Vos quoque qui fortes animos, belloque peremptos, © 
Laudibus in longum Vates diffunditts evum © 
Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis Carmina Bardi. 3 5 
2 | Phar. L. . i 


There has been A in the Hundi one of thoſe illiterate 
„ Poets, 


* Though Writing muſt be owned a great Help in acquiring a thorough Knowledge of 
the Arts and Sciences, yet Men may obtain ſome Degree of Perfection without it. The 
Mexicans, before the Arrival of the Spaniards, made Landſcapes and other Imitations of 
Nature with Feathers, ſo, artfully mixed as to beſtow both Life and Colouring ; ; of which 
Sort of Work, there were Inſtances no leſs extraordinary for Patience than for Skill.— 
They were not ignorant either of Muſic or Poetry; and one of their capital Amuſements 
was Songs ſet to Muſic, upon the Atchievements of their Kings and Anceftors. Notwith- 
ſanding, the Art of Writing was no farther advanced than the uſing Figures compoſed of 
painted. Feathers, by which they made a Shift to communicate ſome ſimple Thoughts; 
and in this Manner was Montezuma informed of the Spaniſb Invaſion. 
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«© Poets, who hearing the Bible read at Church, is faid to have 
* turned the ſacred Hiſtory into Verſe. I heard Part of a Dia- 
* logue, compoſed by him, tranſlated by a young Lady in 
« Mull, and thought it had more Meaning than I expected 
« from a Man totally uneducated ; but he had ſome Opportu- 
5 nities of Knowledge; he lived among a learned People. Af- 
* ter all that has been done for the Inſtruction of the Highland- 
*. ers, the Antipathy between their Language and Literature 
« {till continues; and no Man that has learned only Ear/e is, > 
at this Time, able to read,” 


What the Doctor here rites of the modern Galic Bard, 
makes much ſtronger againſt himſelf than us. If an illiterate 


Perſon could handle a difficult and foreign Subject, like the 
Bible, better than could be expected from one of no Education ; 
where is the Impoſſibility that a Succeſſion of People, who 
made it their ſole Study for many Generations, ſhould compoſe 


on Topics become familiar by the Obſervations of ſuch as went 


before, and heighten their Narrations by Compariſons drawn 


from the natural Objects the Country they inhabited daily pre- 


ſented *? What is afterwards advanced with Regard to the 


_ preſent contemptible and forlorn State of the Earſe Tongue, is 


an 


(Man frequently alludes to ancient Bards, The Exploits of Trenmor, Trat hal, and 
the 6ther Anceſtors of Fingal, are ſpoken of as familiarly known. In one remarkable 
Paſſage, he deſcribes himſelf as living in a Sort of claſſical Age, which were conveyed in 
the Songs of Bards ; and points at a Period of Darkneſs and Ignorance which lay beyond' 
the Reach of Tradition. His Words,” ſays he, „came only by Halves to our Ears; 


they were dark as the Tales of other Times, before the Light of the Song aroſe,” * he 
War of Cares. 
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an Inſult that may pleaſe. a malignant Diſpoſition, - but proves 
nothing detrimental to the Point in Queſtion. ' Of the Greek 
and Roman Languages, there now. remain only the Works of 
ſome particular Authors . After the Downfal of two Lan- 
guages, to which the Numbers of eminent Men that embelliſh- 
ed them by their Labours, and the Power of the Nations by 
whom they were ſpoke, promiſed a much longer Duration ; 
what Wonder that the Earſe, a Tongue confined for many 
Centuries paſt to an obſcure Corner of the Globe, ſhould be 
now diſuſed? Nothing could have ſupported it ſo long, but 
the violent Paſſion which the Scotch have always had for the 
Cuſtoms and Manners of their remote Anceſtors. But this pa- 
triotic Spirit has been viſibly decreaſing for ſome Years ; and 
ſuch a Rage for emigrating, and bettering their Fortunes, now 
univerſally prevails, that nothing is ſtudied or conſidered, but 
what conduce to accompliſh theſe intereſted Views. To this, 
and not to the invidious Reaſons given by Johnſon, mult be aſ- 


The Preſervation of theſe we owe chiefly to the Monks; a Service, which would. en- | 
title them to the Gratitude of Mankind in general, if Society derived no other Benefit 
from their Ioftitution. Mr. Warton (Diff. II. prefixed to his Hiftory of Engliſh Poetry) 

_ obſerves, with an Impartiality which dees him Honour, that it is common to paſs an un- 
diſtinguiſhing Cenſure on theſe People, and to ſuppoſe their Foundations to have been 
the Retreats of illiterate Indolence ; when at the ſame Time it is certain, that the moſt 
eminent Scholars which England produced, both in Philoſophy and Humanity, before and 
even below the Twelfth Century, were educated in the religious Houſes. The Encou- 
ragement given in the Engl Monaſteries for tranſcribing Books, was very conſiderable. . 

In every great Abbey there was an Apartment called the Scriptorium, where many Writers 
were conſtantly buſied in tranſcribing. not only the Service-Books for the Choir, but Books 
for the Library,—This was alſo a Practice in the Monaſteries abroad, in which not only 


the Monks of mature A ge, but likewiſe Novices and even Boys were employed. See 
. Anglic. II. 726. 
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figned that general Neglect of the Earſe, which is now confined 
to the moſt ignorant of the People, and will, probably, in a 
Century or two longer be totally extinct. We have therefore 
great Reaſon to rejoice, that ſuch valuable Monuments of Anti- 
quity as the Poems of Offian, ſhould be brought to Light-1 in.the 
laſt Breath of this expiring — 


« The Earſ has many Diale&s, and the Words uſed in ſome 
Iſlands are not always known in others. In literate Nations, 
though the Pronunciation, and ſometimes the Words of 
common Speech may differ, as now in England, compared 
“with the South of Scotland, yet there is a written Diction, 
** which pervades all Dialects, and is underſtood in every Pro- 
vince... But where the whole Language is colloquial, he that 
has only one Part, never gets the reſt, as he cannot get it 
but by Change of Reſidence.” 


cc 


cc 
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The Earſe, as well as every other Language uſed by People 
ſpread over an Extent of Territory, might in ſome Diſtricts be 
ſpoke with greater Purity than in others; there might have 
been too cant Words or Phraſes particular to ſome certain 
Places ; but theſe little Peculiarities no Way affected the ſtand- 
ing Diction common to all the Provinces. The Compoſitions 
of the Bards ſupplied the Place of Books; for though their 
Songs were only common to Memory, yet, as it was the Cuſtom 
to repeat them publickly at Feaſts, and on all ſolemn Occaſions, 


they were as univerſally known, and more ſo to the Maſs of the 


People, than if they had been in Print. Books, which are-the 
Repoſitories of good W are confined wholly to the 
Literati; 5 
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Literati; ſo that thoſe who dwell remote in the Country, differ 
fo much in Pronunciation and Mode of Expreſſion from the 
more poliſhed Inhabitants of large Cities, as ſcarcely to be un- 
derſtood by one another. But this was not the Caſe in the 
Highlands ; there the common People ſpoke the Ear/e with an 
Elegance little inferior to the Gentry, or even the Bards them- 
ſelves. As no other Language was known, and no Intercourſe 
kept up with Foreigners, their Diction continued always the 
ſame; whilſt | thoſe of their Neighbours, though abounding 
much more in Books, was always varying. It is to the Know- 
ledge of, and the fooliſh Paſſion of adopting new Words from 
the dead and modern Languages, that the Engliſb owes its 
Mutability: Though the Nation has not been over-run by 
Strangers ſince the Conqueſt, yet Chaucer, who wrote in the 
Thirteenth Century, is now almoſt unintelligible ; while Offar's 
Compolitions (who was. born a thouſand Years before him) are 


eaſily underſtood by every Highlander competently converſant 
in his native Tongue, 


In an unwritten Speech, nothing that is not very ſhort is 
<< tranſmitted from one Generation to another. Few have Op- 
portunities of hearing a long Compoſition often enough to 
learn it, or have Inclination to repeat it ſo often as is neceſ- 
fary to retain it; and what is once forgotten is loſt for ever. 
I believe there cannot be recoyered, in the whole Earſe Lan- 
guage, five hundred Lines of which there is an Evidence to 
prove them an hundred Years old. Yet I hear that the Father 
of Offian boaſts of two Cheſts more of ancient Poetry, which 
*© he ſuppreſſes, becauſe they are too good for the Engliſh.” 

| We 
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- We have already ſhewn that the Tranſactions of all Nations, 
before the Introduction of Letters, were couched in Verſe, and 
handed down to Poſterity by Perſons who made it their ſole 
Study to learn theſe Compoſitions themſelves, and teach them 
to others. This was the firſt Origin of Poetry: hence the Greek 
Ao or Rhapſodiſts, of whom Homer himſelf was one; hence the 
Scalds or Scalders of Scandinavia; hence the Euhages or Bardi 
of Gaul; hence the Senachies and Ferdan of the Iriſb and Scotch. 
The great Number that lived by this Profeflion, whoſe whole 
Time was taken up in repeating them in Public, and teaching 
them to others, made them not only Maſters of the longeſt 


Compoſitions, but rendered it impoſſible that any worth pre- 
ſerving ſhould be loſt *. 


That ſome of theſe Songs were of conſiderable Length, we 
may judge by what Tacitus relates of the Germans, whoſe whole 
Hiſtory, he ſays, was recorded in ancient Poems delivered down 
by oral Tradition . We are aſſured that Garcillaſſo compoſed 


the 


* 


* Beſides that O/iar's Poems were ſet to Muſic, the Method in which they were com- 
poſed greatly facilitated the Memory of them; for each Verſe was ſo connected with thoſe 
which preceded or followed it, that if one Line had been remembered in a Stanza, it was 
almoſt impoſſible to forget the reſt, The Cadences followed in ſo natural a Gradation, 
and the Words were ſo adapted to the common 'Turn of the Voice, after it is raiſed to a 
certain Key, that it was hardly poſſible, from a Similarity of Sound, to ſubſtitute one 
Word for another. This Excellence is peculiar to the Celtic Tongue, and is perhaps to 


be met with in no other Language. See Mr. apa Treg 8 Diſſertation N the 
Antiquity of O/ian's Poems. | | 


+ Celebrant carminibus antiquis, quod unum apud illos memoriæ et annalium genus oft. 
Lib, II. | 


f 
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the Hiſtory of Peru, from old Songs which his Mother, a 
Princeſs deſcended from the Yncas, had taught him in his 
Youth. Now, Poems could not be very ſhort, that contained 


all the Actions of a warlike People, or from which the Mate- 
rials of a Hiſtory could be collected. 


The Druids of Gaul could not confine within very narrow 
Limits their Diſquiſitions of the Stars and their Motions ; the 
Magnitude of- the Heavens and the Earth; the Nature of 
Things; the Tranſmigration of Souls; the Greatneſs and Power 
of the immortal Gods : yet all they delivered on theſe different 
Subjects were entruſted only to Memory, and ſo ſent down from 
Father to Son . After theſe undoubted Facts, will Johnſon 
ſtill contend, hat in an unwritten Speech N that is not very 
ure is tranſmitted from one Generation to another ? 


What he afterwards advances, that there is not in the Earſe 
Language, five hundred Lines of which there is any Evidence to 
prove them a hundred Years old, is equally erroneous and abſurd. 
Beſides the Works of Offan, whoſe Authenticity is atteſted by 
ſo many credible Witneſſes, and Antiquity undeniable, there 
are many other Compoſitions in the Galic Tongue, which might 
be proved much older than the Term he ſpeaks of. If Mr. 
Macpherſon has confined himſelf to the Poems of Offan, it was 
not that he thought the reſt too good for the Engliſb, but, on 
the contrary, © was afraid the Ideas they contained were too 
local to be admired in another Language, and that their 


«© Obſcurity 


75 
* Vid. Ce/ar de bello Gall. Lib. VI. 
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% Obſcurity and Inaccuracy might diſguſt in a Tranſlation.” * 
Had Dr. Johnſon any Candour, he would have preferred theſe 
Reaſons to uncertain Hearſay, and the illiberal Miſrepreſenta- 
tions of Mr. Macpherſon's Enemies. 


He that goes into the Highlands with a Mind naturally 
acquieſcent, and a Credulity eager for Wonders, may come 
back with an Opinion very different from me ; for the Inha- 
bitants, knowing the Ignorance of all Strangers in their Lan- 
guage and Antiquities, perhaps are not very ſcrupulous Ad- 
* herents to Truth; yet I do not fay that they deliberately 
* ſpeak ſtudied Falſchood, or have a ſettled Purpoſe to deceive. 
They have inquired and conſidered little, and do not always 
feel their own Ignorance. They are not much accuſtomed: 
to be interrogated by others ; and ſeem never to have thought 
upon interrogating themſelves ; ſo that if they do not know 


what they tell to be true, they likewiſe do not diſtinctly per- 
5 ceive it to be falſe.” 
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By what the Doctor ſays in the Beginning of this Paragraph, 
it evidently appears that many gave him very different Accounts 
from thoſe he has delivered to the Public. But Fohnſon hates 
the Scorch ; accordingly, his Journey among them was not to 
give a fair and impartial Relation of the People and their Man- 
ners, but only to vilify the Nation-in general, and to contradict 
in particular all that had been advanced with regard to the 
Poems publiſhed by Mr. Macpherſon : This being certainly his 

| [1613 b | Deſign, 
E See Mr. Macpher/on's Diſſertation concerning the Poems of O/far. 
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Deſign, it is no Way furpriſing that a Man of his known Abi- 
lities ſhould make Perſons, not prepared for Objections, give 
eontradictory Anſwers to Queſtions purpoſely put to puzzle and 
embarraſs ; but though in a Strain of inſolent Pedantry he up- 
braids them with Ignorance, yet he is not quite ſo abandoned 
as to charge them with any open Breach of Sincerity. 


*« Mr. Boſwell was very diligent in his Inquiries, and the 
Reſult of his Inveſtigations was, that the Anſwer to the ſe- 
*© cond Queſtion was commonly ſuch as nullified the firſt. 


„* 


% We were awhile told, that they had an old Tranſlation of 
the Scriptures ; and told it till it would appear Obſtinacy to 
* inquire again. Yet by continued Accumulation of Queſtions 
«© we found, the Tranſlation meant, if any Meaning there Were, 
* was DIY elſe — an Iriſh Bible. 


66 


«We TREN of Manuſcripts that were, or that had been in 
te the Hands of ſomebody's Father, or Grandfather ; but at 
* laſt we had no Reaſon to believe they were any other than 
« Iriſh. Martin mentions 1rifh, but never any Earſe Manu- 
« ſcripts, to be found in the Mands in his Time.” 


Mr. Boſwell, whom, from his being obliged to be back Se- 
fore the Courts of Fuſtice were opened, as Fobnſon informs us in 
another Place, I take to be of the Law, was a very proper Per- 
ſon to croſs-queſtion the poor ignorant Hebridians. Though I 
think if they had travelled with an Intention, not of contradict- 
ing, but of learning the Truth, they ſhould have conſulted the 

| 1 Gentlemen , 
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as above quoted, ſays, he tranſlated the Pſalms and Goſpels into 
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Gentlemen, eſpecially the Clergy of the Country, of whom the 
Doctor himſelf gives a very favourable Character *. This would 
have given their Reports ſome Weight, but Fohnſon's Hearſay 
has too much the Appearance of Prejudice, not to ſay Falſe- 
hood, to be credited by the better and wiſer Part of Mankind. 


We may in particular ſafely conclude, that the old Tranſla- 
tion of the Scripture, and the Manuſcripts here alluded to, 
were really, as they were informed, wrote in the Earſe Lan- 
guage; iſt, becauſe we have already ſeen, that the Natives had 
a Tranſlation of the Scripture, as far back as the latter End of 
the Twelfth Century; 2dly, becauſe we are ſure that there 
have been Earſe Manuſcripts, and can moreover prove that 
thoſe mentioned by Martin, though he calls them 1r:/h, were 
undoubtedly Earſe. Iriſh and Earſe are ſynonymous Terms, 
derived from {ar or Ear, Weſt +, and ſignify the Weſtern or 
Galic Language. Accordingly in this Senſe we find them uſed. 


by Scottiſb Authors: Thus the Rev. Mr. Alexander Pope, Mi- 


niſter of Reay, ſpeaking of Gilbert Murray, Biſhop of Cathneſs, 
the 


* Theſe are John/on's own Words; I never was in any Houſe of the andi, where 
** I did not find Books in more Languages than one, if I ſtaid long enough to want them, 
except one from which the Family was removed. Literature is not neglected by the 
** higher Rank of the Hebridians.” And ſpeaking of the Paſtors, he ſays; I ſaw not 
one in the Hande, whom I had Reaſon to think either deficient in Learning, or irre- 
“ gular in Life. But found ſeveral with whom I could not converſe without wiſhing, - 


as my Reſpect increaſed, that they had not been Pre/byterians.” Journey to the Weſtern: 
Hands. 2 | Chg | | 


+ See a Note to the 215th Verſe of the Firſt Book of the following Poem. 
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the Iriſh Language, or Scots Galic. That Mr. Martin called 
the Manuſcripts in Queſtion 1r;/ in the ſame Senſe, appears 
evident from his uſing it invariably throughout his whole Book, 
to expreſs the Tongue of the Weſtern Ilanders, who are by all 
allowed to ſpeak the Scots Galic*. Fobnſon, who has read 


Martin, could not be ignorant of this, and muſt therefore have 


made the above Objection in Contradiction to his own Convic- 
tion : but our Antagoniſt ſticks at nothing, however falſe, to 


attain his Ends, as will manifeſtly appear in the Courſe of this 
Diſpute. | 


1 ſuppoſe my Opinion of the Poems of Offan is alregdy 
** diſcovered. I believe they never exiſted in any other Form 
* than that which we have ſeen PT. The Editor, or Author, 

never 


2 


* When Martin's Authority was brought above in Support of ancient Far/e Mann- 
ſcripts, we forgot to obſerve, that he likewiſe makes Mention of the famous Fin-mac- 


coul: The Natives, ſays he, have many Stories of this General and his Army, with which I 


ſhall not trouble the Reader. He is mentioned in Biſhop Lefly's Hiffory. In Arran, Martin 


was ſhewn a Cave, large enough to hold a hundred Men, in which Fin-mac-con! lodged 
during his Reſidence in that ard. There was likewiſe a Stone, to which, they told 
him, he uſually tied his Hunting Dog Bran. Theſe, and other Accounts common to 


the Vulgar, however fabulous and extravagant, are convincing Proofs of the Exiſtence of 
ſuch a Perſonage formerly in thoſe Parts. 


+ An anonymous Perſon, who, in the S-. James Chronicle, ſigned himfelf V. Cam- 
brenfis, has fully confuted Dr. Fohn/on with reſpe& to all he advances in this Place: I 


ſhall therefore take the Liberty to tranſcribe a Part of his Letter. Dr. J. ſays, that 


the Poems of O/fan never exiſted in any other Form than that in which we have ſeen them, 
I beg Pardon for contradicting ſo reſpectable an Author, but muſt think what he affirms 
is a Miſtake ; for I have often ſeen and heard them repeated in another Form, and in an- 
other Language, in that of the J %; and though I am neither an /ri/5 nor a Scots-man, 


of 
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« never could ſhew the Original; nor can it be ſhewn by any 
„ Other; to revenge reaſonable Incredulity, by refuſing Evi- 
« dence, is a Degree of Inſolence, with which the World is 
* not yet acquainted ; and ſtubborn Audacity is the laſt Refuge 
„ of Guilt. It would be eaſy to ſhew it if he had it; but 
«© where could it be had? It is too long to be remembered, 
„and the Language formerly had nothing written. He has 
doubtleſs inſerted Names that circulate in popular Stories, 
and may have tranſlated ſome wandering Ballads, if any can 
be found; and the Names, and ſome of the Images being 
recolleted, make an inaccurate Auditor imagine, by the 


Help of Caledonian Bigotry, that he has formerly heard the 
* Whole.” 
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yet L anderſtand ſufficiently of both Diale&s to prevent any Impoſition that might be at- 
tempted to deceive me, on ſuch an Occaſion. I ſay I have ſeen poetical MV. in the 1rif 
Language, and have taken Extracts from them, which contained the Exploits of Fin- 
zac-combhal, and his Heroes, though not exactly the ſame, yet like as to the Matter, 
with the Poems attributed to O//ar. Theſe are written in the 7r;/ Characters, but cer- 
tainly not ſo ancient as ſome there would have them to be ; but I may venture to ſay long 
before Mr. Macpher/on, and Dr. Johnſon were born, and therefore to be ſeen before the 
Form Mr. Becket has given us of them, In regard to what the Doctor affirms of their 
being too long to be remembered, ſurely that alſo muſt be a Miſtake. They are ſeparate 
Books, or diſtin& Parts, and there are many ſtill living in the North of Ireland who can 
repeat them Word for Word. I preſume the Doctor muſt remember Boys at School who 
could repeat one or all the Eclogues, or a Georgic of Virgil. I can with Truth aver, and 
what many will affirm, that there are ſeveral Perſons in Vales who can repeat the Tran- 
ſactions (however fabulous) of Arthur, and his MiL-wys, i. e. his thouſand Heroes, 
which are as long as the Poems of Oſſian. We have ſtill extant in the ſame Manner, 
ſome of the Poems of T'aiiscyn PEN. Baypp, i. e. the Chief of Poets, in the Welch 


Language, and they are not inferior to modern Poetry of high Eſtimation, Talſſcyn flou- 
ziſhed in the Year Five Hundred. 
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The Evidence of the anonymous Author in the Note, plainly 
proves the Exiſtence of the Poems, in another Form, long be- 
fore they were tranſlated by Mr. Macpherſon. That the Editor 
never could ſhew the Original, is aſſerted directly in the Face 
of Facts. Mr. Macpherſon, even before the Tranſlation made 
its Appearance, publiſhed Propoſals for printing by Subſcription 
the Originals “; but finding no Encouragement, he contented 
himſelf with leaving a Copy of the Archetype ſome Months in 
the Bookſeller's Shop, for the Inſpection of the Curious: And 
when Temora came out, the Original of the Seventh Book was 
given as a Specimen of the Galic Language +. I cannot deviſe 
what other Methods, than theſe mentioned, the Editor could 


have poſſibly taken, to convince the Public in general of the 
Authenticity of the Poems. 


The Doctor's Objections of Offan being too long to be re- 
membered, and of the Language having had formerly nothing 
written; have been already fully anſwered, by what was ſaid on 

the 


* Laſt Year he (Macpherſon) publiſhed Propoſals for printing by Subſcription the Originals, 
in order to convince the Critics of their Authenticity ; but as no Subſcription was received, he 
took it for granted that the Public required no ſuch Teſtimonies : Nevertheleſs, he fill intends to 
print the Originals, or, at leaſt, to depofite Copies of them in ſome public Library. See the 
Critical Review, No. 71, for December 1761. We hope Mr. Macpher/on has, or will 
fulfil one of theſe Promiſes, not for the Authenticity of the Poems, which cannot be 
doubted ; but that the World may have left a complete Copy of Ofar's original No 
from the Hands of a Perſon ſo well verſed 1 in the Galic Language. 


+ This . was prefixed by the Author : It is thought proper to give a Spe- 
cimen of the original Galic, for the Satisfaction of thoſe who doubt the Authenticity of 
Offan's Poems, The Seventh Book of Temora is fixed on, for that Purpole, not from any 

other 
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the early Orthography of the Earſe Tongue, and the Practice 
common to all Nations of preſerving paſt Events by oral Tra- 
dition, before they were acquainted with the Uſe of Letters. 
As for the Editor paſſing his own Compoſitions for ancient 
Poems, by inſerting Names that circulate in popular Stories and 
wandering Ballads; the Impoſſibility of ſuch a Fraud appears, 
by the Pains taken to compare Mr. Macpherſon's Verſion with 
the original Songs, ſtill remembered by many of the Natives, 
as well as with written Copies to be found in the Hands of ſome 
Gentlemen of Taſte and Learning. Upon the neareſt Examina- 
tion the Tranſlations were allowed to be amazingly literal, even 


ſo much ſo, as often to preſerve the Cadence of the Galic Ver- 
ſification, | 


I aſked a very learned Miniſter in Sky, who had uſed all 
« Arts to make me believe the Genuinenefs of the Book, whe- 
ther at laſt he believed it himſelf? But he would not anſwer. 


« He wiſhed me to be deceived; for the Honour of his Coun- 


«ce try ; 


other ſuperior Merit, than the Variety of its Verſification, To print any Part of the 
former Collection was unneceſſary, as a Copy of the Originals lay, for many Months, in 
the Bookſeller's Hands, for the Inſpection of the Curious“. Though the erroneous Or- 
thography of the Bards is departed from, in many Inſtances, in the following Specimen, 
yet ſeveral quieſcent Conſonants are retained, to ſhew the Derivation of the Words. This 
Circumſtance may give an uncouth Appearance to the Language, in the Eyes of thoſe 
who are Strangers to its Harmony, They ought, however, to conſider, that a Language 
is put to the ſevereſt Teſt, when it is ſtripped of its own proper Characters; eſpecially 


when the Power of one of them requires, ſometimes, a Combination of two or three Roman 
Letters to expreſs it. 


* And this Mr, Becket has ſolemnly avowed in the public Papers, 


8 
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«« try; but would not directly and formally deceive me. Yet 


has this Man's Teſtimony been publickly produced, as of one 
* that held Fingal to be the Work of Man. 


Allowing this Account, notwithſtanding the dubious Aſpect 


it bears *, to be exactly true; a very different Inference may be 


drawn from it, than that which our Antagoniſt alledges. The 
Conteſt, we may preſume, was carried on in the imperious 
(and I might add abuſive) Strain natural to Fohnſon ; who at 
length putting ſuch an impertinent Queſtion to the Miniſter, 
as aſking if he believed what he was all the while contending 
for, the reverend Gentleman, juſtly offended at his doubting 
of it, agreeable to the Rules of Politeneſs bridled his Reſent- 
ment ; and probably finding the ſtrongeſt Arguments urged in 
vain, dropped the Diſpute. This to have been really the Caſe 
is more conſonant to Reaſon, than to ſuppoſe a Man of the 
Miniſter's Cloth and Learning capable of impoſing upon another 


what he did not believe himſelf: Nor does it look at all con- 


ſiſtent, that he would heſitate to tell a Lie, at the Inſtant he 
was obtruding the groſſeſt Impoſture upon the Doctor. 


lt is faid, that ſome Men of Integrity profeſs to have beard 
« Parts of it, but Aber all heard them when they were Boys; 


and 


This was ſent to the Preſs before I had read the Letters from Edinburgh, written in 
the Years 1774 and 1775. The Author of theſe aſſures us, that a Perſon of Credit, wha 
was preſent during the Converſation here alluded to, informed him, that there is not @ 
Word of Truth in this Relation of Dr. Jobnſan. As the Gentleman's Letter is too long 
to be quoted in a Note, and yet too intereſting to be entirely omitted, it ſhall be printed 
at Length at the End of the Preface, 


R 
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& and it was never ſaid that any of them could recite ſix Lines. 
% They remember Names, and perhaps ſome proverbial Senti- 
« ments; and, having no diſtin& Ideas, coin a Reſemblance 
« without an Original. The Perſuaſion of the Scots, however, 
« js far from being univerſal; and in a Queſtion ſo capable of 
© Proof, why ſhould Doubt be ſuffered to continue? The 
% Editor has been heard to ſay, that Part of the Poem was re- 
e ceived by him, in the Saxon Character. He has then found 
*© by ſome peculiar Fortune, an unwritten Language, written, 
in a Character which the Natives probably never beheld.” 


It really amazes me to hear Johnſon advance, that all thoſe 
Gentlemen who ſet their Names to the Authenticity of Ofjan's 
Poems, heard them only when they were Boys. To expoſe the 
barefaced Falſity of his Aſſertion, we have only to turn back to _ 
the Teſtimonies prefixed to this Preface, 


« Dr. Hugh Blair, defirous to have the Tranſlation compared. 
with the oral Editions of any who had Parts of the Original 
diſtinctly on their Memory, applied to ſeveral Clergymen to 


make Inquiry in their reſpective Pariſhes Concerning ſuch Per- 


ſons; and to compare what they rehearſed with the printed 


Verfion. Accordingly, from the Rev. Mr. John Macpherſon, 


Miniſter of Slate, in Sky; Mr. Neil Macleod, Miniſter of Roſs, 
in Mull; Mr.” Angus Macleod, Miniſter of South Vit; Mr. 
Donald Macqueen, Miniſter of Kilmuir, in Sky; and Mr. Donald 
Macleod, Miniſter. of Glenelg ; he had Reports on this Head, 
containing diſtin and explicit Teſtimonies to almoſt the whole 
Epic Poem of Finga/, from Beginning to End, and feveral alſo 
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of the leſſer Poems, as rehearſed in the Original, in their Pre- 
ſence, by Perſons whoſe Names and Places of Abode they men- 
tion, and compared by themſelves with the printed Tranſlation. 
They affirm that in many Places, what was rehearſed in their 
Preſence agreed literally and exactly with the Tranſlation. In 
ſome Places they found Variations from it, and Variations even 
among different Rehearſers of the ſame Poem in the Original; 
as Words and Stanzas omitted by ſome which others repeated, 
and the Order and Connection in ſome Places changed. But 
they remarked, that theſe Variations are on the Whole not very 
material; and that Mr. Macpherſon ſeemed to them to follow 
the moſt juſt and authentic Copy of the Senſe of his Author. 
Some of theſe Clergymen, particularly Mr. Neil Macleod, can 


themſelves repeat from Memory ſeveral Paſſages of Fingal ; the 
Tranſlation of which they aſſure me is exact. 


« Mr. Alexander Macaulay, Chaplain to the 88th Regiment ; 
Mr. Adam Ferguſon, Profeſſor of Moral Philoſophy ; and Mr. 
Alexander Fraſer, Governor to Francis Stuart, Eſq. informed 
him, that at ſeyeral different Times. they were with Mr. Mac- 
pherſon, after he had returned from his Journey through the 
Highlands, and whilſt he was employed in the Work of Tran- 
ſlating; that they looked into his Manuſcripts, ſeveral of which 
had the Appearance of being old; that they were fully ſatisfied 
of their being genuine Highland Poems; that they compared 
the Tranſlation in many Places with the Original, and they 
atteſt it to be very juſt and faithful, and remarkably literal.” 
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I have tranſcribed theſe few Inſtances, from among many, to 


il FE how falſe it is to pretend that all thoſe who- gave their 
| $3.16 T 


eſtimony of the Authenticity of the Tranſlation, had only 
heard the Poems when they were Boys, and remembered but 
Names and ſome proverbial Sentiments, by which, without any 
diſtin& Ideas, they coined a Reſemblance without an Original : 
- On the contrary, we ſee, ſome of theſe Gentlemen could them- 
ſelves recite a great Part of the Poems ; and moreover compared 
the Tranſlation with what others rehearſed, who knew the 
Whole. Several make Affidavit that they ſaw Mr. Macpher/on's 
Manuſcripts, and, comparing his Tranſlation with thoſe Ori- 
ginals, found it remarkably literal. Are not theſe Proofs as 
full as the Nature of the Thing can poſſibly admit? Therefore 


to require any others is abſurd; and if Fohnſor ſtill pretends a 


Doubt, it is becauſe he is obſtinate, and reſolved to oppoſe the 
cleareſt Evidence. 


As for the Rigs being heard to fay, that Part of the Poem 
was received by him in the Saxon Character, there is not the 
leaſt Impoſſibility in that, ſince the Character, which goes by 
the Name of Saxon, is the ſame with that made Uſe of by the 
ancient Britons. For Sir James Ware (in the Antiquities of 
Ireland, C. III.) informs us, that the Saxons, having no Al- 
phabet of their own, borrowed the old Britiſh Letters from the 
Irifh ; when, after their Converſion, they flocked to that King- 
dom for Education. Camden (p. 1318) inclines to the ſame 


Opinion. What ſeems to put it beyond a Doubt is, that the 
Saxon Character is ſimilar with that 1 in Ireland and Scotland 


at 
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at this Day *. Johnſon therefore diſcovers his Ignorance in up- 
braiding Macpherſon with finding an unwritten Language in a 
Character which the Natives never beheld, ſince it was the 
common, if not the only one they were acquainted with +. 


"73> | . | 15% | I have 


* What is here ſaid gives an additional strength to the Suppoſition made in another 
Place, that the Scorch and 1riſþ were acquainted with the Uſe of Letters before the "_ 
duction of Chriſtianity, | 


I ſhall here, for the Satisfaction of the Reader, give the Letters, ROPES called Caron, 
with the Galic Appellations of them. 


Aa Na Ailim. > dna "hs Re > 
=D 3B Db Has. Mm m Muin. 

C c Cc nar Nn Nn Nuin. 
„ cc 
Ee ee Eadha. P p _ Pp Fachboc. 
F F F p Fearn. 7 
. r 
Hh Ph Uath. Tt T c Tinne. 

I i - I 1, Jogha. Uu Uu Ur. 


Some Tables add three more Leitet, viz. CP or Q, called Dueirt; NY, called, 


| Needal; and 2, called Ztraif. But theſe are excluded the modern Alphabet as ſuper- | 


fAluous Conſonants : For Quand K are pronounced as c; and NY, and Z are never uſed, 


+ Notwithſtanding the Doctor's boaſted a 5 3 Knowledge, he appears 


very deficient in Antiquity. Being told in the Iſle of $4y, that Urns are frequently found 
in the Cairns ; regardleſs of Scotch Information, he is of Opinion the Cuſtom of burning 


the Dead never reached thoſe Parts: But our Note at the End of the Second Book, will 


convince the Reader of the contrary; and Olaus Mormius evidently proves that this Prac- 
tice prevailed m"_—_ the Northern Nations, 


b.. 


—— as 
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J havg yet ſuppoſed no Impoſture but in the Publiſher, 


« yet am far from Certainty, that ſome Tranſlations have not 


been lately made, that may now be obtruded as Parts of the 


* original Work. Credulity on one Part is a ſtrong Tempta- 
tion to Deceit on the other, eſpecially to Deceit of which no 
« perſonal Injury is the Conſequence, and which flatters the 
« Author with his own Ingenuity. The Scots have ſomething 
to plead for their eaſy Reception of an improbable Fiction: 
They are ſeduced by their Fondneſs for their ſuppoſed An- 
* ceſtors. A Scotchman muſt be a very ſturdy Moraliſt, who 
6 does not love Scotland better than Truth; he will always 
love it better than Inquiry: And if Falſehood flatters his 
* Vanity, will not be very diligent to detect it. Neither ought 
«© the Erg/þ to be much influenced by Scotch Authority; for 
of the paſt and preſent State of the whole Earſe Nation, the 
« Lowlanders are at leaſt as ignorant as ourſelves. To be ig- 
norant is painful; but it is dangerous to quiet our Uneaſineſs 
by the deluſive Opiate of haſty Credulity.“ 


cc 


6 


Doctor Fohnſon, after every Attempt to overthrow the Au- 
thenticity of Offan, here maliciouſly endeavours to invalidate 
whatever may hereafter be produced in his Favour. Buf the 
Suppoſition that ſome have been employed in making an Ear/e 
Verſion to obtrude upon the Public for the Original, is as 
groundleſs as it is invidious. The Tranſlator produced the 
Original, and, had he met with any Encouragement, would 
have printed it, when the firſt Publication made its Appearance. 
Though. Johnſon is ignorant of the Galic Language, all in the 
Kingdom are not: V. Cambrenjis, N e profeſſes to 

know 


No 
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know enough to detect any Forgery that might be attempted. 
The ſame Gentleman declares, he had both ſeen and heard the 
Poems ſung in the North of Ireland, long before he faw the 
Form in which they were given by Mr. Becker. 


The Acquaintance of the 1ri/h whh theſe Poems, puts their 
Authenticity beyond a Doubt, and deſtroys at once the extraya- 
gant Notion, that the Low/anders as well as Highlanders {from 


a Love to their Country, and a F ondneſs for their Juppeſed An- 
ceftors} have combined to palm the groſſeſt Forgeries upon the 


learned World. No one except Johnſon, who has ſtuck at no- 


thing to ſatisfy his private Antipathy, would have had the Te- 


merity to accuſe them of a Thing ſo evidently impracticable 
and abſurd. But however ſuch wanton Attacks upon the 


Character of a wiſe and reſpectable Nation may pleaſe the ma- 
lignant Spirit of ſome of his Countrymen, they will never, 


with the better Part, gain him any Credit either as a Philoſo- 


pher or a Man. 7 

* But this is the Age in which thoſe who could not read, 
have been ſuppoſed to write ; in which the Giants of anti- 
quated Romance haye been exhibited as Realities. If we 


c 
46 


4 


* 


o 


A 


Vacuity with OMian. If we have not ſearched the Magellanic 


253 let us however forbear to people them with Pata- 
* gons.” 5 | 3 5 : 


4 


ö That a Perſon, who can neither write nor read, may ſtill 
compoſe in a T ongue with which he is well acquainted, we 
have 


know little of the ancient Highlanders, let us not fill the 
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have proved very poſſible both from Reaſon and ancient Prac- 
tice; but Doctor Samuel Fohnſon is the firſt, and will probably 
be the laſt, that travelled in Search of Records which he could 
not read, and criticiſed a Language of which he never under- 
ſtood a Syllable: However, we are confident the Public will 
not let themſelves be deceived by the Miſrepreſentations of one, 
who was too ungenerous to judge with Candour, and too igno- 
rant to diſcover a Fraud, if any ſuch had been intended. I am 
really ſurpriſed that a Man of his literary Reputation, would 
venture it in a Conteſt for which he was every Way ſo very im- 
proper; the Editor is a Perſon of great Abilities, Fohnſon's 
Equal on any, but far his Superior on the Ground he has 
choſen to engage him. I expected before this he would have 
chaſtized the Doctor's Inſolence, and vindicated his own Cha- 
racter from the Injuries openly offered to it. But the following 
Sheets being actually in the Preſs, obliged me, in the mean 
Time, to ſtep forth in Defence of the Bard, and to confront, 
though with the utmoſt Diffidence, this Colgſſus of Engliſb 
Learning: And though, I preſume, the Futility of his Argu- 
ments has been already ſufficiently ſhewn, as a farther Confuta- 
tion of the ſame, I (all here ſubjoin certain Conſiderations 
tending to evince, that the Manners deſeribed by Oſian muſt 
have been real, and not the counterfeit Invention of a modern 
Author *. If they will peruſe with Attention theſe Conſider- 


ations, I do not deſpair of bringing over even the moſt incredu- 
lous to my Opinion. 


It 


® The following Arguments are taken from Lord Kames, a greater Critic, and one 
who has a much better Title to the Name of Philoſopher than Dr. Fohn/on. See Chetebes 
of ibe Hiftory of Man,— Appetite for Society, — Origin of National Society, 
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It is a noted and well- founded Obſervation, that Manners 
are never painted to the Life by any one to whom they are not 
familiar. It is not difficult to draw the Outlines of imaginary 
Manners; but to fill up the Picture with all the Variety of 
Tints that Manners aſſume in different Situations, uniting all 
in one entire Whole, Hic labor, hoc opus eſt. Yet the Manners 
here ſuppoſed to be invented, are delineated in a Variety of In- 
cidents, of Sentiments, of Images, and of Alluſions, making 
one entire Picture, without once deviating into the ſlighteſt 
Incongruity. Every Scene in Oſian relates to Hunting, to 
Fighting, and to Love; the ſole Occupations of Men in the 
original State of Society: There is not a ſingle Image, Simile, 
or Alluſion, but what is borrowed from that State, without a 
jarring Circumſtance. Suppoſing all to be mere Invention, is 
it not amazing to find no Mention of Highland Clans, nor of 
any Name now in Uſe? Is it not ſtill more amazing, that 
there is not the ſlighteſt Hint of the Chriſtian Religion, not 
even in a Metaphor or Alluſion ? Is it not equally amazing, 
that in a Work where Deer's' Fleſh is frequently mentioned, 
and a curious Method of roaſting it, there ſhould not be a Word 


of Fiſh as Food, which is ſo common in later Times? Very 


few Highlanders know that their Forefathers did not eat Fiſh; 
and ſuppoſing it to be known, it would require Attention more 
than human, never once to mention it. Can it be ſuppoſed, 
that a modern Writer could be ſo conſtantly on his Guard, as 
never to mention Corn, nor Cattle? In a Story ſo ſcanty of 
poetical Images, the ſedentary Life of a Shepherd, and the In- 


duſtry of a Huſbandman would make a capital F igure: The 
cloven Foot would ſomewhere appear. And yet in all the 
„ | FS ITO REY 4 — *. Works 
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Works of Offian, there is no Mention of Agriculture; and but 
a ſlight Hint of a Herd of Cattle in one or two Allufions. I 
willingly give all Advantages to the Unbeliever: Suppoſing the 
Author of Offan to be a late Writer, embelliſhed with every 
Refinement of modern Education; yet even upon that Suppoſi- 
tion he is a Miracle, far from e equalled 0 80 ih other 
Author ancient or modern. 


% 


But the remote Andauity of the Bard muſt. be admitted, 


when we conſider that his Works cannot have exiſted leſs than 
three or four Centuries back. The. Tranſlator ſaw in the Jie 


of Sy the firſt four Books of the Poem of Fingal, written in a 
fair Hand on Vellum, and bearing Date in the Year 1403. 
The Natives believe that Poem to be very ancient: Many have 
Paſſages of it by Heart, tranſmitted by Memory from their 
Forefathers. Their Dogs bear commonly the Name of Luatb, 
Bran, &c. mentioned i in theſe Poems, as 'our Dogs do of Pojm- 


pey and Cæſar. Many other Particulars might be brought; 


but theſe are ſufficient to prove that the Poem has fubſiſted at 
leaſt theſe three or four hundred Years; Taking this for 
granted, I argue thus: The Highlanders at preſent are rude 
and illiterate, and could not in Fact be much better at the above 
Period. Now to hold the Manners deſcribed in Offan to be 


| imaginary, is in Effect to hold, that they were invented by an 


ignorant Highlander, acquainted with the rude Manners of his 
own Country, but utterly unacquainted with every other Syſtem 
of Manners: F rom what Source did he draw the refined Man- 
ners ſo. deliciouſly painted by him? Suppoſing him to have 


been a Traveller, of which we have not the ſlighteſt Hint; the 


h 2 © *- Manners 
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Manners of France, of Traly, and of other beihbouriäg Na- 
tions, were at that Time little leſs barbarous than thoſe of our 
own Country. I can therefore diſcover no other Source than 


direct Inſpiration, en we allow them to be real, 


\ l — — —_— —_— 
of 


But farther : : The uncommon Talents of Offian will readily 
be acknowledged by every Reader of Taſte : He certainly was a - 
great Maſter in his Way. Now, whether his Works be late, = 
or compoſed four Centuries ago, a Man of ſuch Parts inventing 1 
an hiſtorical Fable, and laying the Scene of Action among Sa- 
vages in the Hunter- State, would naturally frame a Syſtem of 

Manners the beſt ſuited in his Opinion to that State. What 
: then could tempt him to adopt a Syſtem of Manners ſo oppoſite 
to any Notion he could frame of ſavage Manners ? The Abſur- 
dity is ſo groſs, that we are forced, however reluctantly, to be- 
lieve, that theſe Manners are not fictitious, but in Reality the 
Manners of his Country, coloured perhaps, or a little heighten- 
ed, according to the Privilege of an Epic Poet. And once ad- 
mitting that Fact, there can be no Heſitation in aſcribing the 
Work to Offian, Son of Fingal, whoſe Name it bears: We have 
no better Evidence for the Authors of ſeveral Greek and Roman 
Books, Upon the fame Evidence we muſt believe, that Offar 
lived in the Reign of the Emperor Caracalla, of whom Mention 
is made under the Deſignation of Caracul the King of the World; 
at which Period the Shepherd-State was ſcarce known in Cale- 
donia, and Huſbandry not at all. Had he lived ſo late as the 
Twelfth Century, when there were Flocks and Herds in that 
Country, and ſome Sort of Agriculture, a Poet of Genius, ſuch 


as Offan undoubtedly was, would have drawn from theſe his 
_ firſt I 
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of Druid; and obſerves that the Druids teach their Diſciples a 
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We have now only to account for the pure and elevated Man- 
ners to be found in a Bard, who certainly lived in the firſt Stage 
of Society, and the foregoing Arguments are concluſive. 


The Caledonians were not an original Tribe, to found a Sup- 
poſition that they might have Manners peculiar to themſelves : 
They were a Branch of the Celtæ, and had a Language common 
to them with the Inhabitants of Gaul, and of England. The 
Manners probably of all were the ſame, or nearly ſo; and if we 
expect any Light for explaining Caledonian Manners, it muſt be 
from that Quarter: We have indeed no other Reſource, Dia- 
dorus Siculus (Lib. V.) reports of the Celtæ, that, though war- 
like, they were upright in their Dealings, and far removed from 
Deceit and Duplicity. Ceſar ſays, [De > aq: Africo} the 
Gauls are of an open Temper, not at all inſidious; and in Fight 
they rely on Valour, not on Stratagem. And though cruel to 
their Enemies, yet Pomponius Mela (Lib. III.) obſerves, that 
they were kind and compaſſionate to the ſupplicant and unfor- 


tunate. Strabo deſcribes the Gauls (Lib. IV.) as ſtudious of 


War, and of great Alacrity in Fighting ; otherwiſe an innocent 
People, altogether void of Malignity. He ſays, that they had 
three Orders of Men, Bards, Prieſts, and Druids; that the 
Province of the Bards. was to ſtudy Poetry, and to compoſe 
Songs in Praiſe of their deceaſed Heroes; that the Prieſts pre- 
ſided over divine Worſhip; and that the Druids, beſide ſtudying 
Moral and Natural Philoſophy, determined all Controverfies, 


and had ſome Direction even in War. Cæſar, leſs attentive to 


Civil Matters, comprehends theſe three Orders under the Name 


vaſt 
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vaſt Number of Verſes, which they muſt get by Heart. The 
Celts (fays Zhan, Var. Hiſt.) are the moſt enterpriſing of Men: 
They make thoſe Warriors who die bravely in Fight the Subject 


of Songs. And Drodorus Siculus, already quoted, informs us, 
that the Gault had Poets termed Bards, who ſung Airs accom- 


panied with ie Harp, in Praiſe of ſome, . and Diſpraiſe ha 
others. 


Now, it is not to be doubted but the Gallic Celtæ carried 
with them their Manners and Cuſtoms to Britain, and ſpread 
them gradually from South to North. And as the Caledonians, 
inhabiting a mountainous Country in the Northern Parts of the 
Iſland, had little Commerce with other Nations, they preſerved 


lon gin 19 many Celtic Cuſtoms, particularly that of retain- 


ing Bards *. All the Chleftains had Bards i in n their 1 whoſe 
1 Province 


PS 


Our preſent Highlanders are but a ſmall Part of the Inhabitants of Britain; and they 
have been ſinking in their Importance, from the Time that Arts and Sciences made a 
Figure, and peaceable Manners prevailed. And yet in that People are diſcernible many 
remaining Features of their Forefathers the Caledonians. They have to this Day a Diſpo- 
fition to War, and when diſciplined make excellent Soldiers, ſober, active; and obediefit; 
They are eminently hoſpitable ; and the Character given by Strabo of the Gallic Celtæ; 
that they were innocent, and devoid of Malignity, is to them perfectly applicable. That 
they have not the Magnanimity and Heroiſm of the Caledonians, is eaſily accounted for, 
The Caledonians were a free and independent People, unawed by any ſuperior Power, and 
living under the mild Government of their Chieftains. Compared with their Forefathers, 
the preſent Highlanders make a very inconſiderable Figure: Their Country is barren, and 
at any Rate is but a ſmall Part of a potent Kingdom; and their Language deprives them 
of Intercourſe with their poliſhed Neighbours. But what chiefly affected the Manners, as 
well as the Power of the Hebridian Scots, was the Violence of the Reformation. This not 
only overthrew the national. Chureh, but moreover deſtroyed almoſt every Veſtige of 
Magn Os whether religious or ſecular, that adorned the Face of thoſe Countries; 

Architecture 
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Province it was to compoſe Songs in Praiſe of their Anceſtors, 
and to accompany thoſe Songs with the Harp. This Enter- 
tainment inflamed their Love for War, and at the ſame Time 
ſoftened their Manners, which. were naturally innocent and void 
of Malignity. It had beſide a wonderful Influence in forming 
virtuous Manners. The Bards, in praiſing the deceaſed Heroes, 


would naturally ſelect virtuous Actions, which make the beſt | 


Figure in heroic Poetry, and the moſt proper to illuſtrate the 
Hero of the Song“: Vice may be flattered; but Praiſe is never 
willingly 


Architecture is one of the polite Arts, and the conſtant Companion of Letters and Ci- 


vilization; ſome Idea therefore may be formed of the Injury done to both, on the above 
Occaſion, by conſidering the deſpicable State to which that Art has been ever ſince re- 
duced in the North-Weſt Parts of Scetland And notwithſtanding it is now again reviving, 


and great Improvements have been lately made, yet it will be many Years, if not Cen- 


turies, before the Veſtern 1/les will beaſt of Structures r to thoſe ſuperb Ruins 
to be ſtill met with in aps 


The Highland Tribes clearly appear to have been addicted in ſo high a Degree to 
Poetry, and to have made it ſo much their Study from the earlieſt Times, as may remove 
our Wonder at meeting with a Vein of higher poetical Refinement among them, than 
was at firſt Sight to have been expected among a People, whom we are accuſtomed to call 


barbarous. Barbarity, I muſt obferve, is a very equivocal Term ; it admits of many 


Forms and Degrees; and though, in all of them, it excludes poliſhed Manners, it is, 
however, not inconſiſtent with generous Sentiments and tender Affections“. What De— 


grees of Friendſhip, Love and Heroiſm, may poſſibly be found to prevail in a rude State 


of Society, no one can ſay, Aſtoniſhing Inſtances of them, we know from Hiſtory, have 
ſometimes we rl And a few Characters ee , GG by thoſe r . Qualities, might 


* Surely 8 the wild Laplanders, if any where, Barbarity is in its moſt perfect State. Yet their 
Love Songs, which Scheffer has given us in his Lapponia, are a Proof that natural Tenderneſs of Sentiment 
may be found in a Country, into which the leaſt Glimmering of Science has never penetrated, To moſt 


Ka; ib Readers theſe 9 are well known, by the elegant Tranſlations of them in the SpeBator, No, 366. 
and 406. | 


lay 
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willingly nor ſucceſsfully beſtowed upon any Atchievement but 
what is virtuous and heroic. It is accordingly obſerved by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, (Lib. XV.) that the Bards inculcated 
in their Songs Virtue and Actions worthy of Praiſe. The 
Bards, who were in high Eſtimation, became great Proficients 
in Poetry ; of which we have a conſpicuous Inſtance in the 
Works of Oſan. Their capital Compoſitions were diligently 
ſtudied by thoſe of their own Order, and much admired by all. 
The Songs of the Bards, accompanied with the Harp, made a 
| deep 


lay a Foundation for a Set of Manners being introduced into the Songs of the Bards, more 
refined, it is probable, and exalted, according to the uſual poetical Licence, than the 
real Manners of the Country. In particular, with reſpe& to Heroiſm; the great Employ- 
ment of the Bards, was to delincate the Characters, and ſing the Praiſes'of Heroes. Now 
when we conſider a College or Order of Men, who, cultivating Poetry throughout a long 
Series of Ages, had their Imaginations continually employed on the Ideas of Heroiſm; 
who had all the Poems and Panegyricks, which were compoſed by their Predeceſſors, 
handed down to them with Care; who rivalled and endeavoured to outſtrip thoſe who had 
gone before them, each in the Celebration of his particular Hero „ is it not natural to 
think, that at length the Character of a Hero would appear in their Songs with the higheſt 
Luſtre, and be adorned with Qualities truly noble ? - Some of the Qualities indeed which 
diſtinguiſh a Fingal, Moderation, Humanity, and Clemency, would not probably be the 
firſt Ideas of Heroiſm occurring to a barbarous People: But no ſooner had ſuch, Ideas be- 
begun to dawn on the Minds of Poets, than, as the human Mind eafily opens to the na- 
tive Repreſentations of human Perfection, they would be ſeized and embraced ; they 
would enter into their Panegyricks; they would afford Materials for ſucceeding Bards to 
work upon, and improve; they would contribute not a little to exalt the public Manners, 

For ſuch Songs 23 theſe, familiar to the Natives from their Childhood, and throughout 
their whole Life, both in War and in Peace, their principal Entertainment, muſt have 
had a very conſiderable Influence in propagating among them real Manners nearly ap- 

proaching to the poetical ; and in forming even ſuch a Hero as Fingal. Eſpecially when 
we conſider that among their limited Objects of Ambition, among the few Advantages 
which, in an early State, Man could obtain over Man, the chief was Fame, and that 


Immortality which they expected to receive from their Virtues and Exploits, in the Songs 
| of. 


2 Manners, and to refine Love. 
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deep Impreſſion: on the young Warrior, elevated ſome into He- 


roes, and promoted Virtue in every Hearer *. Another Cir- 
cumſtance concurred to form Caledonian Manners, common to 


them with every Nation in the firſt Stage of Society; which is, 


that Avarice was unknown among them. People in that Stage, 
ignorant of habitual Wants, and having a ready Supply of all 
that Nature requires, have little Notion of Property, and not 
the ſlighteſt Notion of accumulating the Goods of Fortune ; 
and for that Reaſon are always found honeft and diſintereſted. 
With reſpect to the Female Sex, who make an illuſtrious Figure 
in Offan's Poems, if they were ſo eminent both for Courage and 


Beauty as they are repreſented by the beſt Authors, it is no 


Wonder that they are painted by Offan as Objects of Love the 
moſt pure and refined. Nor ought it to be overlooked, that 
the ſoft and delicate Notes of the Harp have a Tendeney to pu- 


m * 
1 
* * a 


Thus, if Reaſon and authentic Hiſtory at are to be relied on, we 
can entertain no > Doubt, but the Manners of the Galic and Bri- 


— 


of the Bards, When Edward the Firſt conquered Wales, he put to Death all the el 


Bards. This cruel Policy plainly ſhews, how great an Influence he imagined the Songs 
of theſe Bards to have over the Minds of the People; and of what Nature he judged that 
Influence to be. The 7Yelch Bards were of the ſame Celtic Race with the Scottiſh and ie 
Dr. Blair's Critical Diſſertation on the Poems of Man. | 


— 


»Love of Fame is a laudable Paſſion, which ea Man values himſelf upon. Fame 

in War is acquired by Courage and Candour, which are eſteemed by all: It is not ac- 

quired by fighting for Spoil, becauſe Avarice is deſpiſed by all. The Spoils of an Enemy 

were diſplayed at a Roman Triumph not for their own Sake, but as a Mark of Victory. 

When Nations at War degenerate from Love of Fame to Love of Gain; Stratagem, De- 

ceit, Breach of Faith, and every Sort of Immorality, are the never-failing Conſequences, 
1 809 6 Ce 66 l 
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tiſh Celtæ, including the Caledonians, were ſuch as are above 
related. And as the Manners aſcribed by Ofian to his Country- 
men, are in every Particular conformable to thoſe now mention- 
ed, it clearly follows, that he was no Inventor, but drew his 


Picture of Manners from real Life. This is made highly proba- 


ble from intrinſic Evidence, the ſame that has been urged 
above: and now by authentic Hiſtory that Probability is ſo 
much heightened as not to leave the leaſt Room for a Doubt. 


The Poems of Offan being long known in Ireland, the Na- 
tives of that Country, upon their firſt Appearance, laid Claim to 
the Merit of them; but as Mr. Macpherſon has fully confuted 
their Pretenſions, * I ſhall here content myſelf with only tran- 
ſcribing his Arguments on the Subject. 


© Of all the Nations deſcended from the ancient Celtæ, the 


Scots and Iriſh are the moſt ſimilar in Language, Cuſtoms, and 


Manners. This argues a more intimate Connection between 
them, than a remote Deſcent from the great Celtic Stock. It is 
evident, in ſhort, that at ſome one Period or other, they form- 
ed one Society, were ſubject to the ſame Government, and were, 
in all Reſpects, one and the fame People. How they became 
divided, which the Colony, or which the Mother Nation, I 
have in another Work amply diſcufſed. + The firſt Circum- 
ſtance that induced me to diſregard the vulgar-received Opinion 
of the Hibernian Extraction of the Scottiſb Nation, was my Ob- 
ſervations on their ancient Language. That Dialect of the Celtic 


Tongue, 


See his Diſſertation concerning the Poems of Offiar. 
+ See his Introduction to the Hiſtory of Great Britain and Ireland. 


* 

* + 
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Tongue, ſpoken in the North of Scotland, is much more pure, 
more agreeable to its Mother Language, and more abounding 
with Primitives, than that now ſpoken, or even that which has 
been written for ſome Centuries back, amongſt the moſt unmix- 
ed Part of the 1riþ Nation. A Scotchman, tolerably converſant 
in his own Language, underſtands an Iriſb Compoſition, from 
that derivitive Analogy which it has to the Galic of North Bri- 
tain. An Jriſhman, on the other Hand, without the Aid of 
Study, can never underſtand a Compoſition in the Calic 


Tongue. This affords a Proof that the Scorch Galic is the moſt 


original, and, conſequently, the Language of a more ancient and 
unmixed People. The 1r;, however backward they may be to 
allow any Thing to the prejudice of their Antiquity, ſeem inad- 
vertently to acknowledge it, by the very Appellation they give 
to the Diale& they ſpeak. They call their own Language 
GAELIC EIRINACH, i. e. Caledonian Triſh, when, on the con- 
trary, they call the Dialect of North Britain a CHAELIC, or 
Caledonian Tongue, emphatically. A Circumſtance of this Na- 
ture tends more to decide which is the moſt ancient Nation, 
than the united Teſtimonies of a whole Legion of united igno- 
rant Bards and Senachies; who, perhaps never dreamed of bring- 
ing the Scots from Spain to Ireland, till ſome one of them, 
more learned than the Reſt, diſcovered, that the Romans called 
the firſt 1beria, and the latter Hibernia. On ſuch a Night Foun- 


dation were probably built the romantic F ictions, concerning 


Un Mileſians of Ireland.” 


From internal Proofs i it « duet appears, that the Poems 
publiſhed under the Name of Offan, are not of 1r:/þ Compoliti- 


12 | on. 
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on. The favourite Chimera, that Ireland is the Mother Coun- 


try of the Scots, is totally ſubverted and ruined. The Fictions 


concerning the Antiquities of that Country, which were form- 


ing for Ages, and growing as they came down, on the Hands of 


ſucceſſive Senachies and Fileas, are found, at laſt, to be the ſpu- 
rious Brood of modern and ignorant Ages. To thoſe who know 
how tenacious the VViſb are of their pretended ' Herian Deſcent, 
this alone is Proof ſufficient, that Poems, ſo ſubverſive. of their 


Syſtem, could never be produced by an Hibernian Bard. But 


when we look to the Language, it is ſo different from the Iri/h 
DialeR, that it would be as ridiculqus to think, that Milton's 
Paradiſe Loſt could be wrote by a Scottiſh Peaſant, as to 25 
that the Poems aſeribed to 258 were writ in Trelond.”. 


« T he Pretenſions of Treland to 22 proceeded frotu Sather 


Quarter. There are handed down, in that Country, traditional 
Poems, concerning the Fiona, or the Heroes of Fion Mac Com- 


nal. This Fion, ſay the Iriſh Annaliſts, was General of the 
Militia of Ireland, in the Reign of Cormac,” in the third Centu- 


ry. Where Keating and O' Flaherty learned, that Ireland had an 
embodied Militia ſo early, is not caſy for me to determine. Their 
Information certainly did not come from the Triſh Poems, con- 


cerning Fion. I have juft now, in my Hands, all that remain 


of theſe Compoſitions ; 3 but unluckily for the Antiquities of Ire- 
land, they appear to be the Work of A very modern Period. 
Every Stanza, nay almoſt every Line, affords ſtriking Proofs, 


that they cannot be three Centuries old. Their Alluſions to the 
Manners and Cuſtoms of the fifteenth Century, are ſo many, 


| that it is Matter of Wonder to me, how any one could dream of 


OL their 
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their Antiquity. They are entirely wrote in that romantic 
Taſte, which prevailed two Ages ago. Giants, enchanted Caſ- 
tles, Dwarfs, Palfreys, Witches and Magicians form the whole 
Circle of the PSet's Invention, The celebrated Fion could 
ſcarcely move from one Hillock to another, without encounter- 
ing a Giant, or being entangled in the Circles of a Magician. 
Witches, on: Broom- Sticks, were continually hovering round 

him, like Crows; and he had freed enchanted Virgins in every 
Valley in Ireland. In ſhort, Fion, great as he was, paſſed a diſ- 
agteeable Life. Not only had he to engage all the Miſchiefs in 
his own Country, foreign Armies invaded him, aſſiſted by Ma- 
gicians and Witches, and headed by Kings, as tall as the Main- 
maſt of a firſt Rate. It muſt be owned, however, that Fion was 
not  inferiour to them i in. a Height. 5 


' Acnos AIR Ora: Dzvin- ARD, 
171 N EILE AIR Crom-meal DUBH, 
..._- /TmoGa FioN'LE LAMH MHOIR 
AN p'visc6E O LUBHAIR NA FRUTH... 


With one Foot on Cromleach his Brow, 
The other on Crommal the dark, 
Fion took up with his large Hand 
The Water r P of the Streams. 


N 5 5 were two Mountains in - the Neighbour- 
hood of one another, in U ler, and the River Lubar ran through 
the intermediate Valley. The Property of ſuch a Monſter as 
this Fion, I ſhould never have diſputed wich any Nation. But 

the 
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the Bard himſelf, in the Poem, from which the above Quotati- 
on 18 taken ; cedes him to Scotland. 


Po o ALBIN, Pa NAN. IR) 
Fion From Albion, Race of Heroes ! 


Were it allowable to contradict the Authority of a Bard, at this 
Diſtance of Time, I ſhould have given as my Opinion, that this 
enormous Fion was the Race of the Hibernian Giants, of Rua- 
nus, or ſome other celebrated Name, rather than a Native of 
Caledonia, whoſe Inhabitants, now at leaſt, are not remarkable 
for their Stature. As for the Poetry, I leave it to the Reader.“ 


* If Fion was ſo remarkable for his Statureg his Heroes had 
alſo other extraordinary Properties. In Weight all the Sons of 
Strangers yielded to the celebrated Ton-igſal; and for Hardneſs 
of Skull, and, perhaps, for Thickneſs too, the valiant Oſcar 
ſtood unrivalled and alone. Os81an Himſelf had many ſingular 
and leſs delicate Qualifications, than playing on the Harp; and 
the brave Cuthullin was of ſo diminutive a Size, as to be taken 
for a Child of two Years of Age, by the gigantic Swaran, To 
illuſtrate this Subject, I ſhall here lay before the Reader the 
Hiſtory of ſome of the Irib Poems, concerning Flos Mac 
Comnar. A Tranſlation of theſe Pieces, if well executed, 
might afford Satisfaction, in an uncommon Way, to the Public. 
But this ought to be the Work of a Native of Ireland. To draw 
Forth, - from Obſcurity, the Poems of my own Country, has | 
_ waſted all the Time I had allotted for the Muſes ; beſides, I am 
t6o diffident of my own Abilities, to undertake ſuch a Work, 
A Gentleman i in Dublin accuſed me to the. Public: of commit - 
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ting Blunders and Abſurdities, in tranſlating the Language of 
my own Country, and that before any Tranſlation of mine ap- 


peared. How the Gentleman came to ſee my Blunders before 
I committed them, is not eaſy to determine; if he did not con- 
clude, that, as a Scotchman, and, of Courſe deſcended of the 
Milefian Race, I might have committed ſome of thoſe Over- 
ſights, which, perhaps, very unjuſtly, are ſaid to be peculiar to 
them.” 


— 


« From the whole Tenor of the Iriſh Poems, concerning the 
Fiona, it appears, that Fion Mac Comnal flourithed in the Reign 
of Cormac, which is placed, by the univerſal Conſent of the 
Senachies, in the third Century. They even fix the Death of 
FIN GAL in the Year 283, yet his Son Oss IAN is made cotempo- 
rary with St. Patrick, who preached the Goſpel in Ireland about 
the Middle of the fifth Age. Offtan, though, at that Time, he 

| 2 muſt 


In Faulkner*s Dublin Journal of the iſt December 1761, appeared the following Adver- 
tiſement: Two Weeks before my firſt Publication appeared in London. 


Speedily will be publiſhed, by a Gentleman of this Kingdom, who hath been for ſome 
Time paſt employed in tranſlating and writing hiſtorical Notes to 
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| Originally wrote in the Jviſb or Exe Language. In the Preface to which, the Tranſlator, 


who is a perfect Maſter of the Iriſb Tongue, will give an Account of the Manners and 
Cuſtoms of the ancient Fiſb or Scotch; and, therefore, moſt humbly entreats the Public to 
wait for his Edition, which will appear in a ſhort Time, as he will ſet forth all the Blun- 
ders and Abſurdities in the Edition now printing in London, and ſhew the Ignorance of 


the Engl Tranſlator,, in his Ns of the Iriſ Grammar, not underſtanding any 
Part of that Accidence. 


muſt have been two Hundred and fifty Vears of Age, had a 


Daughter young enough to become Wife. to the Saint. On Ac- 

count of this Family Connection, Patrick. of. the Pſalms, for ſo 
| the Apoſtle of Treland is emphatically called in the Poems, took 
great Delight in the Company of Oſian, and in hearing the great 
Actions of his Family. The Saint ſometimes threw off the Au- 


ſterity of his Profeſſion, drunk freely, and had his Soul proper- 


ly warmed with Wine, to receive with becoming Enthuſiaſm, 
the Poems of his Father-in-Law. One of the Poems W 
with this Piece of uſeful Information. 


- 


| aneh Ann pubete hn Mnvux, 


SVN SAILM AIR NID RH, ACH A GOL 8 
SuruaAls E' THIGH Oss LIAN MHIC Fulox, 
0 30 SAN LEIS/BU BHINN AGCEHT OI 7 
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The Title of this Poem is Teantach mir na Fiona. It appears 
to have been founded on the ſame Story with the Battle of Lora. 
The Circumſtances and Cataſtrophe in both are much the ſante ; 
but the 1r:/þ Offian diſcovers the Age in which he lived, by an 


_ unlucky Anachroniſm. After deſcribing the total Rout of Er- 


ragon, he very gravely concludes with this remarkable Anecdote, 
that none of the Foe eſcaped, but a few, who were permitted to 
go on a Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. This Circumſtance fixes 
the Date of the Compoſition of the Piece ſome Centuries after 


the famous Croiſade: for, it is evident, that the Poet thought 3 
the Time of the Croi iſade ſo ancient, that he confounds it with 


the Age of Fingal. Erragen, in the Courſe of this We Is 
often called, ji | 5 
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RiocGn Lochlin Ax Do SHLOIGH. 
King of Denmark of two Nations. 


which alludes to the Union of the Kingdoms of Norway and 
Denmark, a Circumſtance which happened under Margaret de 
Waldemar, in the Cloſe of the fourteenth Age. Iaodern, how- 
ever, as this pretended Offan was, it is certain, he lived before 
the Iriſb had dreamed of appropriating Fon, or Fingal, to them- 
ſelves, He concludes the Poem, with this Reflection. 


ge FAGHA SE C'OMHTHRO'M NAN N' ARM, 
ERRAGON MAC ANNIR NAN LANN GLAS: 
SAN N' Albin NIN ABAIRTAIR TRIATH 
AGUS GHLAOITE AN N THIONA AS. 


« Had Erragon, Son of Annir of gleaming Swords, avoided 


_ the equal Conteſt of Arms, (ſingle Combat) no Chief ſhould 


© have afterwards been numbered in Albion, and the Heroes of 
Fion ſhould no more be named.” 


A* The next Poem chat falls under our Obſervation is Cath- 
cabhra, or, the Death of Oſtar. This Piece is founded on the 


lame Story which we have in the Firſt Book of Temora. So 


little thought the Author of Cath-cabhra of making Oſcar his 


Countryman, that, in the Courſe of two hundred Lines, of 
which the Poem conſiſts, he puts the lowing men 


.thrice 1 in the Mouth of the Hero: ; 


ALBIN AN SA D *ROINA an | 
Albion where I was born and bred. 


k The 
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The Poem contains almoſt all the Incidents in the Firſt Book 
of Temora. In one Circumſtance the Bard differs materially 
from Offan, Oſcar, after he was mortally wounded by Cairbar, 
was carried by his People to a neighbouring Hill, which com- 
manded a Proſpect of the Sea. A Fleet appeared at a Diſtance, 
and the Hero exclaims with Joy, 

LoINGEAS MO SHEAN-ATHAIR AT” AN 

'SIAD A TIACHD LE CABHAIR CHUGAIN, 

O ALBIN NA NIOMA STUAGH. 


© I ſee it is the Fleet of my Ui: coming with Aid to 
our Field, from Albion of many Waves!“ 


*The Teſtimony of this Bard is ſufficient to 8 the 
idle Fictions of K RATING and O'FLaneRTy ; for, though he 


is far from being ancient, it is probable, he flouriſhed a full 


Century before theſe Hiſtorians. He appears, however, to have 
been a much better Chriſtian than Chronologer ; for Fon, 


though he is placed two. Centuries before St. Patrick, very de- 


voutly recommends the Soul of his Grandſon to his Redeemer.” 


© PAN a GARIBEN MAc-STARN is another Iriſh Poem in 
high Repute. The Grandeur of its Images, and its Propriety 
of Sentiment, might have induced me to give a Tranflation of 
it, had not I ſome Expectations, which are now over, of ſeeing 
it in the Collection of the Iriſb Offan's Poems, promiſed twelve 
Years fince to the Public. The Author deſcends. ſometimes. 
from the Region of the Sublime to low and indecent Deſcrip- 

\ tion; 
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tion; the laſt of which, the 1r;/þ Tranſlator, no Doubt, will 
chooſe to leave in the Obſcurity of the Original. In this Piece 
Cuthullin is uſed with very little Ceremony, for he is oft called, 
the Dog of Tura, in the County of Meath. This ſevere Title 
of the redoubtable Cuthullin, the moſt renowned of Iriſh Cham- 
pions, proceeded from the Poet's Ignorance of Etymology. Cu, 
Voice, or Commander, ſignifies alſo a Dog. The Poet noi. the 
laſt, as the moſt noble Appellation for his Hero.” 


* The Subject of the Poem is the * with that of the Epic 
Poem of Fingal. Caribh Mac-Starn is the ſame with Offan's 
Swaran, the Son of Starno. His ſingle Combat with, and his 
Victory over all the Heroes of Ireland, excepting the celebrated 
Dog of Tura, i. e. Cuthullin, afford Matter for two hundred 
Lines of tolerable Poetry. Caribh's Progreſs in Search of Cu- 
thullin, and his Intrigue with the gigantic Emir-bragal, that 
Hero's Wife, enables the Poet to extend his Piece to four hun- 
dred Lines. The Author, it is trae, makes Cutbullin a Native 
of Ireland; the gigantic Emir-bragal he calls the guiding Star of 
the Women of Ireland. The Property of this enormous Lady I 
ſhall not diſpute with him, or any other. But, as he ſpeaks 
with great Tenderneſs of the Daughters of the Convent, and 
throws out ſome Hints againſt the Engliſb Nation, it is probable 


he lived in too modern a Period to be intimately acquainted 
with the Genealogy of Cutbullin. 


40 Abather Triſh Offan, for there were many, as appears from 
their Difference of Language and Sentiment, ſpeaks very dog- 
ny of Fion Mac Comnal, as an Iriſhman. Little can be 

| k * = ſaid 
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aid for the Judgment of this Poet, and leſs for his Delicacy of 
Sentiment. The Hiſtory of one of his Epiſodes may, at once, 
ſtand as a Specimen of his Want of both. Treland, in the Days 
of Fion, happened to be "threatened with an Invaſion by three 
great Potentates, the Kings of Lochlin, Stoeden, and France. 
It is needleſs to inſiſt upon the Tmpropriety of a French Invaſion 
of Ireland; it is ſufficient for me to be faithful to the Language 
of my Author. Fion, upon receiving Intelligence of the in- 
tended Invaſion, ſent Ca- olt, Offan, and Oſcar, to watch the 
Bay, in which it was apprehended the Enemy was to land. 
Oſcur was the worſt Choice of a Scout that could be made, for, 
brave as he was, he had the bad Property of falling very often 
alleep on his Poſt, nor was it poſſible to awake him, without 
cutting off one of his Fingers, or daſhing a large Stone againſt 
his Head. When the Enemy appeared, Oſear, very unfortu- 
nately, was aſleep. Offan and Ca- olt conſulted about the Me- 
thod of wakening him, and they, at laſt, fixed on the * 
the leſs dangerous n | 


GUN THONG' ente CHLACH,* NACH GAN, 
Aus AN AICGHAIT CHIBAN GUN/BHUAIL ; 
TRI MIL AN TUELOCH GUN HR“, &cc. 


* Ca-olt took up a heavy Stone, and ſtruck it againſt: the Hero's 
* Head. The Hill ſhook for three Miles, as the Stone re- 
** bounded and rolled away? Oſcar roſe in Wrath, and his 
Father gravely deſired him to ſpend his Rage on his Enemies, 
which he did to ſo good Purpoſe, that he ſingly routed a whole 
Wing of their Army. The confederate Kings advanced, not- 
withſtanding, 
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withſtanding, till they came to à narrow Paſs, poſſeſſed by the 
celebrated Ton-igſal. This Name is very ſignificant of the ſin- 
gular Property of the Hero Who bare it. ToN-⁰SAE, though 
brave, was ſo heavy and unwieldy, that when he ſat down, it 
took the whole Force of an hundred Men to ſet him upright on 
his Feet again. Luckily for the Preſervation of Ireland, the 
Hero happened to be ſtanding when the Enemy appeared, and 
he gave ſo good an Account of them, that Fion, upon his Ar- 
rival, found little to do, but to divide the Spoil among his Sol- 
diers. 


*All theſe 3 | Heroes, . Ein, Offian, fear, and 
Ca-olt, ſays the Poet, were 


SioL ERIN NA GORM LANN. 


* Sons of ERIN 9 Steel. 


Neither ſhall I much diſpute the Matter with. him : He has my 
_ Conſent alſo to appropriate to Treland the celebrated Ton-tofal. 
I ſhall only fay,. that they are different Perſons from thoſe of 
the ſame Name, in the Scotch, Poems ; ; and that, though the 
ſtupendous Valour of the firſt, is ſo remarkable, they have not 
been equally lucky with the latter, in their Poet. It is ſome- 


thing extraordinary, that F ox, who. lived, ſome Ages, before 
St. PATRICK, Fears like a very wo Chriſtian. 


| AIR AN DIA. DO ao e408 
By God, who ſhaped every Caſe. 


It 
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It is worthy of being remarked, that, in the Line quoted, 
OsstAx, Who lived in St. Patricb's Days, ſeems to have under- 
ſtood ſomething of the Engliſb, a Language not then ſubſiſting. 


A Perſon, more ſanguine for the Honour of his Country than I 


am, might argue, from this Circumſtance, that this pretended 
Triſh Offian was a Native of ScoTLAND; for my Countrymen 


are univerſally allowed to have an excluſive Right to the' ſecond 
13255 * 


— 


greateſt Part of them make the Heroes of Fon, | 


StoL Albin A N'NIOMA CAOILE. 


The Race of ALB1ON of many Firths. 


The reſt make them Natives of Ireland. But the Truth is, that 
their Authority is of little Conſequence on either Side. From 


'the Inſtances I have given, they appear to have been the Work 


of a very modern Period. The pious Ejaculations they contain, 
their Alluſions to the Manners of the Times, fix them to the 
Fifteenth Century. Had even the Authors of theſe Pieces 


avoided all Alluſions to their own Times, it is impoſſible that 


the Poems could paſs for ancient, in the Eyes of any Perſon to- 


lerably converſant with the Ir Tongue. The Idiom is fo ' 


corrupted, and ſo many Words borrowed from the Engliſb, that 


the Language muſt have made conſiderable Progreſs in Treland 
before the Poems were written.“ 


xc It 


} 


From the Inſtances given, the Reader may is a com- 
pleat Idea of the 1r:/þ Compoſitions concerning the Fiona. The 
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It remains now to ſhew, how the [rib Bards begun to 
appropriate the Scottiſh Os8LAN and his. Heroes to their own. 
Country. After the Engliſh Conqueſt, many of the Natives of 
Ireland, averſe to a foreign Yoke, either actually were in a State 
of Hoſtility with the Conquerors, or at leaſt, paid little Regard 
to their Government. The Scots, in thoſe Ages, were often in 
open War, and never in cordial Friendſhip with the Engliſb. 
The Similarity of Manners and Language, the Traditions con- 
cerning their common Origin, and above. all, their having to 
do with the ſame Enemy, created a free and friendly Intercourſe 
between the Scottiſb and Iriſh Nations. As the Cuſtom of re- 
taining Bards and Senachies was common to both; 16 each, no 
Doubt, had formed a Syſtem of Hiſtory, it matters not. how 
much ſoever fabulous, concerning their reſpective Origin. It 
was the natural Policy of the Times, to reconcile the Traditions 


of both Nations together, and, if poſlible, to reduce them from. 
the ſame original Stock.” 


The Saxon Manners: and Language had, at that Time, 
made great Progreſs in the South of Scotland. The ancient 
Language and the traditionary Hiſtory of the Nation, became 
confined entirely to the Inhabitants of the HiohLANps, then 
fallen, from ſeveral concurring Circumſtances, into the laſt 
Degree of Ignorance and Barbariſm. The 1riſh, who, for ſome 
Ages before the Conqueſt, had poſſeſſed a competent Share of 
that Kind of Learning, which prevailed in Euxop, found it 
no difficult Matter to impoſe their own Fictions on the ignorant 
Higbland Senachies. By flattering the Vanity of the Highland- 
ers. with their long Liſts of Heremonian Kings and Heroes, 

. 
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they, without Contradiction, aſſumed to themſelves the Cha- 
rater of being the Mother Nation of the Scots of BRIT AIX. 
At this Time, certainly, was eſtabliſhed that Hibernian Syſtem 


of the Original of the Scots, which afterwards, for Want of any 
other, was univerſally received. The Scots of the Low-Country, 


who, by loſing the Language of their Anceſtors, loſt, together 
with it, their national Traditions, received, implicitly, the 
Hiſtory of their Country from Triſh Refugees, or from Highland 
Senachies, perſuaded over into the Hibernian Syſtem.” 


«© Theſe Circumſtances are far from being ideal. We have 
remaining many particular Traditions, which bear Teſtimony 
to a Fact, of itſelf abundantly probable. What makes the Mat- 
ter inconteſtable is, that the ancient traditional Accounts of the 
genuine Origin of the Scots, have been handed down without 
Interruption. Though a few ignorant Senachies might be per- 
ſuaded out of their own Opinion, by the Smoothneſs of an Ib 
Tale, it was impoſſible to eradicate, from among the Bulk of 
the People, their 'own national Traditions. Theſe Traditions 
afterwards fo much prevailed, that the Highlanders continue to- 
tally unacquainted with the pretended Hibernian Extract of the 


Scotch Nation. Tgnorant chronicle Writers, Strangers to the 


ancient Language of their Country, preſerved only from falling 


to the Ground, {o improbable a Story.” 


< This Subject, perhaps, is put fusd farther than it Jdfetods, | 
but a Diſcuſſion of the Pretenfions of Ireland, was become in 
ſome Meaſure neceffary. Tf the {rib Poems, copcerning the 
Fiona, ſhould appear Fidiculous, it is but Juſticb to oberve, 


that 
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that they are ſcarcely more ſo than the Poems of other Nations, 
at that Period. On other Subjects, the Bards of Jreland have 
| diſplayed a Genius for Poetry. It was, alone, in Matters of 
_ Antiquity, that they were monſtrous in their F ables. Their 
Love-Sonnets, and their Elegies on the Death of Perſons worthy 
or renowned, abound with Simplicity, and a wild Harmony of 
Numbers. They become more than an Atonement for their 
Errors, in every other Species of Poetry. But the Beauty of 
theſe Pieces depends ſo much on a' certain curigſa felicitas of 
Expreſſion in the Original, that they muſt ape much to Diſ- 
advantage i in angler. ante „ 2001 2 Ok of 11 18 

: Hilda thas eſtabliſhed ihe 18 of 225 * ut 
ciently proved him to be no Native of Jreland, it is high Time 
to put an End to this Preface, which, by the tedious Diſcuſſion 
of the above, has been ſpun to a greater Length than was at firſt 
intended. I ſhall only here juſt forewarn the Reader, now en- 
tering upon the Poem, not to be diſguſted with the wild and 
undiſciplined Method of our Highland Bard. For, as the judi- 
cious Dr. Blair obſerves, the Queſtion 1 is not, . whether a few 
Improprieties may be pointed out in his Works ; whether this 
or that Paſſage might not have been worked up with more Art 
and Skill, by ſome Writer of happier Times? A thouſand ſuch 
cold and frivolous Criticiſms, are altogether undeciſive as to his 
genuine Merit. But, has he the Spirit, the Fire, the Inſpira- 
tion of a Poet? Does he utter the Voice of Nature? Does he 
_ elevate by his Sentiments? Does he intereſt by his Deſcrip- 
tions? Does he paint to the Heart as well as to the Fancy? 
Does he make his Readers glow, and tremble, and weep ? 
F I Theſe 
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Theſe are the great Characteriſticks of: true Poetry, Where theſe 


are found, he muſt be a minute Critic 'indeed, who can dwell - 


upon flight Defects. A few Beauties of this high Kind, tran- 
ſcend whole Volumes of faultleſs Mediocrity. Uncouth and 


abrupt Offan may ſometimes appear, by Reaſon of his Conciſe- 


neſs. But he is ſublime, he is pathetic, in an eminent Degree. 


If he has not the extenſive Knowledge, the regular Dignity of 


Narration, the Fulneſs and Accuracy of Deſcription, which we 


find in Homer and Virgil, yet in Strength of Imagination, in 


Grandeur of Sentiment, in native Majeſty of Paſſion, he is full 
their Equal. If he flows not always like a clear Stream, yet he 


breaks forth often like a Torrent of Fire. Of Art too, he is far 
from being deſtitute; and his Imagination is remarkable for 


Delicacy as well as Strength. Seldom or ever is he either tri- 


: fling or tedious; and if he be thought too melancholy, yet he 


is always moral. Though his Merit were in other Reſpe&s 


much leſs than it is, this alone ought to entitle him to high 


Regard, that his Writings are remarkably favourable to Virtue. 


They awake the tendereſt sympathies, and inſpire the moſt ge- 
nerous Emotions. No Reader can rife from him, without be- 
ing warmed with the Sentiments a Humanity, Virtue and 


Honour,” 
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Tur RECEPTION Dx. JOHNSON's TOUR ur witn 
in SCOTLAND; ROM THE AUTHOR or Tas LET- 
TERS FROM r WRITTEN IN THE YEARS 


1774 and 1775. n f 


— 


LETTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 
To R. D. Es. 


8 1 . Epix VRO, January 24, 1775. 
D* Jobnſon's Account of his Tour into Scotland has juſt : 
| made its Appearance here; and has put the Country into 
a Flame. Every Body finds ſome Reaſon to be affronted. A 
thouſand People, who know not a ſingle Creature in the Meſtern 
Nes, intereſt themſelves in their Cauſe, and are offended at the 
Accounts that are given of them. But let this unfortunate 
Writer ſay what he will, it muſt be confeſſed they return it 
with Intereſt: Newſpapers, Magazines, Pamphlets, all teem 
with Abuſe of the Doctor: while one Day ſome very ingenious 
Criticiſms ſhew how he might have wrote ſuch a Thing better 
the next, others equally ingenious prove, that he had better 
never have wrote ſuch a Thing at all. In this general Uproar, 


amidſt this N of T ongues, it is impoſſible that a diſpaſſionate 
187% 12 | Man 
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Man ſhould be heard; ſo I fit down a quiet Spectator of what 
R and enjoy the Storm in . 


Thougb 1 bes ſay "ag am a Friend to ou Method of Re- 
venge, or to ſeeing theſe great Men deſcend to abuſe one an- 
other, like mere common Mortals; I muſt confeſs, at the lame 
Time, that Dr. Johnſon has deſerved the Treatment he meets 


with. He was received with the moſt flattering Marks of Civi- 


lity by every one; and his Name had opened to him an Ac- 
quaintance, which his moſt ſanguine Wiſhes could ſcarce have 
hoped for ; but which his Manners would certainly never have 
obtained. He was indeed looked npon. as a Kind of Miracle in 
this Country ; and almoſt carried about for a Shew. Every one 
deſired to have a Peep at this Phenomenon; and thoſe who were 


Mt happy as to be in his Company, were filent the Moment he 


ſpoke, leſt they ſhould interrupt him, and loſe any of the good 
Things he was going to ſay. It was expected that he ſhould 
ſpeak by Inſpiration. But the Doctor, who never ſaid any Thing 
that did not convey ſome groſs Reflection upon themſelves, ſoon 
made them ſick of Jokes which were at their own Expence. 
Indeed, from all the Accounts I have been able to learn, he re- 
paid all their Attention to him with III-breeding; and when in 
the Company of the ableſt Men in this Country, and who are 
certainly his Superiors in Point of Abilities, bi th, hole Deſign 


was to ſhew them how-contemptibly he thought of them. But 


thoſe, who make Gods, and then fall down and worſhip them, 
ſhould not be diſappointed at the Stupidity of their own Idols. 


The Scotch, who looked up to Dr. Fohnſon as ſomething ſuper- 


natural, ſhould not have been ſurpriſed at finding him quite the 


Li " | ; Rever ſe. 
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Reverſe. Admiration and Acquaintance, you know, are gene- 
rally ſaid to be incompatible: with him, they muſt always be 
ſo: he has neither the Ambition to deſire, nor the Manners to 
e Attention. Had the Scotch been more acquainted with 

r. Johnſon's private Character, they would have expected no- 
Ls better. A Man of illiberal Manners and ſurly Diſpoſition, 
who all his Life long had been at Enmity with the Scotch, takes 
a ſudden Reſolution of Travelling amongſt them ; not, accord- 
ing to his own Account, “ to find a People of liberal and re- 
fined Education, but to ſee wild Men and wild Manners. ” 
Confined to one Place, and accuſtomed to one Train of Ideas; 


y incapable of acquieſcing in all the different T empers he might 


meet with, and mingling with different Societies, he deſcends 
from his Study, where he had ſpent his whole Life, to ſee the 


f World in the Highlands, and Weſtern Les of Scotland. Behold 


this extraordinary Man on his Journey, in Queſt of Barbariſm ! 
and at length fitting down, wearied, and diſcontented, becauſe. 
he has met with ſome Degree of Civility in the moſt deſert 
Parts; or, to ſpeak more properly, becauſe he has found no- 
thing more barbarous than himſelf. 


"Poak Jcluſen, who, probably, had never travelled more than 
a few Miles from London, before he came there, muſt naturally 


de aſtoniſhed at every Thing he ſaw, and would dwell upon 
every common Occurrence as a Wonder. One cannot, there- 


fore, be ſurpriſed at his obſerving * that the Windows in ſome 
* of the little Hovels in Scotland, do not draw up, as his own 
do in London; or that ſuch a Spot of Ground does not pro- 
* duce Graſs, but is very fertile in Thiſtles,” He found him- 

3 ſelf 
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ſelf in a new World: his Senſations were thoſe of a Child juſt 
brought forth into Day-Light; whoſe Organs are confuſed with 


the numerous Objects that ſurround him; and who diſcovers 


his Surpriſe at every Thing he ſees. Men of the World would 
not have deſcended to ſuch Remarks. A petty and frivolous 
Detail of trifling Circumſtances are the certain Signs of Igno- 
rance or Inexperience. The Scotch ſhould have treated them in 
this Manner, and diſregarded them. For my own Part, to ſay 
the beſt of it, I look upon all his Obſervations in regard to Men 
and Manners, to be thoſe of a Man totally unacquainted | with 
Mankind. 


Moſt of his Information, I know to have been received from 
the meaneſt and moſt ignorant of the People. During his 'Stay 
at Sf. Andrew's, he reſided in the Houſe of a Profeſſor of that 
Univerſity, a very ingenious Man, and capable of giving him 
all the Information he could have wiſhed ; but he never inquired 
one Word about the Matter: and yet, after this, does Dr. 
Jobnſon fit down, and give you a long, circumſtantial Account 
of St. Andrew's, with ſcarce three Words of Truth in the 


Whole of it. But this might be forgiven. In regard, however, 
to Facts, to Converſation, and to Affairs of Literature, one 
might reaſonably have expected from the Doctor more Candour, 


and more Veratity. But here again we are to be diſappointed: 

he has his own Maxims, and he never moves from them. He 
had taken a Reſolution not to believe Fingal to be the Work of 
Offan, but an Impoſition on the Public by Mr. Macpherſon : 
and, after various Obſervations almoſt unintelligible from the 


ebe they are conveyed in, he i is ſo kind as to ſay, I afk- 


5 cc ed . 
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«©. ed a very learned Miniſter in the Ie of Sky, (who had uſed 
& all Arts to make me believe the Gehuineneſs of the Book) 
whether at laſt, he believed it himſelf? But he would not 
© anſwer : he wiſhed me to be deceived for the Honour of his 
&.Countrymen; but would not directly and formally deceive 
„ me. Yet has this Man's Teſtimony been produced publicly, 


* 


<« as of one who held Fingal to be the Work of Offan.” This 


is a plain, ſimple Tale, that I own ſtaggered me: I have only 


to regret for the Doctor's Sake, that not one Word of it is true. 


Of all the Lies in the Catalogue, as Touchſtone ſays, one 
ought to be moſt cautious of giving the Lie direct: in ſome 
Caſes it is unfortunately neceſſary. In a Converſation with the 
Laird of Macleod, who was preſent at the Time, and whoſe 
Word, I am bold to ſay, I can depend upon, I aſked him whe- 
ther this was the Truth or not? His Reply was this, © Quite 
the contrary, I aſſure you: Doctor Jobnſon was very over- 
bearing, and laughed at the Miniſter for giving Credit to 
© ſuch an Impoſition. At laſt he aſked him, whether he ſe- 
* riouſly did believe it? The Gentleman's Anſwer was, that 


he aunt” | + 


Now what Degree of Attention ought one to pay to a Man 


who can miſrepreſent Facts fo groſsly, and interpret them to 
his own Purpoſes? A Scotchman,” Dr. Jobnſon ſays, ** muſt 


be a very ſturdy Moraliſt, who does not love Scotland better 
than Truth: But what Country or what Attachment is it 


that makes the Doctor himſelf regard Truth ſo little? 


On many other Subjects his Obſervations are equally ingeni- 
Fo ous, 


Pg 
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dus, novel, and entertaining. In ſpite of the many able Men 
this Country has produced, and whoſe Works are an Honour to 
every Part of Science, the Doctor finds out the Scotch are no 
Scholars, but that they poſſeſs a middle State betwixt profound 
Learning and profound Ignorance. Thus you ſee how we have 
been hitherto impoſed upon, Some People have thought that 


Dr. Robertſon, Mr. Hume, and Dr. Beattie, were ingenious 


Men ; but quite the contrary; they are only a few Degrees 
above profound Ignorance. Suppoſe one ſhould aſk, At what 


Line of this literary Barometer the Doctor places himſelf ? 


whether it is at profound Knowledge, at Perfection itſelf, or 
whether he is contented with being only a little above Mr. 


Hume, or even Dr.-Beatti2? How much are the World obliged 


to Dr. Johnſon, for rectifying the wrong Opinion they enter- 
tained of the Scotch Nation l, They have, however, one Con- 
ſolation in all this Dearth of Learning, that they have no Pe- 


dantry; that they never brandiſh their Knowledge in your F ace, 
but keep it contentedly in their Pockets; that they expreſs 
themſelves in a natural, plain Way, and to the beſt of their 


Abilities; that they ſeek for no Diſtinctions in Words, nor 
pride themſelves upon Phraſes; that they are not fond of thoſe 


pompous Deſcriptions, which © amaze the unlearned; and 
make the learned ſmile; ” but content themſelves with that 


humble Road which the Mediocrity of their Underſtandings 


points out to them; happy in giving no Offence but to. the 
learned Dr. Johnſon, who viſits them for the Benefit of their 
Ignorance, and inſults them with his Superiority. 


FRE; Ih havye the Hoootr to be, &c. 
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AN OLD HIGHLAND BARD. 


* 


A RK GU M E N T. 


Co THUL LIN. ſitting alone at the Gate of Tura, is informed 


of the Landing of Swaran. Upon which, calling his Chiefs, 


Difputes run high about giving Battle. Connal is for retreating, 
till the Arrival of Fingal. But Calmar is for engaging the 
Enemy immediately. Cuthullin, inclined to War, follows the 
Opinion of Calmar. Fergus, that Inſtant arriving, tells him 
of the Death of Duchomar and Cathbat, which introduces the 
Epiſode of Morna. Cuthullin, notwithſtanding, reſolves to at- 
tack the Enemy. The Son of Arno, who had been ſent by 
| Swaran to obſerve the Triſh Forces, returning, warns the King 
of their Approach, gives him a particular Account of Cuthulln's 
Chariot, and the terrible Appearance of that Hero. The two 
Armies engage, but Night coming on, leaves the Victory unde- 
cided. Cuthullin ſends a Bard to invite Swaran to a F eaſt, but 


that haughty Monarch refuſes to come. Carril, after Supper, 
relates the Story of Grudar and Brafſolis. A Party, by Connal's 


Advice, is ſent to obſerve the Enemy; which cloſes the Action 
of the firſt Day. | 
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Y Tres lofty Wall Cuthullin lay, 


Beneath the Shadow of the ruſtling Tree. 
Againſt 


V. 1. By Tura's lofty Wall Cuthullin J.] Cuthullin the Son of Semo, 
and Grandſon to Catbbait, a Druid celebrated in Tradition for his Wiſdom 
and Valour. Cutbullin, when very young, married Brag#la the Daughter 
of Sorglan, and paſſing over into Ireland, lived for ſome Time with Connal, 
Grandſon, by a Daughter, to Congal the petty King of URer. His Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Valour in a ſhort Time gained him ſuch Reputation, that in the 
Minority of Cormac, the ſupreme King of Ireland, he was choſen Guardian 
to the young King, and ſole Manager of the War againſt Swaran King of 
Lochlin. After a Series of great Actions he was killed in Battle ſomewhere 
in Connanght, in the Twenty-ſeventh Year of his Age. He was ſo ro- 

B 2 markable 


© -- FF IN G:A L. Book I. 
"Againſt a moſs-grown Rock reclin'd his Spear, 

His boſſy Shield upon the Graſs lay near, — 

| On 


markable for his Strength, that to deſcribe a ſtrong Man it has paſſed into 
a Proverb, He has the Strengſb of Cuthullin. By Bragela he had a Son, 
named Conloch, who was afterwards famous for his Exploits in Ireland. 
He was ſo dexterous in handling the Javelin, that when a good Markſman 
is deſcribed, it is common to ſay in the North of Scotland, He is unerring 
as the Arm of Conloch. | 


V. 1. By Tura's lofty Wall, Sc.] The Poet goes not back to a tedious 
Recital of the Beginning of the War with Swaran; but haſtening to the 
main Action, he falls in exactly with the Rule of Horace : 


Semper ad eventum feſtinat, et in medias res 
Non ſecus ac notas, auditorem rapit. — Bs 


Nec gemina bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo. 


He invokes no Muſe, for he acknowledged none; but his occaſional Ad- 
dreſſes to Malvina, have a finer Effect than the Invocation of any Muſe. 
He ſets out with no formal Propoſition of his Subject; but the Subject 


naturally and eaſily unfolds itſelf; the Poem opening in an animated Man- 


ner, with the Situation of Cutbullin, and the Arrival of a Scout, who in- 
forms him of Swaran's Landing. Mention is preſently made of Fingal, 


and of the expected Aſſiſtance from the Ships of the lonely whe, | in Order 
to give * Light to the Subject. | 


V. 5. 
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5 On Carbar were his I houghts, a valiant Knight, 
Whom, Hand to Hand, he lately flew in Fight; 
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When Moran, One commiſſion'd to explore 


it The diſtant Seas, came running from the Shore, 

| a | | : 

10 And 
1 V. 5. On Carbar, Sc.] Cairbar, or Cairbre, ſignifies a ſtrong Man. 


Before the Introduction of Chriſtianity, a Name was not impoſed upon any 


= Perſon, till he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome remarkable Action, from 
® which his Name ſhould: be derived. It was the Cuſtom of the Eaſtern Na- 
tions to give Names to their Children expreſſive of the moſt remarkable 
Accident of their Birth. Thus Simozſius in Homer received his Name from 
© the River Simozs, on whoſe Banks he was born. The Trojans called the 


Son of Hector, Aſtyanax (though by his Parents called Scamandrus, from the 

River Scamander) becauſe his Father defended: the City. The Old Teſta- 

ment. is likewiſe full of Examples of this Kind, particularly the Thirtieth > 

Chapter.of Genefis, where the Names given to Jacob's Children, and the 

Reaſons of thoſe Names, are enumerated. Almoſt all Ofian's Names have 

Significations;, an undoubted Mark of the Antiquity of his Works. 


V. 7. When Moran, One commiſſion'd to explore The diſtant Seas:] Moran 8 
= fignifies many. Cutbullin, having previous Intelligence of the Invaſion in- 
dwttended by Swaran, ſent Scouts all over the Coaſts of Ullin or Ulfer, to 
give early Notice of the Appearance of the Enemy, at the ſame Time that 
| he ſent Munan the Son of Stirmal to implore che Aſſiſtance of Fingal, King 
of thole Caledonians who inhabited the North-Weſt Coaſt of Scotland. He 
— himſelf collected the Flower of the Iriſb Youth to Tura, a Caſtle on the 
Coaſt, to ſtop. the Progreſs, of the Enemy till Fingal ſhould arrive from 
Y; Scotland. 


6 F L NG AL.  Boox I. 
And thus exclaim'd --- Cuthullin rife! The Ships 
10 Of ſnowy Lochlin hide the rolling Deeps. | 
Innumerable Foes the Land invade, 


And Swaran ſeems determin'd to ſucceed. 


— 


To 


— 


Scotland. Mr. Macpberſon concludes from this early Application of Cu- 
thallin for Aid, that the Iriſb could not have been very numerous in thoſe 
Days. But he certainly did not conſider, that Swaran was only oppoſed 
by the Cael, or Caledonian Iriſh, who emigrated from Scotland, and inhabited 
the North of Treland. The Fir-bolg, or Colonies ſettled in the Southern 
Parts, and which ſeem to have been by far the moſt powerful, being the 
inveterate Enemies of the Caledonians, did not join them on this Occaſion. 
What he.quotes from Tacitus, viz. that one Legion only was thought ſuf- 
ficient, in the Time of Apricola, to reduce the whole Iſland, carries with it 
greater Weight; as ſuch a Force could not have ſubdued the Natives, had 


| They been any Way numerous, or the Iſland en for many Centuries 
before. | 


V. 12. And Swaran = determin'd to ſucceed.) Swaran King of Loch. 


un, the Galic Name for Scandinavia or Scandinia. His Father was Starno, 
and Grandfather Amir, both of them Princes of a moſt ferocious Spirit, a 
Vice which this their Deſcendant inherited, as the Reader will perceive in 
che Courſe of the Potm. The Scandinavian Manners in general are de- 


ſcribed as very batbarous, and ſeem to mark out a Nation much leſs ad- 


vanced in Civilization, than the Inhabitants of Britain and Treland were in 
the Pimes * 8 R F 
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To him the Chief unmov'd : Thy Fears are great, 
They make thee magnify the hoſtile Fleet. 
15 Perhaps the King of Morven, o'er the Main, 
Is come to aid me on green U/lin's Plain. 


5 I ſaw 


V. 15. Perhaps the King of Morven.] Fingal the Son of Combe! and 
Morna. His Grandfather was Trathel, and great Grandfather Trenmar, 
both of whom are often mentioned in the Poem. When very young, he 
married Ros-crana the Daughter of Cormac King of Ireland. In ſucceeding 
Times, the Beauty of that Princeſs paſſed into a Proverb ; and the higheſt 


Compliment that could be paid to a Woman, was to compare: her Fein 
with the Daughter of Cormac. ä * 


8 tu fein an Ros. crana 
Siol Chormacc na n'ioma lan. 


Fingal is ſaid to have never been overcome in Battle. From this pro- 
ceeded that Title of Honour which is always beſtowed on him in Tradition, 
Fion GAL Na BUa1, Fingal of Victories, He ſeems to have been very 
knowing in the Virtue of Plants, for they fable concerning him that he 


was in Poſſeſſion of a Cup, containing the Eſſence of Herbs, which in- 


ſtantaneouſly healed Wounds. He is likewiſe much celebrated by the 
Iriſþ Hiſtorians for his Wiſdom in making Laws, his poetical Genius, and 
his Foreknowledge of Events. O*Flaherty goes ſo far as to ſay, that Fin- 
gal's Laws were extant in his own Time. According to their Accounts, 
he died in 1 28 3» about the Ninetieth Year of his Age. 


V. 17. 


F I N G A L. Boox I; 
1 ſaw the Son of Starno on the abiores;: 2 
Tall as a glitt'ring Rock amidſt his Pow'rs. 
Like yonder blaſted Pine the Spear he held; 
20 Broad as the riſing Moon his ſhining Shield! 


22 - 


"m0 


* 


V. 17. TI ſaw the Son of Starno on the Shores, Sc.] Where the Scout 
here makes his Report to Cuthullin of the Landing of the Foe, is one of the 
moſt exaggerated Deſcriptions in the whole Work. But this is ſo far from 
deſerving Cenſure, that it merits Praiſe, as being on this Occaſion, natural 
and proper. The Scout arrives, trembling and full of Fears; and it is 
well known, that no Paſſion diſpoſes Men to hyperbolize more than Terror. 
It both annihilates themſelves in their own Apprehenſion, and magnifies 
every Object which they view through the Medium of a troubled Imagina- 
tion. Hence all thoſe indiſtin& Images of formidable Greatneſs, the natu- 
ral Marks of a diſturbed and confuſed Mind, which occur in Moran's De- 
ſcription of Swaran's Appearance, and in his Relation of the Conference 
which they held together; not unlike the Report, which the affrighted 
Jewiſh Spies made to their Leader of the Land of Canaan. © The Land 
through which we have gone to ſearch it, is a Land that eateth up the 
<&. Tnhabitants thereof; and all the People we ſaw in it, are Men of a great 
Stature: And there ſaw we Giants, the Sons of Anał, which come of 
the Giants, and we were in our own Sight as Graſhoppers, and ſo were 
ve in their — Numb. Chap. XIII. V. 33. 34 


The Campariſons brought to beighten the Appearance of Swaran, are 
the ſame that Milion uſes on the firſt Appearance of Satan, | 


— His 


— A. Ie 


30 


In all this Land, the matchleſs King of Snows ? 


Book I. T 1 0 0 4 © 9 


He ſat upon a Rock beſide the Main, 


As dark as Clouds around him roll'd his Train. 


« O thou | I laid, who rul'ſt the ſtormy Sea, 
« How many valiant Chiefs thy Words obey? 
« Who heads in Battle ſuch a num'rous Hoſt, 
<« Unrivall'd may the pompous Title boaſt 

« Of mighty Man! for many mighty Men, 


Are now from Tura's airy Turrets ſeen.” 


He * d, and his Voice was as the Roar / : 


of Surges breaking on a rocky Shore, = 


What Warrior has the Courage to oppoſe 


The 


—— His pond'rous Shield 
Ethereal Temper, maſſive, large and round, 
Behind him caſt ; the broad Circumference 
Hung on his Shoulders like the Moon. 
His Spear, to equal which the talleſt Pine 
Hewn on Norwegian Hills, to be the Maſt 
Of ſome great Ammiral, were but a Wand. 


x FR V. 41. 


, 


10 F IN G A L. Book I. 
The greateſt dare not in our Preſence ſtand, 
Or if they dare, they fall beneath our Hand. 
35 Fingal the King of Hills, and only he 


Of mortal Men, in Proweſs equals me. 


We wreſtled once in Malmor *; as we ſtrove 
Our rapid Heels o erturnꝰ d the crackling Grove, 
Rocks from their Places torn, with dreadful Sound, 
40 Came bounding, whirling, thund' ring to the Ground. 
The frighted Streams forſook their wonted Courſe, 
And, adverſe murm'ring, fled to ſhun our Force. 


Three 


V. 41. The frighted Streams, Sc.] ViRe1L, in the 8th Book, where 
Hercules is deſcribed throwing a great Rock to burſt open the Cavern of 
Cacus, makes Uſe of the like bold Expreſſion. 


Dilſultant ripe, refluitque exteritus amnis. V. 249. 
----»-:- On either Side : 


The Banks leap backward, and the Streams divide. 
The Sky ſhrunk upward with unuſual Dread: | 
And trembling Tiber div'd beneath his Bed. 

| JJ RAYS, Devon. 


'* Malmor, a preat Hin. 


1 3 f 
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Three Days ſucceſlive we the Strife renew'd, 
While Heroes trembling at a Diſtance view'd. 
45 Upon the fourth, the Monarch of the Flood 
| Fell, (ſays Fingal) but Swaran ſays he ſtood. 
Let dark Cuthullin yield to him, whoſe Arm 
Is ſtronger than the Rage of Malmor's Storm. 


I yield? The blue-ey'd Chief of Erin ſaid; 
50 No, Youth l. Cuthullin will be great or dead. 
Take, Son of Fil: *, take my Spear, and fly 
To Turd's ruſtling Gate, where, plac'd on high, 
The Shield of Cathbait hangs, and through the Land, 
With thund' ring Strokes, proclaim the Foe at Hand. 
| 14885 N — bw 


V. 53. The Shield of Cathbait hangs.] Cathbait, Grandfather to the 
Hero, was ſo remarkable for his Valour, that his Shield was made Uſe of 
to alarm his Poſterity to the Battles of the Family. We find Fingal making 
the ſame Uſe of his own Shield in the Fourth Book. A * was the 


moſt common Inſtrument to call the Army together. 


* Fili, an inferior Bard. ih 
C 2 Vo; 


12 R T WM G. A HL Boox I. 

' 65 My Heroes on the Hill ſhall hear afar 

The well-known Sound, the Signal of the War. 
He went and ſtruck the boſſy Shield: Around 

The Racks and Hills repeat * the Sound; 


Along 
V. 58. The Rocks and Hills repeat again the Sound, &c.] The Sound of | : 
Aecto's Horn has the ſame Effect in the Seventh ZEneis. 
— 9ud protinus omne | 
Contremuit nemus, et Syhue intonuere profunde. 
Audiit et Trivie longe lacus, audiit amnis 
Sulfurea Nar albus aqua, fonteſque Velini. 22481. 
12 . The Rocks and Woods around, id 
And Mountains, tremble at th* infernal Sound. | __ : 
5 The ſacred Lake of Trivia from afar, * 1 
The Yeline Fountains, and ſulphureous Nar 17 vi 9 


Shake at the baleful Blaſt the Signal of the War. 


a 


. g 3D 4 


—— 


* 
31 * (1, 311 


1 The Lines 8 r 1 theſe, hem the- Gountry | 
People are deſcribed running at the Cries of young Sylvia upon the 


Death of her favourite Stag, bear a near Reſemblance to the Haſte and 1 
Terror cauſed among the * Chiefs upon TO the Sound of Cuthulin's 1 


Shield. 
Lid Waile Ay | 
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Boox I. F IN G A L. 13 
Fi Along the Wood the deaf'ning Clangar goes, 

i 60 The frighted Deer ſtart at the Lake of Roes. 

i | Curach* alarm'd leapt from the ſounding Rock, 


1 


And Comal, ruſhing up, his Jav'lin took. 
a | | - , 4 * The 


Olli —— reren 181010 476440 
Improviſi adſunt, his torre armatus obuſto, 
Stipitis hic gravidi nodis. Quod cuique repertum 
Rimanti, telum ira facit. Vocat agmina Tyrrhus, 
Quadriſidam quercum cuntis-ut forte coats 
Scindebat, raptd ſpirans immane ſecuri. 


— 


One with a Band, yet burning from the Flame; 
Arm'd with a knotty Club, another came: 
Whaid'er they catch or find, without their Care, 


Their Fury makes an Inſtrument of War. 
N Tyrrbus, the Foſter-father of che Beaſt, 


Then clench'd a Hatchet in his horny Fiſt, 

But held his Hand from the deſcending Stroke 
And left his Wedge within the cloven Oak, 

To whet their afoot, and 1 their Rage provoke. 


11 


:  Davoxe. 


* Curoach ſignifies the Madneſs of Battle, 
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The ſnowy Breaſt of Cruga/* beat through Fear, 

The Son of Favs left the dark-brown Deer. 
65 The Shield of War, cried Ronnar, -calls to Arms; 
Cuthullin's Spear, ſaid: Lugar, ſtrikes th Alarms. 
Son of the Sea, put on thy ſhining Mail! | 
Haſte, Calmar, brandiſh high thy ſounding Steel! 
Riſe, Puno, horrid Chief! repel the Foe ; { 


70 Let Cairbar from the Tree of Cromla go. 


Bend thy white Knee as thou deſcend ſt, 0 Eth J 
From the bright streams G echoing Heath : 
And, as ver: Mora's whiſtling Brow you Male, 
Caolt, expoſe to View thy. beauteous Side; 3 

75 Thy Side far whiter than the Foam that's toft, 


2 1 


By angry Winds, on e Por 
Now I behold ff Heroes, moving « on 
In all the Glory of their paſt Renown. 
* Cruth-geal, fair-complexioned- | * 


+ Cuthon, the mournful Sound of Waves. 


we” 


Boox I. 
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Book I. F IN G A L. 1 5 
Fir'd with the Battles of the Times of old, 


30 Their Steps are careleſs, and Demeanor bold; 


Their Hands are on their Swords, their Eyes, that glow, 
Like Flames of Fire, roll ſearching for the Foe. 
Bright from their Sides of Steel a thouſand Beams 
Inceſſant flaſhing, ſet the Heath on Flames, 

As 


v. 81. Their Hands are on their Swords, &c.] A Poet of original 


| 14 Genius is always diſtinguiſhed by his Talent for Deſcription, A ſecond- 


rate Writer diſcerns nothing new or particular in the Object he means to 


0 * | — l * 
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ET deſcribe. His Conceptions of it are vague and looſe; his Expreſſions 


feeble; and of Courſe the Object is preſented to us indiſtinctly as through 
a Cloud. But a true Poet makes us imagine that we ſee it before our 
Eyes: He catches the diſtinguiſhing. Features; he gives the Colours of 
Life and Reality ; he places it in ſuch a Light that a Painter could copy 
after him. This happy Talent is chiefly owing to a lively Imagination, 


which firſt receives a ſtrong Impreſſion of the Object, and then, by a 


proper Selection of capital pictureſque e employed in de- 


dſccribing it, tranſmits that Impreſſion in its full Force to the Imagination 


of others. That Offer poſſeſſes this deſcriptive Power in a high Degree, 
we have a clear Proof from the Effect which his Deſcriptions produce 
upon the Imagination. In reading the above Lines, for Example, do we 
not think chat we ſee his Heroes marching before us, with their Hands on 
their Swords, and their Eyes turned towards the Enemy. This is in the 


higheſt Strain of Poetry, and cannot fail of 8 the Attention of the 


Reader, and intereſting him in the Event. 


V. 96. 


N 


16 FINGAL Boos 1 


85 As from the Mountains, noiſy in their Coun; 
Pour many Currents with refiſtleſs Forge; 
BY So ruſh the Chiefs - each, from his ana . 
Impetuous haſt ning, like a rapid Rill. 
While following cloſe, and deluging the Plein, 


90 Their Men advance; like threat ning Clouds of Rain, 


That dark behind the fiery Meteors lower, 
Ere yet the Fields have felt the rattling Show” r. 
Mean Time aſcends the craſhing Din of Ame, 
The gray Dogs howl amidſt the loud Alarms; A 
95 Unequal burſts the Song of War ; the Sound 

"ws 0 er the Hills, and Cromla echoes round. 
At length e on Lend's duſky Heath they ſtand, 
Like Autumn's Miſts, when riſing from the 9 


They | 


V. 96. And W echoes round.) Crom-lach fonified a Place of Wor- 
ſhip among the Druid. It is here the proper Name of a Hill on the Coaft 


of Nin or Uſer. ; 


V. 98. Eikr Ab s Mi 15 Sc.] There | is in i the F ilch Iliad of Homer 


2 Compariſon OT reſembling this, 
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Book I. 


They ſhade the Hills, and broken, dark, uneb n, 
100 They ſettle high, and lift their Heads to Heav'h. 


0 The Son of Semo here the Army meets, 
And courtebus thus the valiant Heroes greets. 15 
Haib Warfibrs all! Hail Hunters of the Deer 
Chiefs of the narrow Vales, there now draws "OY 
105 Far other Sport than what began the Day; 39" 


"Tis 


like the Tempeſts of yon rolling Sea. 


Ye Sons of Battle] ſhall we fight the Foe, 

Or yield green Lin to che King of Snow / 
O Connal, firſt of Men | thy Mind declare, 
110 Wilt chou! in Battle uit age TRA 8 8 g 
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Reſt on the Summits of the-ſhaded HiiIIin. 
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Thou oft haſt met w h Lodhlin in the Field; 
Speak; 80n of Caithbat, ſhall we fight er yield? 


when Connal ſlowito {peaks Kbow, Priace of f Men, 
My: Heart is fearleſs,” and ny Spear is keen. 
115 It loves to ſhine, where loud the We 
And mix where thickeſt fall the ſanguine Show'rs. 
Yet, though my Hand delights in War, my Mind 
Is for the Peace of Iuigfail inclindeP. 
Thou Guardian of our infant Prinee dane, 
120 The ſable Fleet of Swaran on tlie ge. 
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V. 113. When Connal fow to ſpeak.) Connal, the F riend of Cutbullin, 
was the Son of Caitbbait Prince of the Tongorma, or the and of blue Waves, 
probably one of the. Hebrides. His Mother was Fioncoma, the Daughter of 
Congal. He had a Son by Foba of ' Conacharneſſer,” who was nr 
petty King of Ver. For his Services in the War againſt $waran, he had 
Land conferred on him, which, from et were n 1 tr-chonnuil, 
or Tir-connel, i. e. the Lang onal 27 3 

V. 119. 1 for the Sohn of tninfail 3. Se: ſo: called fam a Colony 
thar ſettled there called Falans, the Iſland of the Fail or Falans. 

* 1 V. 128. 
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130 Fingal, the firſt of Men, ſupremely great, 


Bb I F IN G A LL, 19 
His Maſts upon our Coaſt as crouded ſtand, 


As Reeds along tlie gide of. Lego's Strand? 


And to and fro, innumerable move 


Above the Billows; like a lofty Grove, 


Half-cloath'd in Miſt, when ſqually Winds deſcend, 
And force by Turns the lab'ring Trees ito bend. 

Be ,cautious then; And Terms of Peace propoſe, 
Ere you in Fight engage the King of Snows. 

A Strength like his, Fingal might fear to meet, 


— 


By whom in Battle Armies are o'erthrown, 


Like ſcatter 4 Heath before a Tempeſt blown, 
When Coma e to the falling Rills, 
And | Night in all her Clouds fits s diſmal 0 on the Hill, | 
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V. 128. The „A of AR Swaran, ſo called e eee 
—_—_ tc ah Dan of Snow, -that fall i in his Territory during the Winter 
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135 This timid Counſel Calniaricould:not brock; 

But, fierce allvaneing, thus diſdainful ſpoke-. 

Hence, recreant Warrior l toithe, Hillꝭ be gone, 

Where never yet the Spear of Battle ſhone. 

Inglorious there, remote fram War's Alarms, 

140 Employ in Crvmla si Chaſe a Huntſman's Arms; 

„ eee vow echt us trolled Dow; 

With fudden Deaiki arreſt the bounding Roe. 
But, chou Cuuhullimn mount thy rapid Car, 
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V. 13 5. 7 his timid Counſel Calmar could not bro K.] Calnar a Koog 
Man) was the Sog of | Mazhe,; and Lord of Lara iu the Neighbourhood of 
Lege. Though gallant and generous, he appears to have been of a raſh, 

prefumptuous, and overbearing Temper; a Character well contraſted with 

: the prudent, ſedate, modeſt and circumſpect Connal. Their Speeches, 
| though artleſs, are bold and expreſſive. The Ideas of the Speakers, in- 
deed, ſeem not very extenſive, but they are as much fo, as the Events of 

that early Period could naturally diſplay. Valour and bodily Strength 

were the admited Qualities of Offar's Age. His Heroes expreſs Refirte- 

ment of Sentiment on ſeveral Occaſions, but not of Manners: + For- they 

ſpeak of their paſt Actions with Freedom, and boaſt of their own Exploits. 


dN | s V. 145. 


Boox I. 


And bid this Moment to commence the War:! 


=. 


1 . * 5 Roar through the Pride of Lochliu's thick Array, 


And routed drive them headlong to the Sea + 3 


That thus their hoſtile Fleets may bound no More, 
On the dark-rolling Waves of Inis-tore. ' 


Exert your utmoſt Rage, contentious Winds, | 
1 50 And point the Storm at Lara of the Hinds _— 


1 65 | | Snatch'd 
ES a 
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V. 145. Roar through the Pride of Lochlin's thick Array.) The Rev. 
Mr. Jobn Macpherſon is of Opinion, that Lochlin and Scandinavia are ſy- 
nonimous Terms. Harold Harfagar, and Magnus the batefoored, were 
Norwegian Princes, and the Iſlanders give no other Appellation to thoſe 
great Conquerors, nor to other 'Normans, who held their Anceſtors under 
Subjection for many Ages, than that of Lochlinich. In the Galic Lan- 
guage, Loch fignifies a great Collection of Water, whether ſalt or freſh, 
and lan full. Lun is the Nate of a certain Bird remarkably voracious. 
The Baltic might have been very properly called Lachlan, if it neither 
ebbs not flows; and many different Countries, particularly Scotland 
and Ireland, experienced that from this Sea ſwarmed an immenſe 
Number of  Pifates, who, by an eaſy and juſt Metaphor, might 
have been compared to Birds of Prey and Paſſage. But whatever the 
Etymon of the Word Lochlin may be, it is certain that all the Ad- 
venturetrs wo came from the Baltic, or from the Northern Seas, or 
the Countries bordering upon them, whether Norwegians, Swedes, Fin- 


anders, eee or e were 1 the e and Fre Scots 
* Lochlinich, 
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8 e | V. 163. 


22 F IN G A L. Bock. 
Snatch'd by the ſudden Hurricane on higl z 
Amidſt the furious Tempeſt let me die; bn 
Torn by the angry Ghoſts of Men, and hurl'd, 

The Sport of giddy Blaſts, around the World, 

155 If Calmar at the Chaſe e er found Delight, 

To be compar'd to what he felt in Fight, 


When claſhing Bucklers, and the mingled Cries 
Of Armies met in Conflict rent the Skies. 


" - " , 


Thus madly he; and Canna! Wale reply: 
160 The Son of Matha never ſaw me fly. 8 l 
None can upbraic me with inglorious Flight, 
I with my Friends was always firſt in Fight. 
Vet ſmall ; is my Renown !---1 muſt not claim, : "al 


KW ." Warrior 8 Title to my Share of Fame, 


16 5 Wat others i in the Field acquire a Name. 2 nog 


10 171.1 
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V. 163. Yet ſmall is my Renown ! Ge. . 5 = here invdicalſy 
and as if * had ſaid; I, who have always been the foremoſt in Battle, 
| | muſt 


"I 4 | I Ai. : 
my Booxol. F IT/ N G A Il 23 


__ Chun be not raſhly hurried ou, 
Tot againſt the Good of Cormac's Throne. 
= Give Wealth, and proffer Half the Land for Peace, 


Till we are join'd by Morven's hard) Race. 


70 80 1 adviſe: But, if thy daring Mind 


4 11 ”, = ; , FF | 45 | 
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1 Is bent on War, I ſhall not ſtay behind; 

S 
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= muſt .now retire, BY be an idle SpeRtator, while Calnar, and fuch like 
redoubted Heroes, perform Wonders i in War. 
1 $6 | OY CSE 
V. 167. The Good of 1 08 Throne] Cormac "the young King of 
Ireland, his Father was Artho, his Grandfather Cairbar, his great Grand- 
father Cormac, and great great Grandfather Conar, the Son of Treumor, 
who Was the great Grandfather'of the famous Fingal. This was the Reaſon 
why Fingal aſſiſted him and his Family on this and other Occaſions. The 
Reign of Cormac was turbulent, and his End untimely. Cuthullin being 
killed in Battle, he himſelf was murdered ſoon after by Cairbar, who 
W uſurped his Crown, This Cairbar was of the Family of Atha, and Chief 
of the Fir. bolg or Belge of Britain, who under Larthon planted a Colony 
ia the Southern Parts of Ireland, ſome Time before the Cael or Scots ſettled 
in Uſter. The Fir. bog had many Wars with their Northern Neighbours, 
1 which were carried on with various Succeſs, till Fingal, at length, put an 
I : <p End to them by the entire Extirpation of the Houſe of Alba; and eſta- 
bliſhed Fernard-Artho, the laſt of the Line of Conar, on the Throne of 
Ireland, This is the Subjett of the Heroic Poem of Temora. | 


V. 18 3. 


24 F IN G A I. Boox l. 
My Spear ſhall fly, my Sword ſhall ſwift deſcend, 
Where Thouſands raging in the Field contend, | 
And all ſhalt fee, that Conmel's'Soul grows bright, 

275 Amidſt the Gloom and e the Fight! 
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 Cutbulln * 1 "OY am 1 «> Feady 
1 he Noiſe of Artyih' is pleaſant to my Ear 3 


os 


More pleaſant than the Thunder's diſtant Sound, 

Before the Show'rs of Spring refreſh the Ground. L : 
x80 No longer then the glorious Strife delay, 
All here aſſembled hope the bloody Day. 


"ne 


_ Haſte, Warriors !- Bid the Tribes advance a og 


. Sight as the Sun-ſhine which precedes the Storm; Y 
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vY. 18 2: Bright as be Sun -ſhine, which de ths Storm: The FAS 


ance of an Army glitgring i in Battle Array, before it is broke and deformed 


by an Engagement, is is finely compared io a. Gleam of Sun. ſnine, that is 
ſoon to be followed by the Gloom and Noiſe of an approaching Storm. 
The Works of Offian are, full of theſe ſhort and beaygiful Similes. The 
Reader may have remarked ſeveral in the little he ha 
* the March of an Army, to dark and ſtormy Cloud s; with the Leaders 


Mining - 


ready ſeen of him; 


Vl Book I. FP I N G A E. 25 
j When from the Weſt the Clouds collected low'r, 
| E 5 And Morven's Oaks reſound along the Shore. 
But where are thoſe, in Battle often try d, 

Who us'd in Danger to be near my Side? 
Among the reſt I'do not Cazhbat ſee; 

| The farſt in War, Die ba * where is he? 

| 290 When Foes invade, does Fergus + likewiſe "Play," 


And leave me fingle this important Day ? 
Not 


ſhining conſpicuous in Front, like Lifflfning flaſhing at Intervals as the 
Tempeſt draws nearer. What a pictureſque and ſtriking Reſemblance 
between the Maſts of a Fleet moving upon the Waves, and the Trees of a 
= Foreſt, covered with Miſt, bending backward and forward to the Winds! 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the Beauties of O/far's Compoſitions, cannot 

be felt by thoſe, who have given them only a ſingle or a haſty Peruſal. 
His Manner is ſo different from that of the Poets to whom we are moſt 
accuſtomed ; his Style is ſo conciſe, ſo much crowded with Imagery ; the 
Mind is kept at ſuch a Stretch in accompanying the Author; that an ordi- 
nary Reader 1s at firſt apt to be dazzled and fatigued, rather than pleaſed. 
His Poems require to be taken up at Intervals, and to be frequently re- 
viewed; and then it is impoſſible but his. Beauties muſt open to every 


Reader, who is capable of Senſibility. Thoſe who have the higheſt * 
of it, will reliſh them the moſt, 


* Duchomar, a black well-made Man. 
+ Fear-guth, the Man of the Word; or a Commander of an Army. 


E . "Fs 398+ 


26 e. Book I. 


Not thus the Chieftain vaunted, when careſs d 
He ſhar'd the Banquet, a diſtinguiſh'd Gueſt, 
But yonder Fergus comes, the Arm of Death 
195 With haſty Strides ſwift traverſes the Heath: 
So bounds a Hart from Malmor”s Hills afar. 
Hail, Ree s Son |! What ſhades the Soul of War ? 


 Cathbat, © 


V. 196. So bounds a Hart from Malmor's Hills afar.) © Be thou like 
a Roe or young Hart on the Mountains of Bether.” Solomon's Song. 
A Reſemblance may be ſometimes obſerved between Offan's Compariſons, 
and thoſe employed by the ſacred Writers. The Imagery, indeed, of 
Scripture exhibits a Soil and Climate altogether different from thoſe of 
Offianz a warmer Country, a more ſmiling Face of Nature, the Arts of 
Agriculture and of Rural Life much farther adyanced. The Wine Preſs, 
and the Thraſhing Floor, are often preſented to us; the Cedar and the 
Palm Tree, the Fragrance of Perfumes, the Voice of the Turtle, and the 
Beds of Lilies. The Similes are, like Oſian's, generally ſhort, touching on 
one Point of Reſemblance, rather than ſpread out into little Epiſodes. 
Take the following from the 18th Chapter of 7/aiah for an Example, by 
which may be perceived what inexpreſſible Grandeur Poetry receives from 
the Intervention of the Deity, © The Nations ſhall make a Noiſe like 


e the Noiſe of Waters overflowing, but he ſhall rebuke them, and they | 


« ſhall flee afar off: And they ſhall be carried away as the Duſt of the 
6 Mountains before the Wind, and as 2 Whirlwind before the Tem- 


+ peſt.” 23 


V. 199. 
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Book I. FI N G A L. 27 


Cathbat, the Hero cried, is in the Ground; 


Four moſſy Stones his verdant Tomb ſurround | 


| | T oo Duchomar too, that Cloud in War, is dead! 


Theſe Hands in Earth the mighty Chief have laid. 
White-boſom'd Catbbat, Torman's * youthful Son, 
Bright as a Sun-beam on the Mountains ſhone. 


But great Duchomar, more for Arms renown'd, 


i 205 Was 8 25 the deadly Miſt of Lano's Ground; 


Which 


V. 199. Four moſſy Stones his verdant Tomb ſurround.] This Paſſage 
alludes to the Manner of Burial among the ancient Scots. They opened a 


Grave ſix or eight Feet deep: The Bottom was lined with fine Clay; and 
on this they laid the Body of the deceaſed, and, if a Warrior, his Sword, 


and the Heads of twelve Arrows by his Side. Above they laid another 
Stratum of Clay, in which they placed the Horn of a Deer, the Symbol of 
Hunting. The Whole was covered with a fine Mould, and four Stones 


placed on an End to mark the Extent of the Grave. Theſe are the four 


Stones alluded to here. 5 
V. 206. The deadly Miſt of Lano's Groand.] The Lake of Lano, in 


Scandinavia, was remarkable, in the Days of Offian, for emitting a peſti- 
& Hential Vapour, in Autumn, which deſtroyed the Inhabitants. Mention is 
made of it, with the ſame noxious Property, in the Wars of Inis. thona, 


and the Wars of Caros. 


* Torman, Thunder, This is the true Origin of the Fupiter 7: aramis 
of the Ancients, 


Soong YV. ai. , 


28 E IN GO A I. Boox 1. 
Which o'er the marſhy Meads of Autumn fails, 
And breathes Contagion in the tainted Gales. 
Thee Morna too a like untimely Death, 

In Tura's rocky Cave, depriy'd of Breath 
210 Thy Days were ſhort, thou vaniſh'd as a Light, 
That ſhoots athwart the Deſart in the Night; 
When wand'ring fad, the Trav' ler i is alone, 


And mourns the tranſient Beam has ſet ſo ſoon. 


To him the blue- ey d Hero: Doſt thou know 
21 5 What laid the valiant Chiefs of Erin low ? 
Were they cut off by Lochlin's hoſtile Hand, 
Contending bravely for their native Land ? 
a 5 Or 


V. 215. What laid the valiant Chiefs of Erin bw.) Erin, a Name for 
Ireland; from ear or iar Weſt, and in an Iſland. This Name was not 


always confined to Ireland, for there is the higheſt Probability that the 


Terne of the Ancients was Britain to the North of the Forth. For - Terne 
is ſaid to be to the North of Britain, which could not be | meant of n 
Strabo, L. 2. and 4. Caſaub. Lib. 1. 


Morna, or Muirne, a Woman beloved of all. 


V. 218. | 
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225 And haſten'd back to Tasa's filent Cave; 


Book TI. IN A L. 29 
Or if not thus, oh Son of Roſſa tell, 
Why in the dark and narrow Houſe they dwell ? 


220 Where high the Oak its verdant Branches ſpreads, 


And, hoarſely gurgling o'er their pebbly Beds, 

The Streams have mark'd the Hill's indented Side, 
The Heroes fought, and Cathbat vanquiſh'd died. 
His Rival left him by the purling Wave, 


Where 


V. 218. Oh Son of Roſſa tell, Ec.) The Story of Duchomar and Morna 
is introduced with Propriety before the Hurry of a general Action comes 
on. Being nearly connected with the Subject, ſo it naturally riſes from it, 
a Conduct the Poet conſtantly obſerves with regard to all his Epiſodes, 
which adds much to their Beauty. This here is particularly introduced to 
vindicate the Prudence of Connal, in Oppoſition to the precipitate Meaſures 
of CuTHULLIN ; who, at the Inſtigation of Calmar, reſolved to give Battle. 
But. when he comes to view his Forces, he finds them much weaker and 
leſs numerous than was at firſt expected; he particularly miſſes three of his 
braveſt Heroes, in whoſe Courage he moſt confided. One of theſe ſoon 
after arriving, informs him of the Death of the other two, and the Manner 
of it. Notwithſtanding which, Cutbullin adheres inflexibly to his firſt 
Refolution, and raſhly engages in a War, which proves the total Deſtruc- 


tion of the Iriſb Army, and his own Diſgrace. 


V. $2. 
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30 F IN GA I. Boox 1. ² 
11 

h Morna fot! her Lover ſtaid. 6h 
Where beauteous Morna tor: her Lover ſtaid. 1 


Duchomar ent ring, thus addreſs'd. the Maid: = 


Why, ſtrong-arm'd Cormac's Daughter, fit you here? 
Why in the Cave alone, divinely fair ? 
230 Yon falling Waters brawl among the Stones, 
To the loud Blaſt the aged Foreſt groans, 
The troubled Surges of the Lake ariſe, _ 
And gath'ring Tempeſts blacken in the Skies; 
While, fair as Snow upon the deſert Waſte, 
23 5 You here in ſolitary Silence reſt ; 
Thy graceful Locks behind diſhevell d flow, 
So looks a Wreath of Miſt « on | Cromla J Brow, | 
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V. 237. So looks a Wreath of Mift on Cromla's Brow, } It deſerves par- 
. ticular Notice, that very few general Terms, or abſtract Ideas, are to be 
met with in the whole Collection of Offan's Works. The Ideas, at firſt, 
were all particular. They had not Words to expreſs general Conceptions. 
Theſe were the Conſequence of more profound Reflection, and longer 
Ak with the Arts of Ale and Speech, | Offian, accordingly, 


ſcarcely 
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BooR J. F I N G AI D | 31 


That to the milder Beam of Ev ning ines. 
When in the Welt the ſetting Sun declines. 


240 Thy Breaſts (beneath thy Boſom gently heaves) 


Are ſmooth as Rocks by Branno's frothy Waves: 
Thy Arms are white, as Pillars in the Hall 
Of Morven's mighty King; the great Fingal. 


7 4 1727 
IT 2-41! 


From whence, (the fair-hair'd Virgin Anſwer gave) 


245 From'whence the Chief to Tura's lonely Cave? 


| 1 1 . ' x 
, © . 
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ſcarcely ever expreſſes himſelf | in the AbſtraR. His Ls extended little 
farther than to the Objects he ſaw around him. A Public, a Community, 
the Univerſe, were Conceptions beyond his Sphere. Even a Miſt, a Rock, 


| a Sea, or a Lake, which he has Occaſion to mention, though only in a 


Simile, are for the moſt Part particularized ; it is the Miſt of Cromla, the 
Rock of Branno, the Storm of the Sea of Malmor, or the Reeds of the 


Lake of Lego. A Mode of Expreſſion, which while it is characteriſtical 


of ancient Ages, is at the ſame Time highly favourable to deſcriptive 
Poetry. For the ſame Reaſons, Perſonification is a poetical Figure not 
very common with Ofian. Inanimate Objects, ſuch as Winds, Trees, 
Flowers, he ſometimes perſonifies with great Beauty. But the Perſonifica- 
tions which are ſo familiar with later Poets, of F ame, Time, Terror, 
Virtue, and the reſt of that Claſs, were unknown to our Bard, Theſe 
were Modes of Conception too abſtract for his Age. 


32 


N ENG: AE; Bock I: 


How terrible thy Looks! a ſable Brow 


250 


Low'rs o'er an Eye, that rolls in Fire below. 
Has Swaran on the Coaſt as yet appear'd, 
What of the Foe has dark Duchomar heard ? 


Fatigu'd, reply'd the Chief, I ſtepp'd in here, 
Returning from the Hill of dark-brown Deer. 


Three my unerring Bow ftretch'd on the Plain, 


255 


As many my ſwift-bounding Dogs have ſlain ; 
And mindful of the Maid I love, for you 
A ſtately Buck upon the Fells I flew. 


High roſe his branchy Head, his Feet of Wind 


260 


Left no Impreſſion of their Tread behind. 


Duchomar / calm the bluſhing Maid began, 


I love thee not, thou fierce and gloomy Man! 


For unrelenting is thy Heart of Rock, 


Dark is thy Brow, and terrible thy Look. 


How 


| Book I. Ft Iz No Gi AI EL. 33 
How diff rent are the Looks of Torman s Son ? _ 
Him Morna loves, and loves but him alone! 

. Who as a Sun- beam on the Hill is fair, 

20 5 When ſtormy Clouds are thick ning in the Air. 

a Ah dark Duchomar ! tell me, in your Way 


Upon the deſert Mountains, did you fee 
My 


V. 267. Upon the deſert Mountains, Sc.] Wherever we dip into the 
Works of Oſfan, we find ourſelves in the firſt Periods of Society, when 
the Cares of Men are few, and Hunting the Amuſement, as well as the 
principal Means of Subſiſtence. Though Homer lived more than a thou- 
ſand Years before the Scottiſb Bard, yet he was born in a Country where 
Society was much farther advanced; he had many more Objects; Cities 
were built and flouriſhing ; Laws inſtituted ; Order, Diſcipline, and Arts 
begun. The Greek in theſe Points has a manifeſt Superiority ; accordingly 
he introduces a greater Variety of Incidents.. He poſſeſſes a larger Compaſs 
of Ideas; has more Diverſity in his Characters; and as he had a more 
ſplendid Field of Obſervation, he ſhows, of Courſe, a more extenſive and 
deeper Knowledge of Human Nature. But if Offan's Ideas and Objects 
are leſs diverſified than thoſe of Homer, they are all, however, of the Kind 
fitteſt for Poetry: the Bravery and Generoſity of Heroes; the Tenderneſs 
of Lovers; the Attachments of Friends, Parents, and Children. In a 
rude Age'and Country, though the Events that happen. be few, the un- 
diſſipated Mind broods over them more; they ſtrike the Imagination, and 
fire the Paſſions in a higher Degree; and of Conſequence become happier 
Materials to a poetical Genius, than the ſame Events when ſcattered 
through the wide Circle of more varied Action, and cultivated Life. 
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34 FF L. N G. A: L. Book I. 
My Cathbat lovely on his Hill of Deer? 


For his Return I wait impatient here, 


270 And long ſhall Morna wait, the Warrior faid, 
Long ſhall ſhe wait, his Blood is on my Blade. 
He lies where Branno's tumbling Waters foam, - 


On Cromla 1 deſign to raiſe his Tomb; 


But on Duchomar now thy Love beſtow, 


275 His Arm is ſtronger than the Storms that blow. 


Then i is my Lover Ga | (the Fair replies) 
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And muſt he never greet again theſe Eyes ? Wy 
Upon his echoing Heath is Cazhbaz low, 
The active Hunter with his Breaſt of Snow, 
280 The firſt, when Danger ſummon'd, to oppoſe 


The Depredations of invading Foes ? 
Duchomar / thou art dark indeed *, thy Hand | 
Has ur ee d to me and all ks Land. 


bs 8 alludes to his 2 es the dark Man. 


285 
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300 The Hunter ſhall behold, and give me Praiſe. 


W Book 1. Fi II N G A I. 35 
My Catbbat --- Ah! He lies at Branno's Flood: 


But let me have that Sword --- I love his Blood ! 


The Virgin faid and wept : At her Requeſt, 
He gave the Sword --- She pierc'd his manly Breaſt. 


The wounded Warrior down unwieldy came, 


(So falls a Bank ſapp'd by the Mountain Stream) 


And ſtretching forth his Arm, o'ercome with Pain, 


Thus doleful ſpoke. Duchomar you have lain, 


Inhuman --- Oh ! the Blade is cold, 1 feel 
The frozen Hand of Death upon the Steel. 
When from theſe Lips the vital Breath has fled, 


295 To Moina * let my Body be convey'd ; 


Who ſoft of Temper, as beſpeaks her Name, 
Duchomar lov d; he Was her nightly Dream. 


She to my Memory a Tomb will raiſe, 


Which on the lonely Heath, in after Days, 


But, 
Moina, ſoft in Temper and Perſon. Ry, 
F 2 
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36 F IN G AI. Boox I. 
But, oh -The Sword is cold: My ſhorten' d Breath FI 


Begins to fail---I find approaching Death. | 
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Ah Morna ! grant a dying Man's Requeſt, 
And draw the cruel Sword It chills my Breaſt. 
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305 His Words with Pity touch'd the tender Maid, 
In all her Tears ſhe came, and drew the Blade. 
But as ſhe turn'd away, he pierc'd with Steel 
Her ſnowy Side; ſhe ſhriek d, and reeling fell. 
The ample Growth of Locks the Virgin bore, 
310 With Duſt diſhonour'd now, beſtrew'd the Floor z 
And, like a Fountain, guſhing from her Side, 
The luke- warm Blood her Arm in purple dy'd. 
She ſtruggling lay on Earth, and as ſhe mourn'd, 


Her dying Sobs the (echoing Cave return'd. 


315 Peace to the Heroes Souls, cried Semb's Son, 
Their Deeds were great, their Worth in Danger known. 


Let 4 


Book I. FI NG A L 


Let them propitious now on Clouds deſcend, 
And hover round to animate their F riend ; 
That ſtrong as theirs his Arm, at ev'ry Blow, 
320 May fall like Thunder on th' aſtoniſh'd Foe. 
Then when the Hurry of the Day is o er, 
And to the Conflia's fierce tumultuous Roar 
Repoſe ſucceeds ; let Morna to my Dream 
; Be preſent on the Moon's refulgent Beam. 
325 But now, ye valiant Leaders of our Hoſt ! 
-: Collect the Tribes, and haften to the Coaſt. 


Our ſounding Chariot ſhall in Front proceed, 


Here fix three ſhining Jav'lins at my Side.--- 
330 Now ſhall the Fury of this Arm be try'd ! 


* 


great Undertaking. : 


And through the hoſtile Ranks Confuſion ſpread. 


37 


Where 


V. 317. Let them propitions now on Clouds deſcend, Sc.] It was the 
Opinion then, as indeed it is to this Day, of ſome of the Highlanders, 
that the Souls of the deceaſed hovered round their living Friends; 
and ſometimes appeared to them when they were about to enter on any 


V. 331. 


GG KLKNMKGs 6 Boox I. 
Where midſt the thickeſt War my fiery Horſe 
Impetuous charge, purſue their rapid Courſe 
That ſtrengthen'd in your Aid I may prevail, 
When Battle darkens round my beamy Steel. 


335 
From airy Gromla's black impending Steeps; 


While 


V. 331. Where midſt the thickeft War my fiery Horſe, &c.] Cuthullin, 


being ſenſible that he had not Forces ſufficient to fight a pitched Battle 
with Swaran, reſolves to charge at the Head of his Men; and therefore 


orders the Iriſh to follow his Chariot as near as poſſible, hoping by the 
ſudden Violence of the firſt Onſet to break into, and diſcompoſe the 


Enemy. And indeed, as he was ſo much inferior in Numbers, Tuch an 


Attack was the only Thing that could promiſe him any Probability of 
Succeſs, 


V. 335. As when a Stream of Foam down headlong ſweeps, Sc.] The 


abrupt Manner and enthuſiaſtic Air in which the Poet breaks out here, 


oreatly heightens the Image in general, while it feems to tranſport him 
beyond the Limits of an exact Compariſon. But he ſoon returns to his 
uſual Accuracy, and preſents, in that incomparable Simile of the Whale, 
purſued by the Waves of the Ocean, the 1rþ Army marching before us, 


in the moſt perfect and fulleſt Point of View chat. Words could poſſibly 
deſcribe. 


Homer, 


As when a Stream of Foam down headlong ſweeps 
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While Thunders roar above in beaker Peals, 
And Half the Hill the Shade of Night conceals: 

f | 1 At Intervals appear the awful Forms 

| 340 Of paſling Ghoſts, dim riding on the Storms. 

NO The Signal: givin, thus terrible and ſtrong, 

The Sons of Erin move with Shouts along. 

Cuthullin in_ his Chariot leads the Way, 

Like ſome large Whale; when tempeſting the Sea, 

h 2 He 


Homer, Iliad the Fourth, compares the Noiſe of the Greeks and Trojans: 
engaged in Battle, to Torrents pouring down the Hills. 


'Ng d' Gre xeluag o morapoi, nat ogeoht provre V. 452. 
Eg pwioyalueaiay oupeanerov SEpor Up, 
Kpevav E peyanuv, M Evroobe xapadpns. 


As Torrents roll increasd by numerous Rills- 
With Rage impetuous down the echoing Hills 
Ruſh to the Vales, and pour'd along the Plain, 
Roar through a thouſand Channels to the Main. 


Pops. 


Virgil, 


© VDV kg. ©0.6A.Þ Boox l. 
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345 He ruſhes in his Might : The Waves divide, 
And flow in Ridges down on either Side, 
Till meeting they return in a circumfluent Tide. 
So mov'd the Chief, ſo ſwift behind the Car, 
Like Billows, ruſh'd his Thouſands to the War. 
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350 Like wint' ry Torrents pouring o'er the Ground, 
The Scandinavians heard the coming Sound, 
His boſſy Shield the King of Ocean "4 
And calling to the Son of Arno, ſpoke : 
* Wm 


e , ͤ tt - 
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Virgil, in the Twelfth Eneis, has * and, I think, bs this 
Compariſon. 


PEO In mor 


Aut ubi decurſu rapido de montibus allis, 
Dant ſonitum ſpumoſi amnes, et in ægquora ann. 


Qui ſque ſuum populatus iter. 


Or as two neighb'ring Torrents fall from high, : 
Rapid they run; the foaming Waters fry : 9 3 1 
They roll to Sea with unreſiſted Force, 
And down the Rocks precipitate their Courſe, 
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Boox I. F IN G A I. 41 
What Clamours echo'd by the Hills draw near ? 


Not Ev'ning Flies that murmur on the Ear. 
The Sons of Inis-fail to Battle move, | 
Or ruſtling Winds roar in the diſtant Grove. | | 
Such is the ſurly Noiſe of Gormal's Trees 


Before in Mountains roll my ſtormy Seas. 


Haſte, climb the ſteep Aſcent of yonder Height, 


Thence, Son of Arno, with unbounded sight, 


Survey the Face of Lena's Heath around, 
And learn the Cauſe of this alarming Sound. 


He vaniſh'd ſwift ; but ſoon again appear'd : 
His Heart beat thick; he ſhook and wildly ſtar'd. 
The Words he ſpoke were fault ring, broken, flow : 
Riſe, King of Lochlin riſe | I ſee the Foe. 


The Strength of Erin's Tribes, in firm Array 


Deep-moving, rolls the Tide of War this Way! 


4-2 FIN G A . Book I. 
370 The Car. of Battle, like the Flame of Death, 
Before them rapid bounds along the Heath: 
It forms behind a concave Arch, and looks 
Like fome huge Billow daſh'd agaitift the Rocks; ; 
Or like a ſhining Wreath of Miſt, that ſails 
375 Upon the Pinions of the paſſing Gales. 
The Sides, emboſs'd with Stones, reflect a Light, 
Like Ocean ſparkling round the Boat of Night. 
Büch 1 ks 7 212 Jo 108 
V. 370. The Car of Battle, Sc.] Chariots were in great Repute among 


the ancient Britains. Julius Cæſar, in his Invaſion of the Iſland, mentions 
this Particular, and deſcribes the Natives as very expert in the Manage- 


ment of them in their Battles. Pompomius Mela aſſerts the fame : Britanni 


dimicant non equitatu modo, aut pedite, verum et Bigis et Curribus. L. 3. 
In Times of Peace they uſed them for the Convenience of Travelling, as 
we do Poſt-Chaiſes : but ſome of the Cars were much more expenſive than 
our tawdry Equipages; for the Chariots in which their petty Kings fought 
in Battle, were frequently of ſolid Silver. Though Offan gives the Epithet 
of Car-borne to ſeveral of his Heroes, yet Cutbullin is the only Chief he 
deſcribes employing his in War; probably becauſe Lier was more favour- 
able to fuch Vehicles, than the North-Weſt Parts of Scotland. 


V. 376. The Sides, emboſs'd with Stones, Sc.] Theſe, and the Jewels 
mentioned hereafter, with which the Horſes Harneſs are ornamented ; are 
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Book I. F I N G. A . | 43 
The Beam is made of poliſh'd Yew ; the Throne 
(Where fits the Hero) of the ſmootheſt Bone, 

380 Within the Chariot's Sides ſtands up a Wood 
Of glitt ring Spears, that thirſt for hoſtile Blood. 


Upon the Right, before the rapid Wheel, 
Is ſeen the ſnorting Courſer of the Hill. 
g Bright ſhine his Sides, proportion'd is his Make, 
14 385 And like a Rainbow arch'd appears his Neck : 
1 His Hoofs reſound as, haſt' ning to the Fleet, 
He beats the trembling Ground with nimble F eet. 
As yonder Stream of Smoke above the Plain, 
Waves the large Growth of his redundant Mane: 


The 


no other than the ſhining Stones or Pebbles, known to be frequently found 
along the Weſtern Coaſt of Scotland. So that there is no greater Magnifi- 


cence repreſented in this Deſcription, than is conſiſtent with the ſuppoſed 
Poverty of that Ape, | 


G2 


44 
3900 


395 


_ Hard poliſh'd Bits the foaming Horſe reſtrain : 


400 


405 


FI N G A L. Book I. 
The ſtormy Sons of Battle call the Steed 
Sulin-fifadda *, from his matchleſs Speed. 


Upon the Left, before the rapid Wheel, 


Is ſeen the ſnorting Courſer of the Hill. 


He rears his Head, dark-colour'd looks his Mane, 
Strong are his Hoofs, they ſhake the ſolid Plain : 
He ſprings along, his Noſtrils blow a Flame; 
Among the Chiefs Duſronnal is his Name. 

A thouſand Thongs on high the Car ſuſtain, 


Thin Thongs, ſet thick with Jewels, ſparkle round 
Their Necks and ſtudded Harneſs, as they bound, 
And ſwifter than the Miſt of Heav'n can fail, 

The rattling Chariot whirls along the Vale. 

Not Harts purſu'd o'er Mountains ſhoot away, 

Or Eagles headlong dart upon their Prey, 
: With 


* Sifadda, 5. e. long Stride. =_ 


1 


Boox I. F IN G A . - 


With greater Noiſe, Velocity, or Force, 

Than the far-ſtretching, leaping, active Horſe. 

Like Winter's Blaſt on Gormal's Head of Snow, 

The Heath reſounds beneath them as they go. 
410 Within is ſeen a formidable Knight, 

The firſt in Strength, the Leader of the Fight : 

Cuubullin is his Name; whoſe Cheek in Hue, 
Is of the Colour of my poliſh'd Yew : 


Whoſe large blue-rolling Eyes terrific glow, 


1 415 Beneath the threat' ning Arches of his Brow : 


And as a Flame flies back his flowing Hair, 
While forward bent,. he brandiſhes. the Spear. 
+ By; 
V. 407. Than the far-ftretching, &c.)] Offian, like Homer, abounds in 
compound Epithets; blue-eyed, white-armed, dark-rolling, and ſuch like 
frequently occur. Here in the beautiful Deſcription of Cutbullin's Horſes 
we meet with many others; as high-maned, broad- breaſted, high-headed, 
far-leaping, and ſtrong-hoofed. The greateſt Part of theſe we have re- 
tained; and expreſſed, as well as we could, in the Verſe, the ſounding ac- 


celerated Motion of the Horſes, which ſeems to have been the Intention of 
the Original in heaping ſo many compound Words together. 


* A Hill of Lochlin. 
8 V. 421. 
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Fly, King of Ocean fly | with looſen a Reins, 
He like a Tempeſt ſweeps along the Plains. 


420 To this the haughty Ruler of the Sea 
A Thought ſo mean dar'ſt thou ſuggeſt to me, 
Thou Chief of little Soul ? When did I ſhun 


The Strife of Heroes, or from Danger run ? 
In 


V. 421. A Thonght ſo mean dar'ft thou ſuggeſt to me, Sc.] The 
Scandinaviens, according to all Accounts, were remarkably brave, Love 
of Fame was their darling Paſſion. Olave, King of Norway, placing three 
of his Scalds or Bards around him in Battle, - You ſhall not relate,” ſaid 
he, what you have only heard, but what you are Eye-witneſles of.” 
Upon every Occaſion we find them inſiſting upon Glory, Honour, and 
Contempt of Death, as leading Principles. The bare Suſpicion of 
Cowardice, was attended with univerſal Contempt. A Man who loſt his 
Buckler, or received a Wound behind, durſt never again appear in Public. 
FroTHo King of Denmark, taken - Captive in Battle, obſtinately refuſed 
either Liberty or Life. To what End,” ſays he, ſhould I ſurvive 
the Diſgrace of being made a Captive? Should you even reſtore 
'< me to my Siſter, my Treaſure and my Kingdom, would theſe Benefits 
< reſtore me to my Honour ? Future Ages will always have it to ſay, 
'< that Frotho was taken by his Enemy.” Saxo * 


V. 430. | 
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In Gormal's Woods when Winds were heard to roar, 


| | 425 Have I not often boldly put from Shore, 


And through the boiſt'rous Ocean dauntleſs rode 
Although in Mountains roſe the whiten'd Flood ? 
And ſhall I now a mortal Hero fly, 

Who have not fear d the Terrors of the Sky? 


| | ; 430 No! Did the oreat Fingal himſelf appear, 


My Soul undaunted would await him here. 

Be not diſcourag'd then, my gallant Train, 
But gather round me like the echoing Main ; | 
About 


V. 430. No! did the great Fingal himſelf appear, &c.] Offian, from 
Time to Time, makes honourable Mention of Fingal; and though that 
Hero has not yet made his Appearance, he finds Ways of celebrating 
his Valour, even in his Abſence. Here Swaran, to ſhew his Intrepidity, 
declares that was it Fingal himſelf, who, inſtead of Cuthullin, advanced to 
give him Battle, his Soul would not darken before him. On his firſt Landing 
he is made to boaſt, that none durſt meet him in Fight but the King of- 
ftormy Hills; and though too proud to own himſelf overcome, he plainly 
enough intimates that the latter had the better in the Trial of Strength 
they had together on the Heath of Malmor. When Connal would perſuade 
Cuthullin not to venture a Battle, he repreſents the Enemy fo numerous, 
and the perſonal Courage of Swaran ſo great, that even Fingal would ſhun 
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About your Monarch reſolutely ſtand, 


435 Firm as the Rocks that guard his native Land 


Whoſe lofty Foreſts, waving in the Sky, 
Oppoſe the Winds and all their Rage defy. 


As when the Stormis of Autumn adverſe frown, 
And from two echoing Hills come pouring down ; 
440 To meet each other ſwift the Armies flew, 
And leſs and leſs the Space between them grew, 
Till now dark, rough and Joud, (like Streams that throw 
Themſelves from Rocks, and mix ad roar below) 


Encount'ring fiercely, they together ran, 


445 Chief mixing Strokes with Chief, and Man with Man. 


In 


his Arm, the firſt. of mortal Men. Fingal that ſcatters the mighty, as ftormy 
Winds the Heath. Praiſes ſo artfully drawn from the Months of others, 
greatly raiſe the Curioſity of the Reader, and make him impatient to be 


_ acquainted with a Ferſonage of vhom he has ey. conceived the higheſt 
Opinion. 


V. 444. Encount'ring ferceh, they together ran, Ge The Shock of 
two r Armies, the Noiſe and Tumult of Battle, afford one 


Se... 
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In flaming Circles the broad Faulchions wheel, 


Steel clanging meets the temper 'd Edge of Steel, 


A} Jar- 


of the moſt grand and awful Subjects of Deſcription ; on which all Epic 
Poets have exerted their Strength. The Reader my compare this here 
with a | fimilar one in Homer, Iliad 4th. 
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Now Shield with Shield, with Helmet Helmet clo, 

To Armour Armour, Lance to Lance oppos'd, _ 

Hoſt againſt Hoſt, with ſhadowy Squadrons drew, 

The ſounding Darts in Iron Tempeſt flew ; | 

Victors and Vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous Cries, 

And ſhrilling Shouts and dying Groans ariſe; 

With ftreaming Blood the ſlipp'ry Fields are dy'd, 


And flaughter'd Heroes ſwell the dreadful Tide, 


Port. 


In Offan's Deſcription we find many Images reſembling thoſe of Homer 
commonly, indeed, leſs extended; but thrown forth with a glowing 
Rapidity. which characterizes our Poet. Statins has very happily imitated 


Homer. 


| Jam clypeus clypeis, umbone repellitur umbo, _ 
Enſe minax enſis, pede pes, et cuſpide cuſpis. Ec. 


H 6 -- Now | 


FIN GG A L. 
A Jarring Sound the batter'd Helmets yield, 


80 


With rifirigled Ories inceſffünt rings the Field 3 


Boox I. 


455 The Bow-ſtrings twang, the winged Arrows ſoar 
To Heav'n in Clouds, then fall an Iron Show'r ; 


Spears hiffing paſs along, like Rays of Light 


Which ſtreak with Fire the ſtormy Face of Night. 


25. Now ftortny Fury roſe, 

And Clamour, ſuch as heard in Heay*n till now 
Was never; Arms on Armour claſhing bray'd 
Horrible Diſcord, and the madding Wheels 
Of brazen Chariots rag d. Dire was the Noiſe 
Of Conflict! Over Head the diſmal Hiſs 

Of fiery Darts in flaming Vollies flv; 

And flying, vaulted either Hoſt with Fire. 

So under fiery Cope together ruſh'd 

Both Battles Main, with ruinous Aſſault 

And inextinguiſhable Rage : All Heav'n 
Reſounded : And had Earth been then, all Earth 


| ; ” Had t to her Centre ſhook. ——gc 


The 


_ 6th Book. 


This Deſcription as much Ex&efs the former, as the heavetily Spire the 


vous 2 ſurpaſs i in Proweſs the Strength of mortal Men. 


V. 464. 
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F The Diſcord grows: Not Half ſo loud this Waves 
455 Tumultuous roar, when angry Ocean raves ; 
5 Not louder burſts the Crack that Thunder makes, 
When the laſt Peal with Noiſe redoubled breaks. 


Though Cormac's hundred Bards (a numerous Train) 


Were there to celebrate the Warriors ſlain, 

460 They prov'd too few, a hundred could not tell 
The Deaths to future Times, ſuch Numbers fell ! 
In Floods of Gore the recking Fields are drown'd, 
And Heaps of ſlaughter'd Heroes ſwell the Ground, 


Sithallin's * Fate remember in the Strain! 
465 Let ſad Fiona weep her Ardan lain |! 
Pierc'd, 
V. 464. Sithallin's Fate remember in the Strain. ] Offian here addreſſes 
himſelf to the Bards, who, though (as mentioned above) they could not 


remark the Deaths of all the Heroes, on Account of the N umbers Nain, 
are howeyer delired- not to paſs over unnoticed that of Sitballin; he being 


* Sitbalin, a handſome Man ny ona, a fair Maid —_ - Ardan, Pride. : 
"H 2 probably 


52 F IN G A L. Book I. 
Pierc'd, like two beauteous Hinds upon the Hill, 
They fall beneath the King of Lochlin's Steel, 

2 | N 


probably a Perſon of great Diſtinction. It was the ſpecial Buſineſs of the 
Bards, who were preſent on theſe Occaſions, to fing the martial Exploits 
of the Leaders. They were particularly to exert the whole Force of their 
Genius in perpetuating the Memory of departed Heroes, in exciting the 
Nobles to walk in the ſame Paths of Activity and Glory, and in rouſing 
up their Nation to ſupport its Dignity and to cultivate the generous and 
manly Virtues. Praiſe throws around Virtue attractive Charms. Nothing 
tends more to raiſe Sentiments of Magnanimity in the Heart, than the 
nervous and glowing Exhortation of the Poet. It follows, therefore, that 
the Bard was the great and ſucceſsful Inſtructor of the Barbarian, and had 
in ſome Meaſure a Right to be held facred, 


Hiſtory informs us, that Men of that Character have done the moſt im- 
portant Services to States overpowered by a victorious Enemy, or enſlaved 
by Tyrants. Tyrieus, though a very deſpicable Perſon in his Appearance, 
ſaved Lacedemon from utter Ruin, by the Strength of his poetical Abi- 
lities; and Alcæus, by employing the ſame Talent, reſcued his Country 
from the Hands of cruel Uſurpers. 


We are told by Quintilian, that Alcæus was rewarded with a golden 
Plectrum for his great Services. Horace, for the ſame Reaſon, aſſigns him 
a Place of diſtinguiſhed Honour in the Ehfan Fields: and to give us a 
juſt Idea of this patriot Poet's Merit, he throws around him a numerous 
Crowd of Ghoſts, attentively hearing thoſe ſpirited War-Songs which con- 
tributed ſo much to expel the Enemies of Liberty out of Leſbos. Plato, 
who was a declared Enemy to the Order in general, gives the Title of a 

3 : | N moſt 
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As in bis Fury he the War deforms; 


Like the dire Spirit of the midnight Storms, 
470 That dim upon the Clouds of Gormal flies, 
And ſwells the Tempeſt with his hideous Cries, 


Till 


moſt divine Poet to Tyrtæus, and pronounces him at the ſame Time a wiſe 

and good Man, becauſe he had in a very excellent Manner celebrated the 
4 Praiſes of thoſe who excelled in War. There is ſomething in the Character 
4 of Yyrtæus which ſeems to reſemble that of a Celtic Bard. He was a Poet 
and Muſician at once. The Inſtruments on which he played were the 


Harp, and that Kind of martial Pipe which the Lacedemonians uſed inſtead 
of the Trumpet of other Nations. 


V. 469. Like the dire Spirit of the midnight Storms, Sc.] As Homer 
exalts his Heroes by comparing them to Gods, Offan makes Uſe of 
Compariſons taken from Spirits and Ghoſts. In ſuch Images Offan 
appears in his Strength; for very ſeldom have fupernatural Beings been 
painted with ſo much Sublimity, and ſuch Force of Imagination, ,as by 
this Poet. In the Poem entitled the Death of Cuthullin, Offian deſcribes 
that Hero in the laſt of his Battles thus: * He ruſhed in the Sound of 
his Arms, like the dreadful Spirit of Loda, when he comes in the Roar 
of a thouſand Storms, and ſcatters Battles from his Eyes. He ſits in 
* a Cloud over Lochlin's Seas. His mighty Hand is on his Sword. The 
Winds lift his flaming Locks. So terrible was Cuthullin in the Day of 


“ his Fame.” Even Homer, ts as he is, muſt ,yietd to him in Similes 
formed upon theſe, 


3 F I N G A Is 
Till he the ſhipwreck'd Mariner ſurveys, 
A floating Corſe upon the roaring Seas. 


Nor does the Son of Seo idle ſtand, 
475 Nor by his Side unactive ſleeps his Hand ; 
Where loud the Shouts, and agonizing Sounds, 
There is he ſeen inflicting deadly Wounds ; 
And through the Ranks his Sword far-beaming flies, 
Deſtructive as the Lightning of the Skies, 
480 When blaſted the Inhabitants expire, 
And all the neighb'ring Mountains ſeem on Fire. 
 Duſromal * ſnorting through the Carnage ſprings, 
And proud 87 adda i in the Blood of Kings 
His Fetlock bathes. Behind the rolling Car, 
485 Like Groves o'erturn'd, appears the proſtrate War, 


When 


* One of Cuthullin' Horſes Dubbfron-gbeal. Black, with: a white 
ſtarred Face, 
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When loaded with the Ghoſts of Night, the Blaſt 
Has o'er the barren Heights of Crumla paſt. 


Upon the Rocks of roaring Winds deplore, 
Bent o'er the Waves, ſad Maid of Iniſtore / 
490 The Air wich thy diſtreſsful Clamours fill, 
Thou fairer than the Spirit of the Hill, 
That radiant, paſſing in the Licht of Day, 
At Noon, o er Morven filent glides away. 
Y Thy 


V. 492. That ratliant, Sc.] The Ideas of the Times, concerning the 
Spirits of the deceaſed, were not ſo gloomy and diſagreeable, as thoſe 
of ſucceeding. Ages. The Spirits of Women, it was ſuppoſed, retained 
that Beaury which they poſſeſſed while living, and tranſported themſelves 
from Place to Place, with that.gliding Motion, which Homer aſoribes to 
the Gods. The Deſcriptions which Poets, leſs ancient than Offiar, have 
left of thoſe 'beautiful Figures, that appeared ſometimes 'on the Hills, are 
elegant and pi&ureſque. They compare them to the Rainbow on Streams; 
or, the gliding of Sun. beams on the Hills. The Diſtinction which they made 
between good and bad Spirits, was, that the former appeared ſometimes 
in the Day. time in lonely 'unfrequented Places, but the _—_— never but by 
Night, and in a diſmal gloomy Scene. | | 
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Thy Youth lies pale, and breathleſs on the Ground, 
495 The Arm of ſtrong Cutbullin gave his Wound! 
He never muſt again recroſs the Tide, 
Or, rais d by Valour, ſeek a royal Bride. 
Weep on, weep on, thou Maid of Tniftore, 


For Trenar, lovely Trenar is no more. 
500 His Dogs at Home perceive their Maſter's Soul 
Borne on the Winds, a and ab howl ; 


Againſt 


V. 498. Weep on, thou Maid of Iniſtore.] The Maid of Iniftore was 38 
the Daughter of Gor/o King of Iniſtore, or Orkney Iſlands. Trenar 
was Brother to the King of Iniſcon, ſuppoſed to be one of the Iflands 
of Shetland. The Orkneys and Shetland, were at that Time ſubje& to 
the King of Lochlin. We find that the Dogs of Trenar are ſenſible 
at Home of the Death of their Maſter, the very Inſtant he is killed. 
It was the Opinion of the Times, that. the Souls of Heroes went im- 
mediately after Death to the Hills of their Country, and the Scenes they 
frequented the moſt happy Time of their Life. It was thought that 
not only Dogs, but Deer and Horſes likewiſe ſaw the Ghoſts of the 
dead. To this Day, when Beaſts ſuddenly ſtart without any apparent 
Cauſe, the vulgar think that they ſee the Spirits of the deceaſed. It 


was likewiſe ſuppoſed, that the Arms which Warriors left at Home, 
became bloody when ** fell in Battle. | 
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Againſt the Wall unſtrung his poliſh'd BoW? 
Neglected hangs; its mighty Owner low, 
Shall make no more the ſylvan Sport his Care: 


505 No Sounds are in TY _ of Deer. 


As when a thouſand Waves the Shores 2 
The Scandinavian: ruſh on Inigfail: 
Theſe in cloſe Order, like a Ridge of —" 7 
Immoveable ſuſtain their faerceſt Shocks. 


5 510 The dying Groans, the Shouts, the thrilling Cries 
And Claſh of Shields redoubled rend the Skies. 


1515 


The gloomy Warriors ſtand oppos'd in Fight, 


Their gleaming Falchions wave like Rays of Light; 


And riſe and fall, as, where ſome Furnace burns, 


An hundred Hammers echoing ſtrike by Turns. 
Blood flows in Streams, they die by mutual Wounds, 
And loud from Wing to Wing the Battle ſounds. | 


IA | But 


58 F 1 IL. Book I. 
But who are theſe, ſo dark | that forward ſtride 

To meet each other, eager to decide 

520 The doubtful Day? Like ſtormy Clouds they move, 
Their circling Swords like Lightning flaſh above: 
The Mountains nod, the Foreſts wave around, 
Beneath their Footſteps groans the ſolid Ground. 
Both Armies wait th' Event with anxious Looks; 

525 Expecting ſoon to ſee, ' with thund'ring Strokes, 
Cuthullin-and the Monarch of the Sea, 
On Lena's Heath, engag d in horrid Fray. 


But, 


V. 520. Like ſtormy Clouds they move, Sc.] In the Second Bock of 
Paradiſe Loſt, where Satan and Sin are on the Point of Fighting, the 
Deſcription bears ſome Reſemblance to this of _ 


Nh Such a Frown 
Each caſt at th* other; as when two black Clouds 


With Heav'n's Artill'ry fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caſpian | 


V. 528. 
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But, ruſhing ſudden o'er the darken'd Field, 
Night in her Clouds th' approaching Chiefs conceal'd. 


The 


1 ' 


V. 328. But, ruſhing ſudden c.] It was not proper theſe two Heroes 
ſhould engage each other, as thereby the Cataſtrophe would have been 
brought on too ſoon, The abrupt Manner therefore of ending the Battle 
juſt at this Conjuncture, was neceſſary, as well as remarkably judicious, 
Many, I am perſuaded, would have been glad it had continued longer ; 
but nothing could be added to heighten the Deſcription already given, 
and a protracted Scene of Carnage is both tedious and diſguſting. Homer, 
according to Lord Kames, is in nothing more faulty than in this very Par- 
ticular. An Account of a ſingle Battle employs the whole Fifth Book of 
the Mad, and a great Part of the Sixth. Yet in the Whole there is no 
general Action; but unknown Warriors, whom we never heard of before, 
killed at a Diſtance with an Arrow or a Javelin; and every Wound de- 
ſcribed with anatomical Accuracy. The whole Seventeenth Book is em- 
ployed in the Conteſt - about the dead Body of Patroclus, ſtuffed with mi- 
nute Circumſtances below the Dignity of an Epic Poem. In ſuch Scenes 
the Reader is fatigued with endleſs Particulars; and has nothing to ſupport 
him but the Melody of Homer's Verſification. Gratitude would prompt 
one to apologize for an Author who affords ſo much Pleaſure. The only 
Apology I can think of, is, that Homer had no good Models to copy after; 
and that without good Models it is in vain to expect Maturity of Judgment. 
In a Word, Homer was a blazing Star, and the more to be admired, be- 
cauſe he blazed in an obſcure Age. But that he ſhould in no Degree be 
tainted with the Imperfections of ſuch an Age, is a wild Thought: it is 
ſcarce poſſible, but by ſuppoſing him to be more than Man. 


I 2 V. 536. 
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530 The Conflict ceas d; the Sov'reign of the Deeps, 
Leads back the Pow'rs of Lochlin to their Ships. 
And Erin's Sons to Cromla's Side repair, 
Where Dorglas left behind the branchy Deer, 
That fell, the Fortune of the early Day, 
535 Before the Shield to Battle call'd away. 
| Theſe now they dreſs ; a hundred RP! Heath, 
8 And heap it high ; ten labour with their Breath 
To 


V. 536. Theſe now they dreſs, Gc.] The ancient Manner of preparing 
Feaſts after Hunting, is handed down by Tradition. A Pit lined with 
ſmooth Stones was made; and near it ſtood a Heap of ſmooth flat Stones 
of the Flint Kind. The Stones, as well as the Pit, were properly heated 
with Heath. Then they laid ſome Veniſon in the Bottom, and a Stratum 
of the Stones above it; and thus they did alternately till the Pit was full. 
The Whole was covered over with Heath, to confine the Steam. Some 
Pits are ſhewn, which the vulgar ſay, were uſed in that Manner. However 
improbable this Account may ſeem to ſome of our Readers, it agrees ex- 
actly with. the Deſcription Captain Wallis, and others, give us of the 
Manner in which ſome of the Inhabitants of the Southern Hemiſphere, 
particularly the Ozabeites, dreſs their Food. I ſhall tranſcribe it here, as 


an Inſtance of the Cuſtom of thoſe People, and a curious Elucidation of 
this Paſſage of our Author. 


«© They 
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To fire the ſmoaking Pile: three hundred Hands 
Select the Stones, and range them in the Sands. 

540 So toil the Chiefs, nor ceaſe their diff rent Cares, 

Till breathing ſav'ry Fumes the Feaſt appears. 

| Mean 


* They kindle a Fire,” ſays the Captain, „by rubbing the End of one 
Piece of dry Wood upon the Side of another, in the ſame Manner as our 
Carpenters whet a Chiſſel; then they dig a Pit about Half a Foot deep, and 
two or three Yards in Circumference: they pave the Bottom with large 
Pebble Stones, which they lay down very ſmooth and even, and then 
kindle a Fire in with dry Wood, Leaves, and the Huſks of the Cocoa- 
Nut. When the Stones are ſufficiently heated, they take out the Embers, 
and rake up the Aſhes on every Side; then they. cover the Stones with a 
Layer of green Cocoa-Nut-Tree Leaves, and wrap up the Animal that 1s 
to be dreſſed in the Leaves of the Plantain; if it is a ſmall Hog, they 
wrap it up whole, if a large one they ſplit it. When it is placed in the 
Pit, they cover it with hot Embers, and lay upon them Bread-Fruit and 
Yams, which are alſo wrapped up in the Leaves of the Plaintain; over 
theſe they ſpread the Remainder of the Embers, mixing among them ſome 
of the hot Stones, with more Cocoa-Nut-Tree Leaves upon them, and 
then cloſe all up with Earth, fo that the Heat is kept in, After a Time 
proportioned to the Size of what is dreſſing, the Oven is opened, and the 
Meat taken out, which is tender, full of Gravy, and better in every Reſpect 
than when it is dreſſed any other Way.----It is impoſſible to deſcribe the 
Aſtoniſhment they expreſſed, when they ſaw the Gunner, who, while he 
kept the Market, uſed to dine on Shore, dreſs his Pork and Poultry by 
boiling them in a Pot; having themſelves no Veſſel that could bear the 
Fire, they had no Idea of hot Water, or its Effects.“ | 
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I 14. N N A It Boox I. 
Mean Time Cutbhullin had reſum'd his Mind; 
He ſtood upon a beamy Spear reclin' d, 


And Carril call'd, Kinfena's* gray-hair d Son, 


The venerable Bard of Ages gone. 
To him the Chief: Shall I the Banquet ſpread, 
While he, by whom SCandivia s Hoſt is led, 


. Muſt paſs the Night, expos'd to ſqually Winds, 
Far from his Halls of Shells and Hills of Hinds ? 


It ſhall not be : Ariſe, the King invite 


To ſhare the Feaſt amidſt our Groves this Night 5 
For cold and bleak th' uncomfortable Breeze, 


Comes whiſtling o'er the Surface of his Seas. 3 


Here let him praiſe the Harps harmonious Strain 


(A Concert ſweeter than his roaring Main) 


And hear our Bards, reſponſive to their Strings, | 
Record the martial Deeds of ancient Kings. 5 


Without 


i Cean-feana, i. e. the Head of the People. p 
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Without Reply the aged Bard obey'd, 

He reach'd the Shore, on Swaran call'd, and ſaid: 
560 Redoubted Sov'reign of the boundleſs T ides, 
Quit that uneaſy Bed compos'd of Hides, 
And paſs with Erin's car- borne Chief the Night, 
Where ſound the Groves of Cromla's neighb'ring Height. 
For there the Hero ſpreads the genial Feaſt, 
565 And ſends his Bard thy Preſence to requeſt, 


The 


V. 565. And ſends his Bard thy Preſence to requeſt.) The Bards were 
the Heralds of ancient Times ; and their Perſons were ſacred on account 
of their Office. Old Carril was chief Bard to young Cormac King of 
Ireland; and never did any Nation encourage or indulge the Profeſſion 
with a more friendly Partiality. Their Nobility and Gentry, their Kings, 
both provincial and ſupreme, patronized, careſſed, and revered them, 
The Bards of a diſtinguiſhed Character had Eſtates in Land ſettled on 
themſelves and their Poſterity. Even amidſt all the Ravages and Exceſſes 
of War, theſe Lands were not to be touched; the Poet's own Perſon was 
facred, and his Houſe was eſteemed a Sanctuary. Every principal Bard 
was in the riß Tongue called Filea, or Allamb Redan, that is to ſay, a 
Doctor in Poetry. Each of the great Filias or Graduates had thirty Bards 
of inferior Note conſtantly about his Perſon, and every Bard of the ſecond: 
| (Claſs was attended by a Retinue of fifteen poetical Diſciples. 


1 


64 EF: I/ N G- AL I Boox I. 
The hoary Herald ſcarce theſe Words had done, 
When thus the Monarch, in a ſurly Tone, 


That 


If any Faith can be given to Keating, many other extraordinary Ad- 
vantages and Immunities were annexed to the Office of Bard, beſides 
thoſe which aroſe from the extravagant Munificence of private Perſons. 
It was ordained by Law, that all Bards ſhould live at the public Expence 
for ſix Months in the Year. By the Authority of this Law, they quartered 
themſelves upon the People throughout the Iſland from All-Hallow Tide 
till May. This heavy annual Tribute was of a very old ſtanding, and 
for that Reaſon the Bards who were authorized to exact it, were in the 


Language of the Country called e that is, the Songſters of 
the ancient Tax. - 


The very ample Privileges conferred on the Bards, and the blind 
Reſpe& paid to their Perſons, made them at laſt intolerably. inſolent. 
Their Avarice alſo kept Pace with their Pride. Their haughty Behaviour 
and endleſs Exactions became an inſupportable Grievance to the Nations. 
The Numbers of thoſe Strollers increaſed daily. Such as inclined to 
ſpend their Time in Idleneſs and Luxury, joined themſelves to the 
Fraternity, and paſſed under the Character of Bards. | In the Reign of 
Hugh ain Mearach, ſays Keating, that is, in the latter End of the 
Sixth Century, a third Part of the People of Ireland went under that 
Title, and claimed the Privileges annexed to the Order. Theſe Abuſes 
in latter Times drew the Attention of Parliament, which paſſed ſeveral 
Laws againſt them and their Entertainers. Till at length, in the 


Sixth of Elizabeth, 1563, an effectual Stop was put to their illicit 
| Practices. | 


That ſounded like a hollow Guſt of Wind, 


: On echoing Cromla when a Storm's behind: 
. 570 Though all thy Daughters, Ullin / bright in Charms, 
Should heave the Breaſt, extend their ſnowy Arms, 
And languiſhingly roll their Eyes of Love, 
I would not from my Station here remove; 
But fix d, as Locblin's thouſand Rocks, will ſtay, | 
575 Till clad in youthful Beams the new-born Day 
Shall tinge the Eaſtern Hills with early red, 
And light my Arm to lay Curhullin dead. 
Delightful to my Ears are Lochlin's Blaſts 
They ſound like Muſic in my lofty Maſts, 
580 And bring the Hills of Gormal to my Mind, 
And ſtately Trees that echo'd to the Wind, 
When the wild Boar, ſwift traverſing the Wood, 
I cloſe purſu'd, and bath'd my Spear in Blood. 
Then theſe my Words report to Semo's Son; 
585 Unleſs he yields me Cormac's ancient Throne, 
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The Streams that down the Mountains foaming pour, 


Shall crimſon flow To-morrow with his Gore. 


The Bard returning, Erin's Chief inform'd, 


How threat'ning Swara ſpoke, and how he ſtorm'd. 


590 To which the Chief If ſuch the Tyrant's Pride, 
There let him toſt upon the Billows ride ; | 
None but himſelf will ſuffer by the Choice. 
Then, aged Bard, exalt thy tuneful Voice; 
Some Deed renown'd of ancient Times recite, 
595 And ſpend in Song a Portion of the Night. | 
You: know of Chiefs and Maidens, worthy Praiſe, 
Who Tnisfail adorn'd in former Days ; 
The Grief unhappy Lovers ſuffer, ſhow, 
And give the melancholy Joy of Woe. 
v. 599. Aud give the melancholy Jay.of Was] The Yoy of Grief, is one 


of Man's remarkable Expreſſions, ſeveral Times repeated in his Works. 
15 1 
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600 On Albion s Rocks, how raviſh' d is the Ear 
With Tales of Love, when from the Hills of Deer 


The Hunters late return, and Cona's Streams 


Reverberate the Sound of Oſſian s Themes. 


er 


If any one ſhall think that it needs to be juſtified by a Precedent, he may 
find it twice uſed by Homer ; in the Mad, when Achilles is viſited by: the 
Ghoſt of Patroclus; and in the Odyſſey, when Ulyſſes meets his Mother in 
the Shades. On both theſe Occaſions, the Heroes, melted with Tender- 
neſs, lament their not having it in. their Power to throw their Arms round 
the Ghoſt, © that we might,” ſay they, © in a mutual Embrace, enjoy the 
Delight of Grief.” But in Truth the Exprefſion ſtands in Need of no 
Defence from Authority; for it is a natural and juſt Expreſſion, and 
conveys a clear Idea of that Gratification, which. a virtuous Heart often 
feels in the Indulgence of a tender melancholy. Ofian, in another Place, 
makes a. very proper Diſtinction between this Gratification, and the de- 
ſtructive Effect of over-powering Grief. There is a Joy in Grief, when 
& Peace dwells in the Breaſts of the ſad. But Sorrow waſtes the mournful, 
* O Daughter of Teſcar, and their Days are few.” To give the Joy of 
Grief, generally ſignifies to raiſe the Strain of ſoft and grave Muſic; and 
finely characterizes the Taſte of Ofiar's Age and Country. In thoſe Days, 
when the Songs of Bards were the great Delight of Heroes, the Tragic 
Muſe was held in chief Honour: gallant Actions, and virtuous Sufferings, 
verre the choſen, Themes; preferable to the light and trifling Strain of 
Poetry and Muſic, which 1 e wag rafting Manners, and ſarves 
_ to emalculate the Mind. | 


V 603, 8 the Sound of Offian's Themes.] ' Offian, the Author 
of the Toon, and eldeſt Son of Fingal by Ros crana the Daughter of 
f | K 2 ROE 
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605 The Sons of Ocean touch'd upon our Shore: 
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The Bard obedient” futig---In Times of Yore, 


A thou- 
Cormac King of Ireland. He was not only a profeſſed Bard, educated 
with Care, as we may eaſily believe, to all the poetical Art then known, 


and connected, as he ſhews himſelf, in intimate Friendſhips with the other 
contemporary Bards, but a Warrior alſo; and the Son of the moſt re- 


nowned Hero and Prince of his Age. This formed a Conjunction of Cir- 


cumſtances, uncommonly favourable towards the exalting the Imagination 
of a Poet. He relates Expeditions in which he had been engaged, he ſings 
of Battles in which he had fought and overcome; he had beheld the moſt 


illuſtrious Scenes which that Age could exhibit, both of Heroiſm in War, 


and Magnificence in Peace. While yet young, he took to Wife Everallin 
the Daughter of Branno, an ſriſþ Chieftain, and Lord of the Country 
about the Lake of Lego. She did not live long, and left him no Children 
but Oſcar. When Offarn himſelf died, is not aſcertained. He ſeems to 


have lived to an extreme old Age, towards the latter End of which he loſt 


his Eye- Sight; this, and the Cireumſtanee of his ſurviving all his Friends, 
he frequently laments in the moſt moving and pathetic Manner. 


V. 605. The Sons of Ocean, Sc.] Not only from the Invaſion of 
Stoaran, but from many other Paſſages of the Poem, we learn, that thoſe 
Northern Adventurers, who ſo frequently infeſted the Coaſts of Great 


Britain and Ireland, till the Thirteenth Century, began theſe piratical De- 


predations even before the Days of Ofian. Their religious Tenets, as well 
as their extreme Poverty, inſtigated the old Scandinavians to theſe unpro- 
voked Hoſtilities. It was an Article of their Creed, that thoſe who died 
in Battle, fighting bravely, were inſtantly tranſlated to the Hall of Odin, 


to drink Beer out of the Skull of an Enemy. The Philoſophy of the 


Cimbri, 
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| A thouſand Veſſels bounding o'er the Main, 

To lovely Ulln bore their warlike Train. 

In Arms the Tribes of Tnisfail aroſe, 

The Chiefs of dark-brown Bucklers to oppoſe; 1 
610 And ſtately Grudar, equal in Command 
With Cairbar, firſt of Men ! led on the Band. 
They had been Foes, each claiming as his Right 
The ſpotted Bull of Golbum's echoing Height. 

About 


Cimbri,” ſays Valerius Maximus, is gay and reſolute, They leap for Joy 
ein a Battle, hoping for a glorious End: in Sickneſs they lament, for 
Fear of the contrary.” Other ancient Authors give the ſame Account 
of them. Happy in their Miſtake,” ſays Lucan, © are the People 
* who live near the Pole. Perſuaded that Death is only a Paſſage to long 
“Life, they are undiſturbed by the moſt grievous of all Fears, that of 
“ dying: they eagerly run to Arms, and efteem it Cowardice to ſpare a 
« Life they. ſhall ſoon recover in another World,” Such was their Mag- 
nanimity, that they ſcorned to ſnatch Victory by Surprize. Even in their 
piratical Expeditions, Inſtances are recorded of ſetting aſide all the Ships 
that exceeded thoſe of the Enemy, left the Victory ſhould be attributed to 
Superiority of Numbers. It was held unmanly to decline a Combat, 
however unequal; for Courage, it was thought, rendered all Men equal. 
The ſhedding Tears was unmanly, even for the Death of Friends. 


wn 617. 
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About this Beaſt aroſe ſuch fierce Debate, 
615 That often Sword in Hand the Heroes met. 
But then, their private Enmities forgot, 
They Side by Side to fave their Country fought : 
This Unanimity obtain'd the Day, 


And Lochlin's Sons or died or ran away. 


620 No Names are in our Annals to be found, 
Than Grudar s or than Cairbar's more renown'd ; 
Two fairer Hunters never trod the Hill, 
Nor ſhow'd in Battle a ſuperiour Skill. 
But, ah ! why did the Bull of Golbun * low ? 
625 They faw him leaping white as Winter Snow 
e : __... Upon 
V. 617. They Side by Side 10 ſave their Country fought, Sc.] This Epi- 
ſode is introduced with great Art and Propriety. Calmar and Connal, 
two of the Jriſb Heroes, had difputed warmly before the Battle about 
engaging the Enemy. Carril endeavours to reconcile them with the Story 
of Cairbar and Grudar; who, though Enemies before, fought Side by Side 


in the War to expel the common Enemy. The Poet obtained his Aim, 
for we fad Calmar and Connal perfectly reconciled in the Third Book. 


* Golb- TAX as l as Cromleach, ſignifies a crooked Hill. It is here 


the Name of a Mountain in the Country of Sligo. 
V. 629. 
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Upon the echoing Heath. Again return'd 
Their former Claims, again their Fury burn'd. 


Where through the verdant Meadows Lubar * flows, 
They met in Arms to try deciſive Blows ; 
630 And Grudar, beauteous as a Beam of Light, 
By Cairbar vanquiſh'd, fell in fingle Fight. 
To Tura's Vale the Victor back return'd, 
Where Braſſolis + his faireſt Siſter mourn'd ; 
15 „ pet 5 Sor. 


V. 629. They met in Arms to try decifive Blows.] Some Readers will 
be ſurprized to ſee two Heroes fall out, and fight about ſo trivial a Thing 
as a Bull. But they ſhould reflect that in thoſe early Days Cattle were 
very ſcarce, and conſequently in much higher Eſtimation than with us, 
when ſuch uſeful Articles of Life are become more common. Beſides, it 
is probable that ſeveral other Circumſtances contributed to aggravate the 
Quarrel, Were we to trace back the original Cauſes of the Duels, in 
which fo many loſe their Lives, in theſe more poliſhed Times, we ſhould 


find them, in general, fully as ole, as what occaſioned the Debate 
of Cairbar and Grudar. d 


* Lubar, a River in Ulfer. Tabbar, loud, noiſy. 
+ Braſſolis ſignifies a Woman with-a-white-Breaſt. 
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Who to Diſtraction lov'd the fallen Chief, 
635 And fearful for him rais'd the Song of Grief. 
| | That Day ſhe ſaw him to the Field depart, 
She ſaw, and Anguiſh rack'd her boding Heart. 
Some Intervah of Hope reliev'd her Pain, 
But ſoon relapſing, ſhe complain'd again, 
640 Beneath the thin Contexture of her Veſt, | 
Were ſeen the Heavings of her ſnowy Breaſt : 
So looks the Moon (imperial Queen of Night) 
When paſſing Clouds obſcure her heav'nly Light. 
Soft as the Harp, her plaintive Vier was ſweet, 
64 5 When tuneful Bards ſome tragic Tale repeat. 
Fix' d in her Soul young Grudar's Image lay f 
She dreaded much the Reaſon of his Stay, 
And tow'rds the Heath impatient gave a Look, 
Then wrung her Hands, and thus lamenting ſpoke : 
6 50 When, clad in ſhining Armour, will appear 
My gallant Youth ?”---Her Brother, ent ring here, 
Cut 


— 
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Cut ſhort her Speech. Before the Maid he ſtood, 
And cried, take Braſſolis this Shield of Blood 
Suſpend it in my Hall; the haughty Foe, 


655 Who owu'd it once, by Cairbar's Arm lies low. 


660 


The Target of her Love the Virgin knew, 

And riſing, filent, pale, diſtracted flew. 
No ſooner in his Blood ſhe ſaw the Chief, 
Than, ſinking on the Heath, ſhe died of Grief. 


There reſts their Duſt, Curbidllin, in the Grave, 


And thoſe two lonely Vews, that yonder wave, 


Spring from their verdant Tombs, and o'er them form 


A laſting Shade impervious to the Storm. - 
She 


% 


V. 662. Spring from their verdant Tombs, Sc.] In the firſt Editions, 

this Paſſage ſtood thus: Here reſts their Duſt, Cutbullin; and theſe 
© two lonely Yews, ſprung from their Tombs, wiſh to meet on high.“ 
This Sympathy of the Trees with the Lovers, feems to have been added 
by the Tranſlator; for in the laſt Edition I find it corrected. Probably, 
becauſe Dr. Blair -cenſures it as bordering upon an 1talian Conceit, and 
the only Inſtance of that Sort of Wit to be found in our Celtic Bard, who 


has no affected. Ornaments, no Marks either in Style or Thought of a 


L ſtudied 


74 o kk. Boe. 
She was the faireſt of the Virgin Train, 

665 And he, of all the Youth, the lovelieſt Swain: 

The Bard ſhall ſpeak their Names to future Days, 

And in the Song commemorate their Praiſe, 


Thus having ſung, the old Muſician ceas'd : 
When Semo's Son his Tranſports thus expreſsd : 
670 Harmonious Bard ! delightful are thy Lays, 

And lovely ſound the Tales of other Days. 

So, when the Sun gleams faint upon the Plains, 
In balmy Spring deſcend refreſhing Rains, 

12 | And 
ſtudied Endeavour to ſhine and ſparkle. Offan appears every where to 
be prompted by his Feelings, to ſpeak from the Abundance of the Heart; 
and the Simplicity of his Manner adds great Beauty to his Deſcriptions, 
and indeed to his whole Poetry. The laſt Edition contains ſeveral other 


Emendations and Improvements, ſome of which may have eſcaped my 


Notice, as it was only haſtily compared to this Verſion juſt before it was 
ſent to the Prefs, 


V. 672. $a, when the Sun ls faint upon the Plains, ec] There is 
in the 2 Chapter of Deuteronomy a Paſſage "ory like this. Let my 


« Doctrine 
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15 And calm on Earth their genial Warmth diſtil, 

| | | 675 While light the Cloud flies oer the ſhadowy Hill. 

i Oh take again the Harp you touch fo well, 

And to the Sound Brage/a's Praiſes tell, 

The Spouſe of Semo's Son, divinely fair, 

Who in the Iſle of M. 72 5 far from here ! 
Indulges | 


% Poctrine gather as Rain, let my Speech diſtil as the Dew, as a Shower 
<« upon the Herb, and as Drops upon the Graſs.” Homer compares the 
Eloquence of Ulyſſes to the Fall of Winter Snows. 


— Fra 3 douuo ra xellaeęinom. | Lliad, II. V. 222. 


But when he ſpeaks, what Elocution flows | | 0 | 
Like the ſoft F leeces af deſcending Snows. 


V. 679. Who in the Jie of Miſt.] The Iſle of Sky, not improperly called 
the Iſle of Miſt, as its high Hills, which catch the Clouds from the Weſtern 
Ocean, occaſion almoſt continual Rains. In this Iſland the Ruins of the 
Caſtle of Dunſcaith, upon an unacceſſible Rock hanging over the Sea, are 
ſtill viſible. The Caſtle, as vouched by Tradition, belonged to Cutbullin. 
Upon the Green before the Caſtle there is a great Stone, to which, they 
ſay, his Dog Luath was chained. 


L 2 V. 682. 
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680 Indulges at Dunſcaith her ſecret Woes, 
And of her abſent Lord no Tidings knows. 
Methinks, een now, I ſee thy beauteous Face, 
Shine like a Sun-beam on the wat'ry Space $i 
While anxious looking for Cuthullin's Ship, 
68 5 Before thee rolls the vaſt tempeſtuous Deep. 
| The Foam that whitens on the breaking Waves, 
At Diſtance, for his Sails, thy Eye deceives. 
| f But 


V. 682. Methinks, een now, I ſee thy beauteous Face, Sc.] With 
Apoſtrophes, or Addreſſes to Perſons abſent or dead, which has been, in 
all Ages, the Language of Paſſion, our Poet abounds, and they are among 
his higheſt Beauties. The Reader,- without Doubt, has remarked that fine 
one to the Maid of Iniſtore, when her Lover was killed in the foregoing 
Battle. This of Cutbullin here to Bragela is inimitable. He commands 
the Harp to be ſtruck in her Praiſe, and the very Mention of her Name 
immediately ſuggeſting a Crowd of tender Ideas, he thus paſſionately 
breaks out; Methinks, &en now, I ſee thy keauteous Face, c. and his 
Imagination being wrought up to conceive her as, at that Moment, really 
in this Situation, he becomes afraid of the Harm ſhe may receive from the 
Inclemency of the Night; and with an Enthuſiaſm, happy and affecting, 
though beyond the cautious Strain of modern Poetry, he proceeds, But 
Night Ber Influence ſpreads ! retire, Sc. Such Poetry as this, breathes all 
the native Spirit of Paſſion and Tenderneſs. 


I wth 
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1 | 705 And like a Sun- beam ſets on Flame the Fields. 
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But N ight her Influence ſpreads ; retire, my Dear, 


The Winds are cold, they lift thy raven Hair. 


5 690 The Hall of Shells is near, there eaſe thy Mind, 


With Thoughts of other Times, and be reſign'd; 
For to the Iſle of Mz/7 I ſhall not fail, 
Till War's fierce Tumults ceaſe in Tnisfail. 
Of Battle, Colgar's gray-hair'd Son, diſcourſe, 
695 And from my Mind the fair Seducer force ; 
While Honour calls, Affection pleads in vain, 
White-boſom'd Dame of Sorglan's noble Strain. 


Tongorman, Connal {low to ſpeak replied; 5 
Againſt the Craft of Ocean's Sons provide: 
700 Let ſtraight a Corps of active Men be ſent, 


To watch their Motions, and Surprize prevent. 


Cuubullin ! ſtill I am to Peace inclin'd, 
Till by the Race of Morven we are join d; 
Till great Fingal his Sword in Battle wields, 


As 


FW FE S A'L - Dow 
As he advisd, the Son of Semo choſe 
A Guard, to watch the Motion of the Foes. 
He ſtruck his boſſy Shield, and to the Sound OF 
They all marchd off, and took their Stations round. ö i ; 
710 Laid in the Heath, the lonely Haunt of Hinds, 1 
The reſt repoſe, amid the duſky Winds. 5 5 
The Souls of thoſe, who lately fell in Fight, Hi 
Come fwimming on the murky Clouds of Night; 


But make no Noiſe : A deadly Silence reigns, ME 
715 Oer all the Face of Lend's darken'd Plains; 1 
Except at Intervals, along the Coaſts, | 
The feeble Shrieks of death-foretelling Ghoſts, 


V. 717. The feeble Shrieks of death-foretelling Ghoſts.] It was long the 
Opinion of the ancient Scots, that a Ghoſt was heard ſhrieking near the 
Place where a Death was to happen ſoon after. The Accounts given, to 
this Day, among the vulgar, of this extraordinary Matter, are very 
poetical. The Ghoſt comes mounted on a Meteor, and ſurrounds twice 
or thrice the Place deſtined for the Perſon to die; and then goes along the 
Road through which the Funeral is to paſs, ſhrieking at Intervals ; at laſt, 
che Meteor and Ghoſt diſappear above the Burial Place. 
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TH E Ghoſt of Crugal, one of the 1; Heroes who was killed 
in the Battle, appearing to Connal, foretels the Defeat of 
Cuthullin in the next Battle; and earneſtly adviſes him to make 
Peace with Swaran. Connal communicates the Viſion ; but 
Cuthullin remains inflexibly reſolved to continue the War. 
Morning comes; Swaran propoſes diſhonourable Terms to 

| Cuthullin, which are rejected. The Battle begins, and is 
obſtinately fought for ſome Time, until, upon the Flight of 

* CGrumal, the whole 1h Army give Way. Cutbullin and z 
Connal cover their Retreat: Carr: leads them to a neighbour- . al 
ing Hill, whither they are ſoon followed by Cutbullin himſelf, : 
who deſcries the Fleet of Finga/ making towards the Shore ; 
but, Night coming on, he loſes Sight of it again. Cutbullin, 
dejected after his Defeat, attributes his ill Succeſs to the Death 
of Ferda his Friend, whom he had killed ſome Time before: 
Carril, to ſhew that ill Succeſs did not always attend thoſe 


who innocently killed their Friends, introduces the Epiſode of 
Comal and Galbina. . 


THE Action of this Book begins about the Middle of the 
firſt Night, and laſts till towards the Middle of the ſecond. The 


Scene lies on the Side of the Mountain of Cromla, and the Heath 
of Lena. : | 


* 


'HERE from the 8 Cut down bead. | 
long leap'd 


The Mountain Stream, the Son of Colgar gept; j 
Beneath the Shelter of an aged Oak, 


His Head ſupported by a moſs-grown Rock: 175 


V. 2. The Son of Colgar ſept.] Connal, fo called from one of that Name 

who was the Founder of his Family. The Scene here deſcribed will appear 
natural to thoſe who have been in the Higblands of Scotland. The Poet 
removes him to a Diſtance. from the Army, to add more Horror to the 
Deſcription of Crugal's Ghoſt dy: the Lonelineſs of the Place, 

M V. 10. 


82 F N G Book 


5 The Voice of Night ſhrill ſounded in his Ear, 
And Scandinavia's Hoſt encamp'd lay near ; 
Yet fearleſs, from the reft he ſlept apart, 
His ſureſt Guard a firm and dauntleſs Heart, 


But ſcarce to ſoft Repoſe had clos'd his Sight, 


x0 When Heav'n wide op'ning flaſh'd with ſudden Light; 
| And 


V. 10. When Heav'n wide op'ning flaſh'd with ſudden Light, Sc.] The 


Marvellous, it muſt be admitted, has always a great Charm with the Bulk 


of Readers. It gratifies the Imagination, and affords Room for ſtriking 
and ſublime Deſcription. No Wonder therefore, that all Poets ſhould 
have a ſtrong Propenſity towards it. But I muſt obſerve, that nothing is 
more difficult, than to adjuſt properly the Marvellous with the Probable. 
If a Poet ſacrifice Probability, and fill his Work with extravagant ſuperna- 
tural Scenes, he ſpreads over it an Appearance of Romance and childiſh 
Fiction; and loſes that Weight and Dignity which ſhould reign in Epic 


Poetry, No Work, from which Probability is altogether baniſhed, can 


make a laſting or deep Impreſſion. Human Actions and Manners, are 
always the moſt intereſting Objects which can be preſented to a human 
Mind. All Machinery, therefore, is faulty, which draws theſe too much 
from View; or obſcures them under a Cloud of incredible Fictions. Be- 
ſides being temperately employed, Machinery ought always to have ſome 
Foundation in popular Belief. A Poet is by no Means at Liberty to invent 
what Syſtem of the Marvellous he pleaſes : he muſt avail himſelf either of 


the 
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And from the Hill ſnot down a ſparkling Stream 
Of dark-red Fire, and Crugal on the Beam; 
(A Chief for Valour fam'd, of Triſh Strain, | 

Who was by Swaran in the Battle ſlain. ) 

1; His melancholy Face, more pale than bright, 

Shone like the Weſtern Moon's departing Light ; 

His Eyes were like two dying Flames; the Shroud, 

Which form'd his Robe, was of the Mountain Cloud: 

Dark 


the religious Faith, or the ſuperſtitious Credulity of the Country wherein 
he lives; ſo as to give an Air of Probability to Events which are moſt 
contrary to the common Courſe of Nature. 


In theſe Reſpects, Ofian appears to have been remarkably happy. He 
found the Tales of his Country full of Ghoſts and Spirits: it is likely he 
believed them himſelf, and introduced them, becauſe they gave his Poems 
that ſolemn and marvellous Caſt, which ſuited his Genius. This was the 
only Machinery he could employ with Propriety ; becauſe it was the only 
Intervention of ſupernatural Beings, which agreed with the common Belief 
of the Country. It was happy, becauſe it did not interfere, in the leaſt, 
with the proper Diſplay of human Characters and Actions; becauſe it had 
leſs of the Incredible, than moſt other Kinds of poetical Machinery; and 
becauſe it ſerved to diverſify the Scene, and to heighten the Subject by an 
awful Grandeur, my is the great Deſign of Machinery. 


M 2 v. 32. 
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Dark look'd his wounded Breaſt. The well-known * 1 j 
20 As ſoon as Connal ſaw, he thus began. 


O Son of Deagal ! on the Hill of Deer 
So far renown'd 5 why doth thy Face appear 
Thus pale and fad a For never in the Fields 
Look'd pale through Fear the Breaker of the Shields. 
2 5 Can Sorrow after Death the Mind moleft ? _ 
4 thought i in Heav'n the Souls of Heroes bleſt. 


Bedew'd with T cars, the vifionary dads. 
Drew nearer to the Place where he was laid ; 
And ſtretching his dim Hand above the Chief, 

30 Thus anſwer'd in a Voice half drown'd with Grief . 
Reſembling the low Noiſe the Sedges make 
Along the murm' bg Banks of Lau $ Lake. 


0 80 i 

V. 32. Along the murm ring Banks of Lego's Lake. ; # The Miſt - which 2 
roſe from this Lake, as well as that of nn mentioned in the Firſt Book, - 
occaſioned | : 
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O Son of Cole? /'6n the Hills of Rind 
This Form immortal wanders unconfin'd; 


35 But dead on Ulin's Shore, in open Air, 
My Body my n 1 
58 WA You'll 


occaſioned: Diſeaſes and Death ; therefore the Bards S d that it was the 
Reſidence of the Ghoſts of the deceaſed, during the Interval between their 
Death, and the pronouncing of the Funeral Elegy over their Tombs; for 
it was not allowable, unleſs that Ceremony was performed, for the Spirits 
of the dead to mix with their Anceſtors in their airy Halls, This Circum- 
ſtance will add a farther Beauty to the Compariſon, as the Sedges or Reeds, 
which grew upon the Borders of Lego, often ſounded to the Voices of the 
Ghoſts, that were ſuppoſed to dwell amidſt the Fogs, which brooded con- 
att upon the Surface of that Lake. | | 
[ : 7 
V. 34. 7 Jis Fans 1 wanders FLY; ] The Enwortellty of the- 
Soul was à capital Article in the Celtic Creed, inculcated by the Druids 
(Pomp. Mel. Amm. Mar.) And in Valerius Maximus we find the following 
Paſſage (Lib. 20) Gellos, nemoriæ proditum eſt, petunias mutuas, quæ fibi 
apud inferos redderentur, dare: quia perſuaſum habuerint, animas hominum 
immortales eſſe.” Dicerem ſtultos, niſ idem braccati ſenſi ment quod palliatus 


Pythagoras ſentit, All Savages have an Impreſſion of Immortality; but 
few, even of the moſt enlightened, before Chriſtianity prevailed, had the 
leaft Notion of any Occupations in another Life, but what they were ac- 


cuſtomed to in this. Even Virgil, with all his poetical Invention, finds no 
Amuſements for his departed Heroes, but what they were fond of when 
alive; the ſame Love for War, the ſame Taſte for Hunting, and the ſame 
Affection for their Friends. As we have no Reaſon to expect more Inven- 


tion in Offian, the Obſervation may ſerve as a AF to the Ghoſts introduced: 
by him, and to his whole Machinery. 


86 


40 


Ves, Connal I behold the Cloud of Death; 


45 


And bid the Tribes move farther from the Coaſts. 


50 
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You'll talk no more with Grugal Face to Face, 
Or on the Waſte his lonely Footſtep trace b 

For light as ſhadowy Miſt, or Cremla's Wind, 

I ſwiftly paſs, and leave no Trace behind. 

But though no Evils now affect my State, 


Yet muſt I mourn my Friend's approaching Fate ! 


It dark and threat'ning hangs o'er Lena's Heath. 
There, lovely Un !] there it is decreed, 

The beſt and braveſt of thy Sons ſhall bleed. 
Forſake theſe Plains, they haunted are by Ghoſts, 


He ſaid, and like the darken'd Moon from View, 
Amidſt the Whiſtling of the Blaſt withdrew. 


Stay, Crugal, ſtay, the Chief awaking cried, 
Son of the windy Comla / lay afide 
W Thoſe ; 9 
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55 


60 


Thoſe ſky-red tinctur d Beams; far, far too bright 
To be endur'd by Man's imperfect Sight. 
What moſſy Grotto, or green-headed Hill, 

Do you reſort to, when the Winds are {till ? 

Shall we not hear you in the Tempeſt ſcream, 

And knthe your Murmur in the Mountain Stream, 
When with your Brother-Ghoſts you ruſh from high, 
And in a Whirlwind o'er the Deſart fly ? 


So ſpoke the ſoft-voic'd Chief, but quick as Thought 
The Spirit paſs'd away, and anſwer'd nought. 


On which from Earth the frighted Warrior ſprung 


Upon his Feet: around his Armour rung. 


He ſtruck his Shield above Cuthullin's Head, 
Who, ſtarting at the Sound, aroſe and ſaid 
Why Connal this Alarm? You ſhould have ſpoke, 
And not ſo near your boſſy Buckler truck, 
Leſt 


(OY 
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Leſt turning to the Noiſe, a ſudden Wound | 
70 My Spear had aim d, and fix d you on the Ground. 
Thy Death would have dejected Erin's Train, 
And I the fatal Blow bewail 'd in vain 
But tell the Reaſon of this haſty Call, 
The Wiſdom! of thy Counſel governs all. 


7s Cuthullin! ſaid the Hero with a Sigh, 
The Ghoſt of Crugal, from his Cave on high, 


Saf Jo Shot 


V. 76. The Ghoſt of Crugal.] As Offan's Mythology is peculiar to him- 
ſelf, and makes a conſiderable Figure in his other Poems, as well as in 
Fingal; it may be proper to make ſome Obſervations upon it, independent 
of its Subſerviency to Epic Compoſition. It turns for the moſt Part on 
the Appearances of departed Spirits. Theſe, conſonantly to the Notions 
of every rude Age, are repreſented not as purely immaterial, but as thin 
airy Forms, which can be viſible or inviſible at Pleaſure; their Voice is 
feeble; their Arm is weak; but they are endowed with Knowledge more 
than human. In a ſeparate State, they retain the ſame Diſpoſitions which 
animated them in this Life. They ride on the Wind; they bend their 

airy Bows; and purſue Deer formed of Clouds, The Ghoſts of departed 

Bards continue to fing. The Ghoſts of departed Heroes frequent the Fields 
of their Fame. - All this preſents to us much the ſame Set of Ideas, con- 
cerning Spirits, as we find in the Eleventh Book of the Odyſſey, where 


Ulyſſes 
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Shot as a Lightning through the op'ning Skies, 
And ſtood an awful Form before my Eyes. 

The 


Uhſſes viſits the Regions of the dead; and in the Twenty- third Book of the 
Niad, the Ghoſt of Patroclus, after appearing to Achilles, vaniſhes preciſely 
like Crugal, emitting a ſhrill and feeble Cry, and melting away like Smoke. 


"Mxero TeTpryvia. | > 


Like a thin Smoke he ſees the Spirit fly, 
And hears a feeble lamentable Cry. 
Pore, 


But though Homer's and Offian's Ideas concerning Ghoſts were of the ſame 
Nature, we cannot but obſerve, that Oftan's Ghoſts are drawn with much 
ſtronger and livelier Colours than thoſe of Homer. Offian deſcribes Ghoſts 
with all the Particularity of one who had ſeen and converſed with them, 


and whoſe Tmagination was full of the Impreſſion they had left upon it: he 
calls up thoſe awful and tremendons Ideas which the 


----- Simulacra modis pallentia miris, 


are fitted to raiſe in the human Mind; and which, in Sbateſpear's Style, 
* harrow up the Soul.” Cruagul's Ghoſt here, in particular, may vie with 
any Appearance of this Kind, deſcribed by any Epic or Tragic Poet what- 
ever. Moſt Poets would have contented themſelves with telling us, that 
he reſembled in every Particular the living Crugal; that his Form and 
Dreſs were the ſame, only his Face more pale and ſad ; and that he bore 

| N the 


90 
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The Stars dim-twinkled through his airy Frame, 


80 His feeble Voice was like a diſtant Stream. 


He 


the Mark of the Wound by which he fell. So Homer and Virgil deſcribe 
their Ghoſts, Thus the former, in the Twenty-third Book of the Hiad. 


Hector. 


A bloody Shroud he ſeem'd, and bath'd in Tears. 


Hage &“ emi huxn Ia recxddjog didi, | V. 65. 
TIavr aira weyelog Te xai para d elxuiæ, 


Kat puri nai rc Tepi xp El τ iro, 


When lo! the Shade, before his cloſing Eyes, 
Of ſad Patroclus roſe, or ſeem'd to riſe; | 
In the ſame Robe he living wore he came; 

In Stature, Voice, and plealing Look the ſame. 


+ Pop. 


Virgil, in the Second Book of the AZncis, thus repreſents the Ghoſt of 


In ſomnis ecce ante oculos maſtiſſimus Hector 
Viſus adeſſe mihi, largoſque effundere fletus, 
Raptatus bigis, ut quondam, aterque cruento 
Pulvere, perque pedes trajectus lora tumentes.— 
Squalentem barbam, et concretos ſanguine crines, 
Vulneraque illa gerens, que cireum plurima muros 
Accepit patrios. ——— | 


When Hefor's Ghoſt before my Sight appears : 
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He is a Meſſenger of Death come down, 
Talks of the narrow Houſe and lonely Stone. 


Oh ſue for Peace ! or with the ſad Remains 


Of Erin's Sons, retreat from Lena's Plains. 


85 To this the Chicf --- The Ghoſt of Crugal came, 
And ſpoke tho' Stars dim-twinkled thro' his Frame! 
| A Story 


Such as he was, when, by Pelides ſlain, 
Theſſalian Courſers dragg'd him o'er the Plain. 
Swoln were his Feet, as when the Thongs were thruſt 
Through the bor'd Holes, his Body black with Duſt, ---- 
His Hair and Beard ſtood ſtiffen'd with his Gore; 
And all the Wounds he for his Country bore: 
DRYDEN. 


But 'Offan ſets before our Eyes a Spirit from the inviſible World, diſtin- 
guiſhed by all thoſe Features, which a ſtrong aſtoniſhing Imagination 
would give to a Ghoſt. The Circumſtance of the Stars being beheld, 
% dim-twinkling through his airy Frame,“ is wonderfully. pictureſque z 
and conveys the moſt lively Impreſſion of his thin and ſhadowy Subſtance. 
The Attitude in which he is placed, and the Speech put into his Mouth, 
are full of that ſolemn and awful Sublimity which ſuits the Subject. 


V. $2. Talks of the narrow Hogs} The Grave — Phe Houſe ap- 
pointed for all living.” Fob. 
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A Story ſo abſurd who will believe? 
Has not ſome Guſt of Wind, in Lena's Cave, 
With ſudden Noife your nightly Shimber broke, 
90 And you the Bluſter for a Voice miſtook ? 
Or if a heav aly Form, array'd in Light, 
Did viftbly deſcend; why to my Sight 
Was not the Spectre brought? Have you mard 


To what ſequeſter'd Rock he has retir 'd? 
| | It 


V. 88. Has not ſome Guſt of Wind, Sc.] Though Cuthullin might have 
been cenſured by Ofian, for not giving Credit to the Appearance of Crugal's 
Ghoſt, eſpecially as he was aſſured of it by a Perſon of Counal's known 
Probity and Veracity ; however, in his Anſwer, he accounts very naturally 
for the Reaſon why his Countrymen gave ſuch univerſal Belief to Appari- 
tions of that Kind, For as their Journeys lay over wide and unfrequented 
Heaths, where often they were obliged to ſleep in the open Air, amidſt the 
Whiſtling of Winds, and Roar of Water-falls; the Gloomineſs of the 
Scenes around them was apt to beget that melancholy Diſpoſition of Mind, 
which moſt readily receives Impreſſions of the extraordinary and ſuperna- 
tural Kind. Falling aſleep in this gloomy Mood, and their Dreams being 
diſturbed by the Noiſe of the Elements around, it is no Matter of Wonder, 
that they thought they heard the Voice of the dead. This Voice, however, 
was no more than a ſhriller Whiſtle of the Winds in an old Tree, or in the 
Chinks of a neighbouring Rock, as Cutbullin tells Connal in this Place. 
It is to this Cauſe muſt be aſcribed thoſe many and incredible Tales of 
Ghoſts, which we meet with in the Highlands; for, in other Reſpetts, the 
Iahabitants are no more credulous than their Neighbours. 
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95 If yonder neighb'ring Grot I thought the Place, 
My Sword would quickly there diſturb his Peace; 
Yes, I would force him from that lonely Cell, 
And make him all his boaſted Knowledge tell: 
Which, Connal, is but ſmall : For fince in War 
100 The Chief ſo lately fell, he could not far 
Beyond the Summit of our Mountains fly; 
And who has then inform d him we ſhoyld die ? 


Tongorman, Comma wiſely thus replied : 
Departed Souls upon the Tempeſts ride; 
105 They meet together in their Caves, and know 


What Deſtiny prepares for Men below. 


The boding Threats of feeble Ghoſts above, 
Shall not Cuzhullin from his Purpoſe move 4 
Who is determin'd, blame it as they may, 
110 Still to oppole the Monarch of the Sea. 
It 


If I muſt fall, fo let it be! my Tomb 

Shall riſe amidſt the Fame of Times to come; 

The moſly Stone ſhall on the Heath appear, 

And there the Hunter ſhed'a friendly Tear! 

115 The fair Bragela will be told my Death, 
And Sorrow cloud the 8Sun- beam of Dwunſcaith ! 
But better nobly to expire with Praiſe, | 
Than buy with Ignominy Length of Days: 

Fingal, who ſaw me conquer, ſhall not hear, 
120 That from the King of Snow I'fled through Fear. 
No | feeble Shadow of the windy Storm! 
No! though reſplendent in a heavenly Form 
role You 

V. 116. And Sorrow cloud the Sun-beam of Dunſcaith.] Perſonal 
Epithets have been much uſed by all the Poets of the moſt ancient Ages: 
and when well, choſen, not. general 'and unmeaning, they contribute not a 
little to render the Style deſcriptive and animated. Beſides Epithets found- 

ed on bodily Diſtinctions, akin to many bf Homer's, we find in Offian ſe- 
veral which are remarkably beautiful and poetical, ſuch as this here, 
Bragela, the lonely Sun-beam' of Dunſcaith; Oſcar of the future F ights; 


Fingal of the mildeſt Look; Carril of other Times; the mildly * 
Everallin; a Culdee, the Son of the ſecret Cell. 
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You ſhould deſcend, ceotpeabiion'd from the Sky, 
And prove it certain Death, I would not fly. 
125 My Soul on Fire, impels me to the Field: 
Go, Son of Colgar ſtrike on Caithbat's Shield; 
Between the Spears it hangs: at the firſt Blow, 
Our Friends will riſe, and boldly face the Foe. 
For, ſince the King of ſtormy Hills delays, 
| 130 With Morven's hardy Race to croſs the Seas, 
8 ö | We will ourſelyes our native Land defend, 
| And Liberty and Life together end. 


0 T de Sound ſpread wide; tumultuous roſe the Bands, 
Like Waves blue-rolling on the levell'd Sands, 
is And 


V. 133. The Sound ſpread wide.} The Sound of Caithbat's Shield, 
which Cuthullin ordered Connal to ſtrike. From this and- ſeveral other 
Paſſages of the Poem, it is evident that neither Drums, Trumpets, or 
Bagpipes were known or uſed in their Battles. They had no Expedient 
of giving the Military Alarms, but ſtriking a Shield, ſounding a Horn, 
or raiſing a loud Cry: hence the loud and terrible Voice of Fingal is 
often mentioned, as a neceſſary Qualification of a great General; like the 
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135 And on the duſky Heath in Order ſtood, 
With Spears erected, like a lofty Wood 
Of aged Oaks, that ſhake along the Coaſt, 
And murmur hoarſely to the Streams of Froſt; 
When Winter binds in Ice the rigid Waves, 
140 And withers with his Breath the ruſtling Leaves. 


Book II. 


Now dawning in the Eaſt came on the Day, 
And lofty Cromla's Head of Clouds look'd gray. 


Bow dyabes Mereraes of Homer. Of Military Diſcipline. or Skill, they appear 
to have been entirely deſtitute, Their Armies ſeem not to have been very 
numerous; their Battles were diſorderly, and terminated, for the moſt Part, 
by a perſonal Combat, or Wreſtling of the two Chiefs ; after which the 
Bard ſung the Song of Peace, and the Battle ceaſed along the Field. 


v. 136. Like a ly Weed, 6c.) This is a juft and noble Compariſon. 


Milton, in the Firſt Book of Paradife Loſt, has a beautiful Simile of this 


Kind. 


As when Heaw'n's Fire | 
Hath ſcath*d the Foreſt Oaks, or Mountain Pines, 
With finged Tops, their ſtately Growth tho' bare 
Stands on the blaſted Heath. 
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It hazy prov'd, the Sun with fickly Rays, 


Pale trembled on the half-enlighten'd Seas. 
The Fog condenſing, which the Deeps exhal'd, 


Paſs'd flowly by, and Erin's Hoſt conceal'd. 


1 

125 

1 | ' O 
* 


The King of dark-brown Shields, who thought 
them fled, : 
Alarm'd his Pow'rs, and thus exulting ſaid : 
To Arms, all ye that come o'er Lochlin's Seas, 


This Day will crown you with immortal Praiſe, 


The Tribes of Ullin, favour'd by the Night, 
Have tow'rds the Mountains turn'd their haſty Flight. 


A ſecond Field they had not Heart to ſtand; 
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O'er Lena's Heath purſue the flying Band : 


And Morla, to the Halls of Cormac go; 


Command them to obey the King of Snow, 


Or all the People in his Rage will fall, 
And univerſal Ruin ſilence all. 


O DE He 
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He ſaid; and as a Flock of Sea-Fowl ſoar, 
160 When riſing Waves expel them from the Shore, 


* 2:48 
V. 159. As 4 Flock of Sea-Fowl ſoar, &c.) To remark all the Beauty iſ A 
and Propriety of Offar's Similes, would be to multiply Notes without i 
End. No Poet abounds more in this Figure than he. There are in this 
Poem of Fingal alone, as'many as in the whole Iliad of Homer. I am in- 
clined to think, the Works of both Poets are too much crowded with 
them. Similes are ſparkling Ornaments; and like all Things that ſparkle, 
are apt to dazzle and tire us by their Luſtre. But if Offan's Similes be 
too frequent, they have this Advantage of being commonly ſhorter than 
Homer's ; they interrupt his Narration leſs, he but juſt glances aſide to 
ſome reſembling Object, and inſtantly returns to his former Track. Homer's 
Similes include a wider Range of Objects. But in Return, Offar's are, 
without Exception, taken from Objects of Dignity, which cannot be ſaid 
for all thoſe Homer employs. The Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, Clouds 
and Meteors, Lightning and Thunder, Seas and Whales, Rivers, Tor- 
rents, Winds, Ice, Rain, Snow, Dews, Miſt, Fire and Smoke, Trees and 
Foreſts, Heath and Graſs, Flowers, Rocks and Mountains, Muſic and 
Songs, Light and Darkneſs, Spirits and Ghoſts; theſe form the Circle 
within which Offan's Compariſons generally run. Some, not many, are 
taken from Birds and Beaſts; as Eagles, Sea-Fowl, the Deer, and the 
Mountain Roe; and a very few from ſuch Operations of Art as were then 
known, as the Hammering of Iron. Homer has diverſified his Imagery | 
by many more Alluſions to the animal World; to Lions, Bulls, Goats, 
Herds of Cattle, Serpents, Inſects; and to the various Occupations of 
rural and paſtoral Life. Offar's Defect in this Article, is plainly owing to 
the deſert, uncultivated State of his Country, which ſuggeſted to him few 
Images beyond natural inanimate Objects, in their rudeſt Form, The 
4 ; 2 Birds 
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They ruſh'd at once to Arms; the deaf ning Sound 
Was like the Noiſe of Waters brawling round, 
When after nightly Storms, a thouſand Rills 


Pour down the rocky Sides of Cona's Hills, 


And mixing in the Vales, their Eddies turn, 


Beneath the Beams of the pale riſing Morn, 


As to the Light ſucceeding, ſwiftly paſs 
The Shades of Autumn o'er the Hills of Graſs ; 
So gloomy, dark, ſucceſſive march the Pow'rs 
Of Lochlin's echoing Woods along the Shores. 
Tall as the branchy Stag of Morven, moves 


Before the reſt the haughty King of Groves, 
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With ample Strides. His Shield, refulgent bright, 


| Shines like a Flame upon the Heath at Night; 6: 


When 


Birds and Animals of the Country were probably not numerous; and his 


Acquaintance with them was ſlender, as they were little W to the 
Uſes of Man. 


V. 173. His Shield, Ge The Poet . 3 that the Miſt blown 
rom the Sea, only covered the 1riſh Army; ſo that the Side of the Heath 


0 2 | occupied 
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175 When not a Star is kindled in the Skies, 

And the ſtill Gloom the Trav'ller ceneifies z 

| ; Who 


occupied by the Scandinavian Forces was free from it, and therefore the 

Shield of Swaran might have ſhone as here deſcribed. The Compariſon 
which follows is beautifully imagined, eſpecially the Circumſtance of the 
Traveller bewildered in the Night, and frightened by a ſupernatural Ap- 
pearance, gives a lively Idea of the awful and terrible Senſation, with which 
the [ri may be ſuppoſed to be filled at the Sight of the Hero. I think 
the Deſcription of Achilles's Shield in the 19th Book of the Iliad inferior to 
It. | | | | 


— Airap Sera odno ya re, Siapy Te, V. 473. 
Eides ro, rod d Gmavevle gta; Yever, NUTE mne. | 
"Ng d ray ix Tovroio o8ha; vauruor Paveln 

Kauouevoio Tupog, To 08 xaitra mol opeopr, 

Ertalus ty ol Tos I” om S fg d 

Tlovrov ex ixbucerra Pinuv anavets ppouor' 


And, like the Moon, the broad refulgent Shield 

Blaz'd with long Rays, and gleam'd athwart the Field. 
So to night-wand'ring Sailors, pale with Fears, 

Wide o'er the wat'ry Waſte, a Light appears, 

Which on the far-ſeen Mountain blazing high, 

Streams from the lonely Watch-tow*r to the Sky: 

With mournful Eyes they gaze, and gaze again, 

Loud howls the Storm, and drives them o'er the Main. 

rele rt Por. 
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Who lonely wand' ring fees, or thinks he ſecs 


Some airy Phantom ſporting in the Blaze. 


And now a ſudden Blaſt from Ocean blew, 


180 Diſpersd the Miſt, and brought again to View 


The 


Ahe Splendor of Diomede's Shield, in the Beginning of the Fifth Book of 
the Iliad, is likewiſe very finely deſcribed. Virgil, in the Tenth Book of 
the Eneis, has imitated theſe, and even ſurpaſſed them. 


Ardet apex capiti, criſtiſque ac vertice flamma 
Funditur, et vaſtos umbo vomit aureus ignes. 

Nom ſecus ac liquida, fi quando noe cometæ 

Sanguinei lugubre rubent : aut Sirius ardor, 

Ile ſitim morboſque ferens mortalibus ægris 

ge Lr ente . 


The Latians ſaw from far, with dazzl'd Eyes, 
The radiant Creſt that ſeem'd in Flames to riſe, 
And dart diffuſive Fire around the Field; 

And the keen Glitt'ring of the golden Shield. 

Thus threat'ning Comets, when by Night they riſe, 
Shoot ſanguine Streams, and ſadden all the Skies: 
So Sirius, flaſhing forth ſiniſter Lights, 


Pale Human-kind with Plagues, and with dry Famine frights. 


DRYDEN. 
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Perhaps now any Terms may pleaſe our Foes; 


To where the Iriſb ſtood array d, and found 
Cutbullin with his leſſer Heroes round. 
To them the Chief: With Joy, ye Peers, embrace 


His juſt Pretention to the Triſh Throne; 


The Sons of Inigfail; who rang d before, : 


Stood like a Ridge of Rocks along the Shore. 


When Swaran thus --- Step, Morla, forth to thoſe, 


E'en ſuch we give when vanquiſh'd in the Field, 
Proud Kings are humbled, and the Nations yield ; 
When all the valiant are in Battle ſlain, 
And helpleſs Virgins, a lamenting Train | 


Run out to weep them on the ſanguine Plain. 


Such Hopes poſleſs'd the Ruler of the Flood : 
The Son of Swart majeſtic forward ſtrode, 


The happy Moment ! Swaran offers Peace, | 
And only ſtipulates that you will own 
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And that Cutbullin (who, in open Field, 
Has daringly oppos'd the ſame) will yield 

200 His Spouſe, the faireſt of the Female Kind, 

And fav'rite Dog that overtakes the Wind. 

If you to theſe Conditions will agree, 


Your Lives and Properties are left you free. 


To this Curhullin, fir d with juſt Diſdain; 
205 Go tell the haughty Tyrant of the Main, 
That I reject his proffer d Terms with Scorn, 
Nor yield to him or any Man yet born. 
ie 0173 e 650.000 | Then 


V. 198. And that Cuthullin, c.] Morla, in requiring Cuthullin to give 
up his Wife, and his favourite Dog, goes beyond his Commiſſion, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe, that theſe Conditions were virtually included in Swaran's In- 
ſtruction to the? Herald: he told him in general Terms, they muſt yield 
on ſuch Conditions as were uſually given to People overcome in Battle; 
which, perhaps, according to the common Practice of thoſe Times, might 
preſuppoſe theſe Conceſſions to be made on the Part of the Leader of the 
vanquiſhed Party. Conformable to this Opinion, 1 have ventured to omit 
the Repetition of Swaray's Words to Morla, being in the Senſe I have 
mentioned, only an Anticipation of the Conditions ſpecified afterwards. 
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Then let him with his People plough the Waves, 
Or here on Lena ſhall ariſe their Graves. 
210 But never, while this Arm can lift the Sword, 
Shall bright Bragela own a foreign Lorxdj IM 
Or over Gormal s lofty Hills of Snow, 
Swift-footed Luatb chace the bounding Roe. 


The Herald then: Vain Ruler of the Car 
215 What will you, madly bent upon a War, ® 
Withſtand a Prince, whoſe Ships of many Sail, 1 
Would even carry off your Inisfail | * 
Such is thy Pow'r compar'd to his, whoſe Sway 
Extends o'er Locßlin, and the e Sea. 
220 To this the Leader of the Iriſh a: 
_ Your Maſter can of vaſt Dominions bo 40 


But yet this truſty Sword, which yields to none, 


Shall fill e young Cormac o on the Throne, : 
And 
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And in deſpite of him, maintain his Pow'r, 


225 Till Connal and Cuthullin are no more. 
O Son of Colgar Breaker of the Shields, 
And firſt of Erin's Race in martial F ields ; 
Have not the Words of Morla reach d your Ear, 


And can you after this for Peace declare ? 
230 Why, fallen Crugal, Rider of the Winds, 
Did you deſcend to terrify our Minds | 
With formal Threats of Death? Amidft the Light | 
Of fair Renown let me expire in Fight, 
And in the narrow Houſe of Death be laid, 


235 Before I will to ſuch a Peace accede.--- 


Ye 


V. 226. O Son of Colgar ! &c.] Cuthullin ſeems always to pay the 
utmoſt Deference to Connal's Judgment; and nothing, but an ardent Love 
of Glory, could ever make him diſſent from his Opinion? The ignominious 
Terms propoſed here by the Enemy, give Cuthu/lin an Opportunity to juſ- 
tify his own Conduct, in acting contrary to the Advice of his Friend, who 
has been all along for pacific Meaſures z and Connal, by his Silence on the 
Occaſion, thinks, no Doubt, the Terms offered too eee for a 
Perſon of Courage and Honour to accept, | 


WE; V. 242. 
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Ye Sons of Vin] let your Arrows fly, 

And hizzing Jav'lins intercept the Sky: 

Then wrapt in Darkneſs, furious ruſh to Fight, 

Dire as the howling Ghoſts of ſtormy Night, 
240 That midſt the Roaring of the Winds deſcend, 

And in their Rage the craſhing Foreſts rend. 


As Miſts, that blown before the northern Blaſt, 
Fill all the Valley, and the Sun o' ercaſt, 
When ſudden Storms invade the Calm ſerene; 
245 So dark, and inſtant, deluging the Plain, 
The Gloom of Battle dreadful roll'd along, 
Rank behind Rank indiſſolubly ſtrong. 

: . * 
| v. 242. 4 Ms, Sec.] Alion has : a def Feen of this 
Nature, | 

| ——— AS übung Mit 


Ris'n from a River o'er the Mariſh glides, 


And gathers round faſt at the Lab'rer's Heel 
Homeward returning. E 2 


V. 257 


"Oar SLE ck wy 
The great Cuthullin leads himſelf the Hoſt ' | 
Clad in bright Armour; like an angry Ghoſt 


250 Before a Cloud, while Thunders roll on high, 


And fiery Meteors brighten all the Sky : 

Amidſt ſurrounding Flames the Spirit ſtands, . 
And the dark Winds of Heav'n are in his Hands. 
No leſs reſplendent, jn the Front of War, 


2 5 5 The Hero looks; while on the Heath afar, 


Old Carril bids the Horn of Battle ſound, 
And pours his Soul into the Warriors round. 


Where, 


V. 237. And pours his Soul into the Warriors round.) The chief Bards 
of the Celtic, and other Northern Nations, followed their Patrons into the 
Field, and were frequently of ſignal Service. It was their Buſineſs and 
Cuſtom, upon the Eve of a Battle, to harangue the Army in a War-Song 
compoſed in the Field. This Species of Song was in the Zarſe called 
Broſnuba Cath, that is to ſay, an Inſpiration to War. The Poet addreſſed 
a Part of this Song to every diſtin& Tribe, ſhewing them the Rewards of a 


- glorious Death, and reminding them of the great Actions performed by 


their Anceſtors. He began with a warm Exhortation to the whole Army, 
and ended, with the ſame Words. The Exhortation turned principally on 
che Love of Fame, Liberty, and tbeir Prince. The Germans, (ſays 


P 2 Tacitus, 
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Where, ſings the Bard, is fallen Crugal now ? 
Forgot on Earth the valiant Chief lies low! + 

EN; Fe AR ne | | 150 


Tacitus, de mor. Germ. cap. 3.) © have Poems that are rehearſed in the 
* Field, and kindle the-Soul into a Flame, The Spirit with which theſe 
Songs are ſung, predicts the Fortune of the approaching Fight; nor is 
« their Manner of Singing on theſe Occaſions ſo much a Concert of Voices 
tc as of Courage. In the Compoſition they ſtudy a Roughneſs of Sound, 
« and a certain broken Murmur. They lift their Shields to their Mouths, 
<« that the Voice, being rendered full and deep, may ſwell by Repercuſſion.“ 
The Fate of Battles depended not a little on the Encomiums and Invectives 
of the Bards. To be declared incapable of ſerving the Sovereign in any 
Military Station, is now deemed an indelible Reproach. To incur the 
Satire of the Bard, by a cowardly Behaviour, was reckoned in former Times 
the laſt Degree of Infamy and Misfortune. 


We are told by Torfæus, a Norwegian Hiſtorian, that in Time of Sea 
Engagements, if near the Coaſt, the Scalds of Norway were ſometimes 
landed in a ſecure and convenient Place, and ordered to mark every Event 
diſtinctly, ſo as to be afterwards able to relate them in Verſe. The ſame 
Author informs us, that Olaus, the Saint, had in a Day of Action ap- 
pointed ſtrong Guards for his three principal Poets, after giving them 
Tnftructions of the _ Kind, 


In like Manner in Britain, when a great and deciſive Battle was fought, 
the Bards were employed in doing Honour to the Memory of thoſe gallant 
| Men, who had ſacrificed their Lives in Defence of their Country, and in 
| extolling the Heroes who had furvived the Slaughter of the Day. In the 
Year 1314, Edward the Second, of England, invaded Scotland at the Head 

of 
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f 260 But though his Soul the paſſing Tempeſt ſwells, 


No Sounds are in the ſilent Hall of Shells. 
A Stranger from a foreign Land his Wife, 


Become a Widow in the Bloom of Life, 
And 


of a very great Army, having, according to al 3 Appearance, 
Reaſon to expect an abſolute Conqueſt of that Kingdom. Full of this 
Imagination, he ordered the Prior of Scar/borough, a celebrated Rhimer, 
according to the Taſte of thoſe Times, to follow his Troops all the Way 
to Bannockburn. He intended to employ this eminent Poet in immortalizing 
his Victory; but Fortune declared for the Enemy, and the Prior was found 
among the immenſe Number of Priſoners which the Scots had made. The 
Ranſom demanded for his Liberty was, a Poem on the Battle in Praiſe of 
the Conqueror. He gave à Specimen of his Skill, but it was invitg 
Minerva, as appears by the following Lines. 


Hic capit, hic rapit, bio terit, hic ferit, ecce dolores; 
Vox tonat; 4s ſonat; hic ruit; hic luit; arfto modo res. 
Hic ſecat; hic necat; hic docet; bic nocet; iſte fugatur : 
Hic latet, hic patet; hic premit, hic gemit; hic ſuperatur. 


V. 261. No Sounds are in the filent Hall of Shells.] The ancient Scots, 
like the preſent Highlanders, drank in Shells; hence it is that we ſo often 
meet, in Offax's Poems, with the Chief of Shells, and the Halls of Shells. 


V. 262. A Stranger from a foreign Land his Wife.) Crugal had married 
Degrena (or Des-ghrena, i. e. a Sun-beam) but a little Time before the 


Battle, conſequently ſhe _ with en be called a Sanger! in the 
Hall of her Sorrow. 


v. 274 
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And left alone, diſconſolate remains, 

265 Without a Friend to mitigate her Pains. 
But who is ſhe, that like a 8un- beam goes 
Before the black Battalions of the Foes? 
It is that Light of Beauty, Crugal's Love, 

' The fair Degrena to Diſtraction drove! _ 

270 Upon the Wind her Hair diſhevel'd flies Yi 

_ Voice i is ſhrill and rod her fireaming Byers 
| She ſeeks i in vain her fallen. Lord: to and! 


An empty Form he rides upon the 24 


Or on the barren Mountain lonely keeps, 
275 In ſome green Geerd, while the Tempeſt ſleeps ; ; 
OLE | Thenee 


EW 


V. 274. Or on the barren Mountain lonely keeps, c.] Offian here gives 
us an Account of the Situation of Souls in a ſeparate State; which, if not 
entirely happy, is at leaſt more agreeable to Reaſon than the Notions of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans concerning their departed Heroes. Mr. 

Macpberſon, in his Introduction to the Hiftory of Great Britain and treland, 
fays that our Anceſtors feigned the Reſidence of the Bleſſed to be in a 
Place furroumded with Tempeſts, in the Weſtern Ocean, called Flath-inns, 
or Noble Ifland. This Aſſertion he grounds upon an ancient Highland: Tale. 
* That 
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Thetice to the Ear of Reſt, ſwift gliding dowii, 
He comes, and whiſpers in a feeble Tone, 


ny” 


That Part of it 5 deſcribes tt this Paradiſe, | 1 mall hots agate, © The 
Light in this happy Region, was not a Light that dazzled, - but a pure, 
diſtinguiſhing, and placid Light, which called forth every Object to View 
in their moſt perfect Form. The Iſle ſpread far before him, like a pleaſing 


Dream of the Soul 5 where Diſtance fades not on the Light; where Near- 


neſs fatigues not the Eye. It had its gentle-.loping Hills of Green; nor 
did they - wholly want their Clouds; but the Clouds were bright and tran- 
ſparent z and each involved in its Boſom the Source of a Stream; a beau- 
teous Stream, which, wandering down the Steep, was like the faint Notes 
of a half-couched Harp to the diftant Ear. The Valleys were open, and 
free to the Ocean; Trees loaded with Leaves, which ſcarcely waved to the 
light Breeze, were ſcattered on the green Declivities and riſing Grounds. 
The rude Winds walked not on the Mountains; no Storm took &s Courſe 
through the Sky. All was calm and bright; the pure Sun of Autumn 
ſhone from his blue Sky on the Fields. He haſtened not to the Weſt for 
Repoſe; nor was he ſeen to riſe from the Eaſt. He ſits in his mid-day 
Height, and looks obliquely on the, Noble Ne. In each Valley is its ſlow- 
moving Stream. The pure Waters ſwell over che Banks, yet abſtain from 
the Fields. The Showers diſturb them not; nor are they leſſened by the 
Heat of the Sun. On the riſing Hill are the Halls of r Reda 
Weed Daene of the n of old.” , 


The 8 of the Bleed in do — Igand cs in no 
Reſpect, from the Amuſements of the moſt uncultivated Inhabitants of a 
mountainous Country. The Bodies with which the Bard clothes his dead 
Heroes have more Grace, and are more active, than thoſe they left bebind 
a them 


4 Weſt and North. 
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Like the faint Humming of the Mountain Bee, . 
Or Flies collected at the Eve of Day. 
But 


them in this World; and he deſcribes with peculiar Elegance the Beauty 
of the Women. According to the Tale, the Departed retained in the 
Midſt of their Happineſs a warm Affection for their Country and living 
Friends. They ſometimes. viſited the firſt ; and by the latter, as the Bard 
expreſſes it, they were tranſiently ſeen in the Hour of Peril, and eſpecially 


on the near Approach of Death. It was then that at Midnight the Death- 


devoted were ſuddenly awakened by a ſtrange Knocking at their Gates; 
it was then that they heard the undiftin& Voices of their departed Friends 
calling them away to the Noble Ne. A ſudden Joy,” continues the 
Author of the Tale, © ruſhed in upon their Minds; and that pleaſing 
Melancholy, which looks forward to Happineſs in a diſtant Land.“ It is 


worthy of being remarked, - that, though thoſe who died a natural Death 


were not excluded from the Celtic Paradiſe, the more pleaſant Divifions of 
the Flath-innis, were aſſigned to Men wh fell 1 in Wer. | 


Mr. Macpherſon farther Wader, thi the animated Deſeripeions which 


the Druids and Bards gave of the Flath-innis, rendered the Celtic Nations 
careleſs about a tranſitory Life which muſt terminate in Happineſs. They 


threw away with-Indifference the Burden when it galled them, and became 
in ſome Meaſure independent of Fortune in her worſt Extreme. They 
met Death in the Field with Elevation and Joy of Mind; they ſought 
after him with Eagerneſs when oppreſſed with Diſeaſe, or worn out with 


Age. To the ſame Cauſe, and not to a Want of Docility of Diſpoſition 


and Temper, we ought'to aſcribe their ſmall Progreſs in the Arts of Civil 
Life, before the  Phenicians and Greeks, with their Commerce, and the 
Romans, with their * 1e a Taſte for er into the 1 oY 


v. hs 
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3 | 280 But lo! Degrena, like a Morning Cloud, 
3 Sinks on the Heath, and welters in her Blood, 
Thy lovely Daughter, Cairbar, is no more, 

The Pride and Glory of thy youthful Hour! 
Pierc'd in the Side by Lochlin's Sword ſhe falls, 
285 The cruel Deed-for Vengeance loudly calls. 
| | Thus 


2. 284. Pier di in the Side by Lochlin's Sword ſhe falls. 8 in 
the Days of Offian, were not chained to the Diſtaff, or confined to the 
trivial Cares of Domeſtic Life. They entered into the active Scenes of 
Public Affairs, and, with a maſculine Spirit, ſhared the Dangers and Fa- 
tigues of the Field with their Huſbands and Friends. They unmanned 
not their Countrymen in the Hour of Peril with vain Terrors and Com- 
plaints; they animated them to Action with Exhortation, and confirmed 
their Valour with Examples of perſonal Courage. Routed Armies have 
been known to return to the Charge at their Entreaty, Battles have been 
gained by their timely Interpoſition. Strangers to the acquieſcing Diſpoſt- 
tion of other Women, they ſcorned to ſurvive the Defeat of their Friends 
they ſnatched the Triumphs of Victory from the Hands of the Enemy, 
and reſcued themſelves from Slavery by a voluntary Death. Inſtead of 
ſoothing the untractable Minds of their Huſbands into. Conceſſions that 
might procure Safety, they encouraged them to loſe their Lives rather 
than their Liberty and Independence. This Character of the Celtic Women 
accounts for the Death of Degrena in this Place; who, inconſolable for the 
Loſs of her Huſband, and reſolved not to outlive him, throws Werkel in a 
Fit of Deſpair upon the Swords of the Enemy. 


5 ap 
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Thus ſang the Bard: Sad Cairbar heard the Song, | ” 
And like the Whale of. Ocean ruſh'd along. — | 
He ſaw his Daughter fall before his Eyes, 
And midſt a thouſand, ſhouting to the Skies, 
290 Diſcharg'd his eager Jav'lin at the Foe, 
Which reach'd and laid a mighty Warrior low. 
This as a Signal both the Armies took, 
And fierce encounter'd, with a dreadful Shock, 
From Wing to Wing; reſounding claſh'd their Shields, 
295 And copious Slaughter died the flipp'ry Fields. 


As when in Gormal's Wood the Tempeſt roars, 
. Or Mountain Firs the crackling Flame devours ; 
So loud, ſo ruinous, with thund'ring Sound, 
Whole Ranks at once come groaning to the Ground, 
: 300 Two tow'ring Chiefs above the reſt appear, 


There gloomy Swaran, great Cuthullin here; 
0 This, 
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This, down the ſable War of Lochlin mows, 

And that, the Sons of Erin overthrows : 

Unhappy Curach would his Fury ſtand, 
305 And fell an inſtant Victim to his Hand. 
He left him there, and with a fingle Blow, 
Laid Cairbar of the boſſy Buckler low. 
Again his brandiſh'd Faulchion dealt a Wound, 
And Morglan breathleſs preſs'd the ſanguine Ground, 
310 Caolt ſucceeded him; upon the Plain 
He quiv'ring lies in Agonies of Pain; 0 
With 

V. 310. Caolt ſucceeded him; upon the Plain, Gc.] It has been objected 

to Offan, that his Deſcriptions of Military Actions are imperfect, and 
much leſs diverſified by Circumſtances than thoſe of Homer. This is in 
ſome Meaſure trve. The amazing Fertility of Homer's Invention is no 
where ſo much diſplayed, as in the Incidents of his Battles, and in the 
little Hiſtory Pieces he gives of the Perſons ſlain. Nor indeed with regard 
to the Talent of Deſcription, - can too much be ſaid in Praiſe of Homer. 
Every Thing is alive in his Writings. The Colouss with which he paints 
are thoſe of Nature. But Offan's Genius was of a different Kind from 


Homer's. It led him to hurry towards grand Objects, rather than to amuſe 
himſelf with Particulars of leſs Importance. He could dwell on the Death 


of a favourite Hero: but that of a private Man ſeldom ſtopped his rapid 
5 | | Q 2 | Courſe. - 
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With ſtreaming Blood is ſtain'd his Boſom fair, 
And, trampled in the Duſt, his yellow Hair 
Beſtrews the very Place, where in the Vale 

315 He formerly had often ſpread his Meal: 
There has he heard the Harp's melodious Lay, 
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While Joyful round his Dogs have leapt in Play, 
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And his Companions, eager of the Chace, 
Prepar d their Bows to wound the ſavage Race. 


po 


320 As when a Torrent, ſwoln by heavy Show'rs, 
Deſcends impetuous from the higher Moors; 
The 


- i 


Courſe. Homer's Genius was more - comprehenſive than Offan's. It in- 
cluded a wider Circle of Objects; and could work up any Incident into a 
Deſcription. Offian's was more limited; but the Region within which it 8 
chiefly exerted itſelf was. the higheſt of all, the Region of the Pathetic and $ 
Sublime. However, we fee that his Battles do not always conſift of ge- 
neral indiſtin& Deſcription z for ſuch beautiful Incidents are ſometimes in- 
troduced, and the Circumſtances of the Perſons ſlain ſo much diverſified, 
as in the Death of Caolt here, and in ſeveral other Places; which ſhow 
that he could have embelliſhed his Military Scenes with an abundant Va- 
riety of Particulars, if his Genius had led him to dwell upon them. 
| V. 320. 


x o 
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wild uncultivated State of his Country, which ſupplied him with none of 
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The roaring Deluge, with deſtructive Sway, 
Before it ſweeps the leſſer Hills away; 
The 


V. 320. As wh, a T orrent, Se. We may compare this Compariſon, 
with the following one of Homer upon the ſame Subject. 


Ioramumaùꝭ f gomas, lad, V. V. 82. 
Neiud ego, or "una pruy intdaooe yepupas' 
Tov d' our de Te yePupar bepypevas io xavoumw, 
Our' apa tprxea io xt anuauy ip, 
. *Envrr thamims, or emifpion Ag dug 
o d' un” ard tpya xatipime xd alend 


Thus from high Hills the Torrents ſwift and ſtrong 
Deluge whole Fields, and ſweep the Trees along, 
Thro? ruin'd Moles the ruſhing Wave reſounds, 
O'erwhelms the Bridge, and burſts the lofty Bounds ; 
The yellow Harveſts of the ripen'd Year, 

And flatted Vineyards, one fad Waſte appear! 
While Fove deſcends in ſluicy Sheets of Rain, 
And all the Labours of Mankind are vain. 


Por R. 


Homer, it muſt be owned, has introduced more Circumſtances than Oſian, 
ſuch as burſting and overwhelming the Bridges, laying the Corn, ſpotting 
the Country; all which repreſent the dreadful Devaſtations of a. violent 
Flood. But Offar's Silence in theſe Particulars is plainly owing to the 


the 
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The Rocks half. funk, can ſcarce the Weight ſuſtain 
325 Of rapid Waters ruſhing to the Main: 1 
The Monarch thus refiſtleſs waſtes the Field; 
Where-e er he turns the Sons of Erin yield; 
All but Cuthullin,. who undaunted till 155 
Stood on his Car before him, like a Hill, | 


Abrupt 


the forementioned Incidents, IVES in | the Second Book of the Æneis, 


AS, © 


Non fic aggeribus ruptis cum 57 ammis 
Exiit, oppoſitaſque evicit gurgite moles, 
Fertur in arva furens cumulo, campoſque per omnes 
Cum ſtabulis armenta trahit. ------ | 
Not with ſo fieree a Rage, the foaming Flood 
Roars when he finds his rapid Courſe withſtood ; 
Bears down the Dams with unreſiſted Sway, 
And ſweeps the Cattle and the Colts away. 


DRYDEN, 


V. 329. Stood on his Car before him, like a Hill, &c.) Virgil and Milton 
have made Uſe of a Compariſon ſimilar to this. I ſhall lay both before 
the Reader, and let him Jorge for himſelf which of theſe great Poets have 
beſt ſucceeded. | 
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330 Abrupt and huge, that ſhoots into the Sky, 
And intercepts the Tempeſts as they fly; 


119 


Though rattling Show'rs of- pointed Hail deſcend, 


Though angry Spirits on the Winds contend, 


Quantus Athos, aut quantus Erix, aut ipſe coruſcis, 
Cum fremit ilicibus quantus, gaudetque nivali 
Pertice ſe attollens pater Appeninus ad auras. 


Like Erix or like Athos great he ſhows, 
Or Father Appenine when white with Snows ; 
His Head divine obſcure in Clouds he hides, 

And ſhakes the ſounding Foreſts. on his Sides. 


DzypEN, 
On the other Side Satan.alarm'd _ 
Collecting all his Might, dilated ſtood 
Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov'd: 
His Stature reach'd the Sky. W 
850% tiene” MiL TON. 


Though even Thunders burſt in frequent Peals, 

335 It ſtands unmov'd, and ſhelters Cona's Vales. 
So brave Cuthullin, now by all aſſail d, 
Oppoſing to a thouſand Swords his Shield, 
. 50 | lam ng The 


v. 346. 
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The Onſet of an Army ſingly ſtands, 
And from Deſtruction ſaves the vanquiſh'd Bands. 
340: As Water from a Rock, from Heroes round © 
The Blood diſtils, and purples wide the Ground. 


But, in FTE Centre, while he checks the iat, 
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The Triſh, overpow'r'd on either Wing, 
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Yield to fuperior Force, and fall away, 


345: Like Snows that melt before the Beams of Day. 


—_— 


When Grumal, ſeeing all Reſiſtance V ain, 


1228 — 
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Addreſs d the few who ett the > Fight maintain, 
&« Porc'd 
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V. 346. When Grumal, &c.] The Brevity of Grumal's Speech is very 
ſuitable to the Hurry of the Occaſion. This and the Speech of Cutbullin 

a little after, are the only two, in the whole Poem, ſpoke in the Heat of 
Battle. When a Man's Attention is ſuppoſed to be taken up amidſt the 
Confuſion of a general Engagement, it is not a Time to be employed in 
Words, except ſomething of the higheſt Conſequence abſolutely requires 
it, For which Reaſon the frequent Taunts and Inſults uttered by the 
Heroes of Homer in the very Midſt of an Action are ill timed, and unna- 
tural, conſidering the violent Agitation of Mind as well as Body, the 
uns may be ſuppoſed to have been in upon ſuch renden Conjunctures. 
ä Another 
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« Forc'd back, like Reeds that to the Tempeſt bend, 
« Why will you longer with the Foe contend ? 

350 © Haſte! gain the Hills of dark-brown Deer.” He ſaid, 
And, like the Stag of Morven, ſwiftly fei 
Along the Plain; his Jav'lin ſhining bright, 

Behind him trembled like a Beam of Light. 
Some into Grumal's timid Counſel came, 

355 And fled like him, forgetful of their Fame: 

But moſt, to ſhameful Flight preferring Death, 
O'erwhelm'd by N umbers died on Lova's Heath. 


Cuthullin 


Another Particular is his Digreſſions without End, which draw our Atten- 
tion from the principal Subject. I ſhall only inſtance one. Agamemnon, 
Iliad, XIV. defiring Advice how to reſiſt the Trojans, Diomedes ſprings 
forward, but before he offers Advice, gives the Hiſtory of all his Progeni- 
tors, and of their Characters, in a long Train. And after all, what was 
the ſage Advice that required ſuch a Preface? It was that Agamemnon 
ſhould exhort the Greeks to fight bravely.” At any Rate, was Diomedes ſo 
little known, as to make it proper to ſuſpend the Alien at ſo critical a 
a ante for a ran Eres rang? | 
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Cuthullin ſtood upon his flaming Car 
Of many Gems, amidſt the hopeleſs War. 

360 He laid a mighty Chief of Zochlin dead, 

And turning round, in Haſte to Connal ſaid: 

To wield che Sword, O firſt of mortal Men! 

Lou taught this Arm of Denk; nor taught in vain. 

Though 


V. 362. To wield the Sword, &c.] From this we learn that Connal had 
been Cutbullin's Preceptor, and taught him the Uſe of Arms; which ac- 
counts for that Hero's reſpectful Deference towards him on all Occaſions, 
though the Intrepidity of Youth makes him. ſometimes deviate from his 
prudent Counſels. Cutbullin's taking the old Man into his Chariot, when 
in evident Danger of periſhing amidſt the Enemy, is like where Diomed, 
in the 8th Book of the Iliad, reſcues Neftor from the Fury of the Trojans. 
Homer, indeed, in ſaying that had not Jupiter interpoſed, Tydides alone 
had driven the whole Army of Troy to their Walls, is what may be termed 
the Bombaſt in Fiction, it being impoſſible for one Man to rout a whole 
Army, where there were ſeveral Heroes of equal Strength and Valour 
with himſelf, without the immediate Interpoſition of fome Deity. The 
firſt Time I read this Paſſage, it ſtruck me in the ſame Light, though 
then at an Age when the moſt incredible Fictions are apt to go down. It 
may not be improper to acquaint the Reader, that the Remarks already 
made, or any others I may make hereafter upon Homer, are not done with 
any invidious Deſign of depreciating the much-admired Works of that 
celebrated and amazing Genius ; but only to point out ſuch Blemiſhes, as 
are incident to all human Performances, and from which his, great as he 
was, are not exempt. 


* 
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375 


Though 1nisfail diſpirited retires, 
Yet boaſts thy manly Soul its wonted Fires ? 
If fo, let Carril to the Hills convey 


The few Survivers of this fatal Day; 


While firm as Rocks, we two the Charge ſuſtain 
Of Lochlin's Hoſt, and ſave the flying Train. 
Tongorman Connal mounts the Car of Light: 

Mean Time the Jriſb Tribes, diſpers'd in Flight, 
Are chas'd along. The Heroes interpoſe ; 
Dark round their Shields the hoſtile Squadrons cloſe, 
Like Clouds that round the Moon a Circle form, 
When dim through Heav'n ſhe paſſes in a Storm. 
Again, emerging from an Iron Show'r 

Of Darts that thick from every Quarter pour, 

The Chiefs appear :  Sithfadda panting goes, 


Duſronnal, haughty Steed | beſide him blows ; ; 
Fatigu d, the ſteep Aſcent they dimb but low, 


As Waves behind a Whale behind them ruſh the Foe. 
by 0 Nov 


p 
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Now on the riſing Side of Cromda ſtood 

The few fad Sons of Erin, like a Wood, 

Through which the rapid Flame of Heav'n hath paſs'd, 
385 Urg'd by the Fury of the nightly Blaſt. 

A little diſtant from the routed Bands, 

Beſide an Oak the Son of Semo ſtands. 

His fiery Eyes, made wilder by Deſpair, 

Roll ſilent round; and in his buſhy Hair 
390 The Winds are heard; when Fili's Son arriv'd, 

And joyful thus the Hero' s Soul reviv'd. 

The Ships, the Ships we look'd for long, appear ! 

Fingal, the King of lonely Hills, draws near. 

The firſt of Men, the Breaker of the Shields, 


395 Will ſhortly * you on green Ullin's WOW 
e The 


V. 393. F iogal, the Kink of "SY Hills, draws near.] Ofjian, often 
ſhews his Addreſs in gradually preparing us for the Events he is to intro- 
duce, and in particular the Preparation for the Appearance of Fingal z the 
previous Expectations that are raiſed, and the extreme Magnificence, fully 

_ anſwering theſe Expectations, with which the Hero is at length preſented 
to us, are worked up with ſuch ſkilful Conduct, as would do Honour to 
any Poet of the * refined Times. 
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The Sea, divided by his ſable Prows, 


400 


On either Side in frothy Furrows flows; 


Like Groves in Clouds, his Maſts with many Sails, 
Nod to each Breath of the inconftant Gales, 


Cuthullin rais'd his eager Hands on high, 
And call'd upon the Spirits of the Sky. 
Immortal Ghofts, Inhabitants of Air | 


Swift from my native Iſle of Mi/ts repair; 


405 


410 


Like a red Pillar of the Fire of Night, 


Diſtend his Canvaſs with a proſp'rous Gale 
And urge his rapid Courſe to Inisfail. 


| Haſte, glorious King of Morven, haſte to Land! 


The Death of Thouſands here awaits thy Hand. 
With Joy I view thy long- expected Ships, 

With Sails like Clouds, o 'erſhading wide the Deeps ; 
And thou thyſelf, in Arms ſuperior bright, | 


Which 
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Which on ſome Mountain blazing to the Skies, 
With Light the wand'ring Traveller ſupplies. 
What Pleaſure, Connal, to behold our Friends! 4 
415 But lo! the gath'ring Night her Gloom extends: / 4 
In Abſence of the Sun, which now has ſet, 3 
My Eyes in un explore the diſtant Fleet. 
Here till the Dawn of Morning let us ſtay, 
And wiſh the Moon of Heav'n may light the Sea. 


420 Downonthe Woods the Winds hoarſe murm' ringblow, 3 


F rom echoing Rocks the noiſy Torrents flow, 
A Show r 


v. 420. Down on the Woods, Sc.] The two great Characteriſtics of 
Oſfan's Poetry are, Tenderneſs and Sublimity. It breathes nothing of the 
chearful Kind. An Air of Solemnity and Seriouſneſs is diffuſed over the 

Whole. Offian is perhaps the only Poet who never relaxes, or lets himſelf 
down into the light and amuſing Strain. He moves perpetually in the 
high Region vf the Grand and Pathetic. . One Key Note is ſtruck at the 
Beginning, and ſupported to the End; nor 1s any Ornament introduced, 
but what is perfectly concordant with the general Tone, or Melody. The 
Events" recorded, are all ſerious and grave; the Scenery throughout, wild 

| and 
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A Show'r of Rain the Head of Comla ſhrouds, | 
The Stars red-tremble through the flying Clouds; 
While on a purling Riv'let's windy Side, 

425 Whoſe ſurly Sound a neighb'ring Tree replied; 
The Chief of Erin ſat, with Colgar's Son, 
And hoary Carril, Bard of Ages gone. 
A Pauſe enſu'd, and none the Silence broke, 


Till with a Sigh, at length Cuthullin ſpoke.. 


439 Succeſs will not that impious Man attend, 
Who has in ſingle Combat kill'd his Friend! 
Thou noble Son of Damman, I can ſwear, 


That as my very Life, I held thee dear. 


2 Here 
and romantic. The extended Heath by the Sea-Shore; the Mountain 
ſhaded with Miſt; the Torrent ruſhing through a ſolitary Valley; the 
ſcattered Oaks; and the Tombs of Warriors overgrown with Moſs; all 


produce a ſolemn Attention in the Mind, and prepare it. for great and 
extraordinary Events. : | 


. 2 436. 
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| | | Here Comal interrupting aſk'd j How fel! 
| 435 The Breaker of the Shields? I knew full well 
The Son of Damman : he was tall, and fair 
As the bright Rainbow of the Hill of Deer. 


From 


V. 436. He was tall, and fair, &c.)] The Celtic Nations, under what- | 
ever Climate they were placed, were tall, robuſt, and luſty; of a ruddy 
Complexion, with yellow Hair and large blue Eyes. But of all the 
Branches of the Celtæ, the ancient Britons, the Germans not even excepted, 
were the greateſt in the Height of their Bodies. They generally exceeded 
by Half a Foot the talleſt Romans, and even roſe beyond the Standard of 
the Gauls, whole Perſons (as Florus expreſſes it) were of more than hu- 
man Size. Cæſar, ſpeaking of the Germans, attributes their great Stature 
to the groſs Food with which they were nouriſhed, and to the continual Exer- 
ciſe which was the natural Attendant on the two Occupations of Hunting 
and depredatory War. He likewiſe aſeribes it in Part to the uninterrupted 
Freedom of Action they enjoyed in their Youth z to the Want of Applica- 

tion to Study; and to the conſequent ' Abſence of Correction when Boys. 
The ſuperior Stature of the ancient Britons may, in ſome Degree, be 
afcribed to the Humidity of the Climate under which they lived. The 
ſame Temperature of Air which favours the extraordinary Growth of Ve- 
getables, may contribute to increaſe the Size of the human Body, where it 
is not checked by that Mode of Life and hard Labour, which civil Im- 
provements have . into modern Europe. T he Inhabitants of 


Proceriſſimi © eltarum ous Britanni, Strabo, Lib. W. Cc aldeian 8 magni 


artus Germanicum originem affeverant, Tacit. Lib. II. 


+ Gallis Inſubribus corpora pluſquam humana erant, Lib, II. 
; cloudy 
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From diſtant Albion Ferda croſs'd the Sea, 
Where many a barren Mountain own'd his Sway. 

| In 


cloudy Regions and ſwampy Countries, even at this Day, exceed in Stature 
thoſe who live under a ſerene Sky and on a dry and light Soil. The 
Germans, who poſſeſs the Fens between the Scheld and the Elbe, riſe beyond 
the Standard of the Inhabitants of the Upper Germany; and the Engh/bof 
the Moraſſes of Lincoln, exceed in Size the Inhabitants of the Downs in 
Hampſhire. 


The Sarmatæ, who, upon the Decline of the Roman Empire, advanced 
into the Regions of the Weſt, were a very different Race of Men from 
the Celtæ, and they ſent down their low Size, with their Blood, to the 
preſent Inhabitants of Europe, who are, in a great Meaſure, their Poſterity. 
The general Uſe of Spirits, which has much prevailed of late in Europe, 
may have likewiſe contributed to leſſen the Size of the preſent Race. Diſ- 
tilled Liquors certainly check the Growth of the human Body; neither is 
Wine itſelf favourable. This is certain, that the preſent Inhabitants of the 
Mountains of Scotland have fallen ſhort of the Stature and robuſt Habit of 
Body of their Anceſtors, within this laſt Century, during which they have 
been acquainted with the Still, Ale was their common and favourite 
Beverage from all Antiquity, as well as of all the Celtic Nations. Luxury, 
early Venery, and the intereſted Views with which all Ranks of People 
marry, are other Cauſes of the Degeneracy of the human Species. Gen- 
tlemen, who ſpare neither Labour nor Money to improve their Breed of 
Dogs and Horſes, uſe no Precaution to prevent the Deformity-of Body, 


or ANY of Mind, oy themſelves are wand 50, — n their 
Poſterity. 


8 „ 
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440 In Muri's Hall, drawn by the common Fame 
T was there the youthful Stranger firſt I knew, 


ri Together at the Chace we paſs' d the Day, 
44 5 And in the Heath at Night ae * 


- With num'rous Droves of lowing Cattle bleſt : 
_ - Deugala was his Spouſe, who, with the Light 


450 But then her Heart was vain, the Houſe of Pride, 
A Vice to Beauty ever near allied. 
She lov'd with Ardour Damman's ſtately Son, 


V. 20 Who + with the Light Of Beanty and] Beſides formal Compa- 
riſons, the Poetry of Offan is embelliſhed with many of theſe beautiful 
Metaphors. This Mode of Expreſſion, which ſuppreſſes the Mark of 
Compariſon, and ſubſtitutes a figured Deſcription in the Room of the 


Of Ulfter's School, to learn the Sword he came. 


And Our Acquaintance ſoon to Fr iendſhip grew : 


Cairbar was now of | Ullir's Plaine poſſeſt, 


Of Beauty cover'd, ſhone divinely bright; 


Who in the Bloom of Youth a Sun-beam ſhone : - 
Her 


Object 
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Her Soul on Fire, and Miſchief her Intent, 
455 The white-arm'd Woman to her Huſband went, 
And thus addreſs'd him. Cairbar gives me Pain, 
I will no longer in his Halls remain. 
His Soul is dark; his Countenance ſevere ; 


Divide the Herd, and let me have my Share, 


460 If ſuch thy Purpoſe, mildly he replied, 
The Son of Semo ſhall my Herds divide. 
To his impartial Judgment we may truſt 
Our mutual Int'reſts ; for I know him juſt, 
And pledge my Honour he will do you Right. 
465 Then muſt we part? Adieu, thou Beam of Light. 


I went, and ſhar'd their Herds upon the Hill: 


One ſnow-white Bull remain'd ungiven till. + 
| | This 


Object deſcribed, is a great Enlivener of Style. It denotes chat Glow ind 


Rapidity of Fancy, which without pauling to form a regular Simile, Pons 
the Object at one Stroke. 


82 0 1 ; y | V. 466, 
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This on the injur'd Cairbar I beſtow d; 
Deugala ſaw, and with Reſentment glow'd. 


470 From that Day forward, ſtudious of my Death, 


She labour'd to bring on me Ferda's Wrath. 
I hate Cuthullin, ſhe would often ſay, 
Oh might I hear that cold on Earth he lay! 
Deſtroy this fell Tormentor of my Soul, 
475 Or o'er Deugala Lubar's Stream ſhall roll. 
My wand'ring Ghoſt will haunt thee from the Grave, 
And mourn the fatal End Reſentment gave. 


What unreſoly'd ? Or grant the dear Requeſt, 
Or, cruel ! pierce with Steel this heaving Breaſt. 


The 


V. 466. I went and ge their Herds upon the Hill From this Story, 
and the Conteſt of Cairbar and Grudar about the beautiful Bull of Golbin's 
Heath, in the Firſt Book; we may gather, that Paſturage was not wholly 
unknown in the Days of Offian. But theſe are the only Alluſions to Herds, 
in the whole Poem; and of Agriculture we find no Traces. No Cities 
appear to have been built in the Territories of Fingal himſelf ; nor are any 
Arts mentioned, except that of Navigation and Working of Iron. 
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480 


Jo fight Cut bullin you in vain perſuade; 


490 


495 


The Son of Semo is my Boſom Friend, 
And ſhall I with the Man I love contend ? 


No Meaſure then the furious Woman kept ; 
She three ſucceſſive Days before him wept, 
Till, on the fourth revolving Sun's Return, 
The Youth conſenting bid her ceaſe to mourn, 
And riſing faid : Relentleſs Heart of Pride, 
By Murder only to be fatisfied ! 

At your Command to fight my Friend I go, 
But wiſh his righteous Hand may lay me low. 
For, ſhould I perpetrate thy wicked Will, 

I never after muſt aſcend the Hill, 


Without reflecting on Curhullin 8 Death, 


When I his Tomb behold upon the Heath. 


133 
The fair-hair'd Youth this Anſwer always made, 


On 


—— — ——— — — 
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On Muri's lofty. Hills our Swords we drew, 

Which glitt'ring o'er our Heads at Random flew ; 
Now round the Helms of Steel in Circles ſung, 
Now on the ſlipp'ry Bucklers faintly rung. 

00 Deugala ſaw we did not mean to fight, 

And with a Smile inſulted thus her Knight. 

Ceaſe Ferda, Beam of Beauty, thou art young, 

That tender Arm is not in Battle ſtrong; 


Submit to Semo's Son, you may provoke 


505 The matchleſs Chief; he ſtands like Malmor's Rock. 


At 


V. 496. On Muri's lofty Hill.] Muri was a Military Academy in 
Ulfer, and ſeemingly very much reſorted to by the Caledonian Youth in 
Offian's Days. Ireland being at that Time the Theatre of frequent Wars, 
between the Fir-bolg, who inhabited to the South of the Iſland, and the 
Scots who were ſettled to the North, made it much in Vogue. Accordingly 
we are told that Ferda went thither to learn the Military Art. And in the 
Poem of Darihula, old Uſnoth ſent his three Sons, Nathos, Althos, and 
Ardan, to learn. the Uſe of Arms, under their Uncle Cutbullin; and no 


Doubt but many of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Families ſent their Children for 
the ſame Purpoſe. 


V. 319. 
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At this, while from his Eyes the Tears deſcend, 


He fault' ring cried, Cuthullin] we muſt end 
This boyiſh Play, and boldly come to Blows; 
It is the fair Deugala makes us Foes. 

510 Raiſe then thy Shield, my hoſtile Thruſts put by ; 
There is no Mean, for you or I awed die. 
As Wind impriſon'd in ſome hollow Rock, 
My lab'ring Boſom groan'd, when thus he ſpoke. 
I brandiſh'd high the Lightning of my steel; 

515 The lovely Sun-beam of the Battle fell. 
So died the deareſt of Cutbullin's Friends, 


Since which Succeſs no more his Arm attends. 


The Hero ceas'd, and melted into Tears ; 


When thus the aged Bard of other Years. 


Son 


V. 519. When thus the aged Bard of other Years.} Cuthullin, dejected 
by his Defeat, ſuperſtitiouſly attributes his ill Succeſs to the Death of his 
Friend; Carril, to avert his Mind from ſuch gloomy and prejudicial No- 


tions, 
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520 Son of the Car, with Reaſon you bewail, 
Sad are thy Words, and ſorrowful the Tale 
Of Damman's Son | The Youth's unhappy Fate 
Sends back my Soul to Times of ancient Date: 
For I a valiant Chief nam'd Comal knew, 
525 Who inadvertently his Miſtreſs ſlew ; 
Yet after that, ſucceſiful in the Field 
The Hero prov'd, and made the mighty yield. 


This Comal alſo was of Aibiom Strain, 
An hundred Hills compos'd his vaſt Domain : 
£29 {37102 


tions, introduces another Story of a ſimilar Nature, purpoſely to ſhew that 


his Misfortunes did not ariſe from thence, as ill Succeſs did not always at- 
tend thoſe who innocently killed their Friends. 


V. 528. This Comal alſo was of Albion Strain.] Alba, or Albin, ac- 
cording to Mr. Macpherſon, is the Name by which the ancient Scots, in 
their native Language, have from all Antiquity diſtinguiſhed their own 
Diviſion of Britain, and ſeems to be,the Fountain from which the Greeks 
deduced their Aion. Alb, or Alp, in the Celtic, ſignifies High, and In, 
invariably, a Country. Britain he derives, in the ſame Manner, from the 
Celtic Word, Brait, High, and An or In, a Country. | 

| | The 
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530 His branchy Deer drank of a thouſand Brooks, 
His Dogs were echo'd by a thouſand Rocks. 
With ev'ry Beauty that adorns the young, 
His Hand in Battle could ſubdue the ſtrong. 
One was his Love, and ſhe was heav'nly fair, 
535 Conloch's Daughter, with the raven Hair; 
Who 


The Rev. Mr. hitaker, in his genuine Hiſtory of the Britons aſſerted 
againſt Mr. Macpherſon, contends, that this Name was never impoſed by 
any of the Reſidents in the Country; but that, as the Gauls (who inhabited 
along the Coaſt of Calais) beheld the chalky Cliffs, and Heights appearing 
on the other Side of the Water, they naturally diſtinguiſhed them by a 
Name, that was expreſſive only of the ſenſible Appearance which they 
formed to the Eye, and called them Albion or Heights. Alb, continues 
this learned and accurate Writer, in the Singular, lengthens into. Alb- an, 
Alb-on, Alb-ain, or Alb-ion in the Plural. And we have the ſame Word 
in the Gallic Appellation, of the Mountains that divide 1taly from Gaul. 
The Name therefore, was the natural Celtic Term for Heights, or Emi- 
nences. As ſuch it was applied to the Cliffs of Britain; and, as ſuch, it 
is retained by the preſent Highlanders for their own very mountainous Di- | 
viſion of Britain. Mr. Fhitaker likewiſe gives a quite different Etymology | 
of the Word Britain. But which of theſe ingenious Etymologiſts is in the | 
Right, I ſhall leave others to determine. | | | 


V. 534 One was his Love, and ſhe was beav'nly fair.] I have, in a 
former Note, deſcribed the ſuperiour Size of the Celtic Men. The Women, 
T | it 
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Who in the Bloom of Beauty, like the Sun, 
Amidſt a thouſand Maids, ſuperiour ſhone, 
* Well. 


it ſeems, did not yield to them in Stature, and they almoſt equalled them 
in Strength of Body and in Vigour of Mind. They were fair, blooming, 
and ſtately ; juſt and full in the Proportions of their Limbs; active, high- 
ſpirited, and bold. Their long yellow Hair flowed careleſs down their 
Shoulders, and their large blue Eyes animated their Looks into a Kind of 
Ferocity leſs apt to kindle Love than to command Reſpect and Awe. In 

modern Europe a fictitious Reſpect is paid to Women, in the ancient they 
poſſeſſed real Conſequence and Power. The moſt unpoliſhed Germans, 
according to Tacitus, thought that ſomething divine dwelt in Female Minds: 
Women were admitted to their public Deliberations, and they did not de- 
ſpiſe their Opinions, or negle& to follow their Advice. To ſuch a Pitch 
had ſome Branches of the Celtæ carried their Veneration for the Fair Sex, 
that, even in their Life Time, a Kind of divine Honours was paid to ſome 
diſtinguiſhed Women. The ancient Britons were particularly fond of the 
Government of Women. Succeſſion, where it was eſtabliſhed at all, went 
in the Female as well as in the Male Line; and they convened with no 
leſs Ardour round the Standard of a Princeſs, than they followed with 
Eagerneſs their petty Kings and Chiefs to the Field. Boadicea is recorded 
in Roman Annals as a Queen of a warlike Spirit. She led on a great 
Army againſt the Romans; and in exhorting her People to behave with 
Courage, ſhe obſerved that it was not unuſual to fee a Britih Army led on 
to Battle by a Woman; to which Tacitus adds his Teſtimony : Solitum 
quidem Britannis fæminarum ductu bellare. Annal. Lib. 14. No Doubt, 
that Whiteneſs of Skin, for which the Britiþ Women were ſo remarkably 
diſtinguiſhed, might, in ſome Meaſure, be afcribed to that moiſt Atmo- 
ſphere, which till clothes our Fields with a Kind of perpetual Green. 
25 Aſter 
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Well-practis' d in the Chace, her clam'rous Hounds 

The bounding Roe purſu'd o'er barren Mounds ; 
540 Her Arm expert the ſtubborn Yew Tree bent, 

And ſounding on the Wind, the Arrow ſent, 

Her Soul was fix d on Comal, and with Sighs, 

In ſecret often met their conſcious Eyes. 

Oft at the Chace they commun'd in the Grove, 
545 And there in private breath'd their mutual Love. 


But Grumal, who in gloomy Ardven ſway'd, 
Beheld, admir'd, and ſought for Wife the Maid: 
He watch' d her lonely Footſtep on the Heath, 
And vow'd to be unhappy Comal's Death. 


550 One Day fatigu'd, and lagging on the Plain, 


While hazy Miſt conceal'd the Hunter-train ; 
| Tir d 


After what has been ſaid, the Reader will not be ſurprized at the uncom- 
mon Regard Offan always expreſſes for the Fair Sex, and the ſuperlative 
Beauty with which they glow in his Deſcriptions, | 

= T 2 
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Tir'd of the Chace, and ſeeking a Retreat, -. 
In Ronnarn's Cave the youthful Lovers met. 

This lone Receſs young Comal often ſought, 

555 And here the choiceſt of his Arms had brought; 
Which round the Walls, in ſhining Order plac'd, 
The ſpacious Infide of the Cavern grad d. 
Twice fifty Shields, with tough Bull-hides made ſtrong, 

_ Hung up, each faſten'd on a Leather Thong ; 


560 As many Helms of Steel ſuſpended ſhone, 


Lighting with glimm ring Rays the rugged Stone. 


Now had the Noon · day Beams diſpers d the Miſt, 
When Comal riſing thus the Fair addreſt. 
Stay here awhile, my Love, and be a Light 
565 In Ronnans Cave; I ſee on Moras Height 
A ſtraggling Deer; as ſoon as that is lain, - 
I ſhall return, and join you here again, 


Dark 
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Dark Grumal, ſaid the fearful! Maid, 1 dread; 
His hoſtile Footſteps often haunt this Shade. 


570 Behind theſe” Heaps of Armour I will ſtay, 


Till you return, but be not long away. 


Fo 


He went: The Daughter of Conloch, to prove 
(The fatal Spring of all their Woes) his Love; 
ant Nei t An 203 ee Her 


V. 572. The Daughter of Conloch.] This Conloch was likewiſe Father 
to Toſcar, who was Father to the celebrated Malvina, the Wife of Oſcar. 
Particular Mention is made of this Toſcar in the Poem entitled Berrathon, 
where he is ſent with Offan to the Relief of Lathmor. Fingal, it ſeems, in 
his Voyage to Lochlin, whither he had been invited by Starno, as we ſhall 
ſee in the next Book, touched at Berrathon, an Iſland of Scandinavia, 
where he was kindly, entertained by Lathmer, who was a Vaſſal of the ſu- 
preme Kings of Locblin. The Hoſpitality of Lathmor gained him Fingal's 
Friendſhip, which that Hero manifeſted, when dethroned and impriſoned 
by his own, Son, he ſent Ofian and Toſcar to puniſh. the unnatural Beha- 
viour of Uthal.  Uthal was handſome, and much admired by the Ladies. 
Ninatboma, the Daughter of a neighbouring Prince, fell in Love and fled 
with him. He proved inconſtant, and left her on a deſart Iſland. From 
thence ſhe was relieved by Offan, who, in Company with Teſcar, landing 
on Berrathon, defeated the Forces of Uthal, and killed him in ſingle Com- 
bat. Ninatboma, whoſe Love not all the ill Uſage of Uthal could eraſe, 
died of Grief. In the mean Time Lathmor is reſtored, and Man and 
"OW return triumphant to Fingal, 
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Her ſnowy Sides in heavy Armour dreſt, 

575 And, ſnatching up a Shield and Spear, in Haſte 
To meet her Lover took a diff rent Road, 
And boldly tow'rds him like a Warrior ſtrode. 
He thought it was his Foe: his Heart beat high, 
His Colour chang'd, and Darkneſs dimm' de his Eye. 

580 In that ill-fated Hour, the Bow he drew, 
Swift to the Mark the Shaft unerring flew, 
Galbina fell. With Wildneſs in his Speed, 
He forward ran, and call'd upon the Maid — 


He call'd again; the loud reſounding Cave 
585 Return'd her Name, but ſhe no Anſwer gave. 


Where art thou, oh my Love!” He cried once more: 


He ſaw at length where, gaſping in her Gore, 


She ſpeechleſs lay, with his own cruel Dart, 
That gave the Wound, deep rooted in her Heart. 
5900 © Ah! is it thou?“ By violent Grief ſuppreſt, 
Here fail'd his Voice; he ſunk upon her Breaſt. 
By 


595 


600 


1. 
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By Chance the Hunters paſt that Way, and found 
The hapleſs Pair extended on the Ground. 
Perceiving Signs of Life in Comal ſtill, 


They rais'd him up: he after walk'd the Hill, 


But always fad, and melancholy rov'd, 

Round the dark Dwelling of his beſt belov'd. 
The Sons of Ocean came ; the Foe he met, 
And routed drove them headlong to their Fleet. 
For Death, not Victory, the Hero fought, 

And try'd to meet the glorious End he ſought ; 
But who could make the mighty Comal yield ? 

At laſt he threw away the dark-brown Shield, 
And fought unarm'd : a wand'ring Arrow found 


His manly Breaſt, and ſtretch'd him on the Ground. 
With 


\ 


V. 603. At laft he threw away the dark-brown Shield. ] Comal, as we 
have ſeen, had gained a complete Victory over the Enemy, and his being 
_ afterwards ſlain, was entirely voluntary, and in Conſequence of a deter- 

mined Reſolution not to ſuryive any longer his beloved Miſtreſs. 


V. 608. 
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With his Galbina on the Coaſt he ſleeps, 
Faſt by the Surges of the ſounding Deeps: 
Afar the Mariner beholds their Graves, 
As ſwift he bounds along the northern Waves. 


V. 608. Afar the Mariner beholds their Graves.) Though many Authors 
make the Age of Burning the firſt Era of Time; yet certainly the earlieſt 
Manner of diſpoſing of the dead was in the Earth; which ſeems to have 
been enjoined by God himſelf immediately after the Lapſe of Adam. Duſt 
thou art, and into Duft ſhalt thou return. Accordingly, Gen. Chap. XXIII. 


Abrabam refuſed the Sepulchres of the Sons of Heth, and purchaſed from 


Epbron a Place of Burial for his Wife Sarah. That the Egyptians buried 
in the Earth, is manifeſt from their Cuſtom of embalming the dead. 


Burning was firſt introduced to prevent the Outrages committed by Enemies 


on the Bodies of the ſlain, as is confirmed in he Inſtance of Saul, whoſe 
dead Body (being abuſed by the Phil;ftines). was carried away by the va- 
liant Men of 7abeſb-gilzad and burnt. Agreeable to which is the Example 
of Hlla, who ordered his Body to be burnt, leſt the Cruelties he had exer- 


ciſed upon the Corps of Marius ſhould be retaliated on his own. Some 


think that it was at this Time that Burning the Dead firſt took its Riſe 


among the Romans; which is countenanced by Pliny (Hiſt. Lib. 5.) who 


aſſerts, ** that the Cuſtom of Burning was not introduced, till they had 
diſcovered that their Enemies dug up and expoſed the Bodies of their 
Soldiers,” But this is again contradicted by Plutarch, who tells us, that 
Numa expreſsly forbid them by his Teſtament to burn his Body. From 
theſe two Authorities therefore may be gathered, that both Coſtoms pre- 
vailed, and that the Romans buried or burned their Dead, as Inclination 
led ons There is no Doubt but both. theſe Cuſtoms were likewiſe in Uſe 


among 
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among the Northern Nations. Olaus Wurmius proves it from an old M. S. 
where one is called Itiid, i. e. the Age of Burning, and the other Hoielſe- 
7iid, i. e. the Age of Sepulchres or Hillocks. Burning, being never men- 
tioned by Offan, has no Buſineſs to be diſcuſſed in this Place. But this 
Note falling at the End of a Book, gives me an Opportunity to extract, 
from the Rev. Mr. Jobn Macpherſon, an Account of the Hillocks or Cairns, 
which ſeem to have been the univerſal Method of Burial in W Age 
and Country. 


Thoſe large Heaps of Stones which are called Cairus in Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales, are very numerous in the Highlands and Hebrides. There are 
no leſs than Teven ſuch Piles within the Confines of a little Village in the 
Iſle of Sky. All Cairns are not of a ſimilar Conſtruction. Thoſe which 
depart moſt from the common Form are called Barpinin, in the Language 
of the Country z theſe reſemble the Barrows of England. The Word Barp 
or Barrow is originally Norwegian. Cairn is a Britiſh Word, which ſigni- 
fies a Heap of Stones, either lying together in the greateſt Confuſion, or 
piled up in ſome Sort of Order. I have ſeen ſome of theſe Heaps that are 
three hundred Feet in Circumference at the Baſe, and about twenty Feet 
perpendicular in Height . They are formed conically, and conſiſt of 
Stones of almoſt all Sizes, as Chance or the Materials of the Place directed. 
They lie generally near ſmall Arms of the Sea which run into the Land 
and receive Rivers. They are always placed near the common Road, and 
upon riſing Grounds. The Motives which induced the Builders to rear 
up theſe Piles in ſuch Places, were the Advantage of the Stones, and a 
Deſire of exciting the Traveller's Admiration and Devotion. Various have 
been the Opinions of the Learned concerning the Intention of thoſe Cairns, 
and concerning the People by whom they were collected. Some will have 


* Walter Harris, Eſq. Antiq. of Ireland, mentions ſome to be ſeen in that Country ftill 


larger than theſe, which meaſure from 10 to 18 Yards in Height, and from 77 to 180 
Varga? in Circumference, 


U | | them 


ee a ee men 
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them to have been made by Way of Trophies, or with a View of perpetu- 
ating the Memory of Heroes ſlain in Battle. Some conjecture that they 
were Monuments erected by way-faring Men in Honour of Mercury, the 
Protector of Travellers. Others fancy that they were Seats of Judicature 
for the old Brebons: and others are of Opinion that they were the Emi- 
nences on which our old Kings ſtood after their Election; fo as to exhibit 
themſelves to the Multitude. One or two Critics have imagined that they 


were no more than Boundaries which divided the Eſtate of one great Lord 


from that of another; and many have thought that they were intended 
only for Burial Places. 


The laſt of theſe Opinions is undoubtedly the juſteſt. The ſepulchral 
Urns always found in every Cairn that has been hitherto examined, are 


ſufficient to demonſtrate the Truth. of it. Theſe Urns are depoſited in 


large Stone Coffins, which lie in the Centre of the Barrow. The Coffin 
conſiſts. of fix rude flat Stones; one in the Bottom, two on the Sides, two 
more in the Ends, and another larger one above. There is ſometimes a a 
Kind of Obeliſk which overtops the Barrow, and ſtands at the Head of 
the Coffin. The Coffins are generally no more than ſix Feet long, and 
the Urns which they contain are half full of Aſhes and Bones. The 


Workmanſhip of theſe Veſſels is rather coarſe than otherwiſe *, 
| | It 


It is not above fifty Years ſince the Iſlanders underſtood that the Barrows were the 


Repoſitories of the Dead. Much about that Time a Gentleman in one of the Ifles having 


Occaſion: for Stones to build a Houſe, broke down one of theſe old Fabrics, and coming 
to the Bottom of it, near the Centre, lighted on the large flat Stone which formed the 
Cover of the Coffin, Upon comparing a current Tradition with the Contrivance of the 
Stones, and the Sound emitted by them, he immediately concluded that here was a Stone 
Cheſt which contained a Quantity of hidden Treaſure. Full of this agreeable Fancy, and 
dreading much at the ſame Time that a Perſon of much greater Authority in the Country 
would infallibly deprive him of the Treaſure, if the Secret ſhould once tranſpire, he 
obliged the Workmen, by the Interpoſition of a moſt ſolemn Oath, to conceal the happy 


Diſcovery. After this Point was ſettled, and a reaſonable Dividend promiſed to every 
one 
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It is a Queſtion whether the Cairns were reared by the Norwegians or 
old Britains of Caledonia: there are Cairns in the different Parts of the 
Continent of Scotland, particularly in the Highland Diſtricts of the Counties 
of Merdeen and Inverneſs, into which neither the Norwegians nor Danes 
ever penetrated, Beſides, the Mountains of Caernarvonſhire have many 
Monuments of the ſame Kind. It is therefore evident, that the old Britains 
erected ſome of theſe Fabrics; nor can it be affirmed that the Norwegians 
were Strangers to the ſame Art, We are told by Pomponius Mela (de fitic 
orb. Lib. 3. Cap. 2.) that the Druids burned and interred the Bodies of 
their departed Friends. And Sir James Ware quotes a Paſſage from an 

ancient 


* 


one of the Workmen, the Coffin was opened with due Care: but the Treaſure found in it 
gave very little Satisfaction, being no more than a ſmall Quantity of Aſhes contained in a 
yellow-coloured earthen Veſſel, 


At Kil.-Hillock, or the Hill of Burial, near Glaſaugb, in Bamfhire, a very remarkable 
Cairn was demoliſhed about ſixteen Years ago. The Diameter was ſixty Feet, the Height 
* ſixteen ; formed entirely of Stones brought from the Shore, as appears by the Limpets, 
Muſcles, and other Shells mixed with them. The Whole was covered with a Layer of 
Earth four Feet thick, and that finiſhed with a very nice Coat of green Sod, inclofing the 
Whole. It ſeems to have been originally formed by making a deep Trench round the 
Spot, and flinging the Earth inwards: then other Materials brought to complete the 
Work, which muſt have been that of a whole Army. On breaking open this Cairn, on 
the Summit of the ſtony Heap beneath the Integument of Earth, was found a Stone Coffin 
formed of long Flags, and in it the complete Skeleton of a human Body, laid at full 
Length with every Bone in its proper Place; and with them a Deer's Horn, the Symbol 
of the favourite Amuſement of the Deceaſed, 


About ſeven Years ago another Cairn was broke open near the ſame Place; and in it 
was found another Coffin about ſix Feet long, with a Skeleton, an Urn, and ſome Char- 
coal: a conſiderable Quantity of Charcoal was alſo met with, intermixed every where 
among the Stones of the Cairn. By this it appears that the Mode of Interment was 
various at the ſame Period ; for one of theſe Bodies muſt have been placed entire in its 
San. the other burnt and the Aſhes collected in the Urn. 


U 2 = A third 
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ancient Book of Canons, from which it appears that the (0 Triſh buried 


their Dead 1 in the ſame Manner. 


We learn from the Epitaph of the Robber Baliſta, and from ſeveral 
Paſſages in other ancient Authors, that Malefactors were ſometimes buried 
under Heaps of Stones. It is certain that the Barrows in the Highlands 
and Jes were intended for illuſtrious Perſons, or thoſe of the higheſt Dig- 
nity among the People. The Expence of Time and Labour, to which 
theſe huge Piles muſt have ſubjected the Builders, together with the Coffins 
and Urns found: within them, leave no Room for a Doubt in this Matter. 
In one of theſe Barrows, which the Rev. Mr. John Macpherſon ſaw himſelf 


A third Cairn on the Farm of Brankanentim, near Kil-Hillock, was opened very lately; 


and in the Middle was found a Coffin only two Feet ſquare, made of Flag-Stones ſet on 
their Edge, and another by Way of Cover. The Urn was ſeated on the Ground, filled 
with Aſhes, and was ſurrounded in the Coffin with Charcoal and Bones, probably Bones 
belonging to the ſame Body, which had not been reduced to Aſhes like the Contents in 


- the Urn, . 


A fourth Urn was diſcovered in a Cairn on the Hill of Dows, overlooking the River 
Devron and Town of Bamf. This was alſo placed in a Coffin of flat Stones, with the 
Mouth downwards ſtanding on another Stone. The Urn was ornamented ; but round it 
were placed three others, ſmaller and quite plain. The Contents of each were the ſame ; 
Aſhes, burnt Bones, Flint Arrow-Heads with almoſt vitrified Surfaces, and a Piece of 
Flint of an oval Shape flatted, two Inches long, and an Inch and a Half thick. There 


was alſo in the larger Urn and one of the leſſer, a ſmall flender Bone four Inches long, 


and ſomewhat incurvated and perforated at the thicker End : it is apparently not human ; 
but the Animal it belonged to, and the Uſe, are unknown, 


The Materials of the Urns appear to have been found in the Neighbourhood ; and 
_ conſiſt of a coarſe Clay mixed with ſmall Stones and Sand, and evidently have been only 
dried and not burnt. By the Appearance of the Inſide of the larger Urn, it is probable 
that it was placed over the Bones while they were hot and full of Oil; the whole Inſide 
being blackened with the Steam; and where it may have been ſuppoſed to have been in 
Canis with them, the Stain ada the entire Thickneſs, 


broke 
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broke open, there were four different Coffins placed at ſome Diſtance from 
a larger one in the Centre. Each of theſe contained an Urn with Aſhes 
and ſome half-burnt Bones. The Coffin or Cheſt in the Middle was cer- 
tainly the Repoſitory of a great Chieftain or King, and thoſe around be- 
longed to Perſons who were either his near Relations, or Heroes of a leſs 
_ exalted Character. | a 


There is a proverbial Expreſſion common in the Highlands and Mands 
to this Day, from which we may form a Conjecture of the Manner of 
erecting theſe Piles, and the Uſe for which they were intended. The 
Expreſſion is, I ſhall add a Stone to your Cairn; that is to ſay, I ſhall do 
your Memory all the Honour in my Power, when you are no more. I 
ſhall contribute to raiſe your Monument. This is the Language of Peti- 
tioners, when ſenſible the Favours they aſk cannot in all Probability be 
ſufficiently acknowledged till after the Benefactor's Death. The religious 
Belief of thoſe Times obliged every pious Traveller to add a Stone to the 
Pile'of the Dead. The larger the Stone, the more to the Honour of the 
departed Spirit, which was thought to hover round his Heap, and to re- 
Joice over the Piety of the Traveller. If the Cairn belonged to a Man of 
diſtinguiſhed Merit, who died in the Cauſe of his Tribe, or was reared in 
Memory of a famous Bard, the whole Community came on appointed 
Days to increaſe the Pile, and ſend it down with Luſtre to Poſterity. 
Hence we may account for the Bulk of thoſe little Hills, though reared in 


Times when Carriages and mechanical Engines of all Kinds were little 
known, | | 


FINGAL, 


9 


Heath of Lena. 


nu T. 


C' RRIL, at the Requeſt of Cuthullin, relates the Actions of 
Fingal in Lochlin, and the Death of Agandecca. He had 
ſcarce finiſhed, when Calmar came wounded from the Field, 
and told them of Swaran's Deſign to ſurprize the Remains of 
the Ir; Army. He himſelf propoſes to withſtand the Enemy, 
in a narrow Paſs, till his Countrymen ſhould make good their 
Retreat. Cuthullin reſolves to accompany Calmar, and orders 
Carril to carry off the few that remained of the Ir. Morn- 
ing comes. The Ships of the Caledonians appearing, Swaran 
gives over the Purſuit, and'returns to oppoſe Fingal. Cu- 
thullin retires to the Cave of Tura. Fingal en gages the Ene- 
my, and puts them to F light; but Night coming on, makes 
the Victory not deciſive. The King, who had obſerved the 
_ gallant Behaviour of Oſcar, gives him Advice concerning his 
Conduct in Peace and War; this introduces the Epiſode of 
Fainaſollis. Fillan and Oſcar are then ſent to obſerve the 
Motions of the Enemy by Night. Gaul deſires the Command 
of the Army in the next Battle, and is promiſed to have it. 
Some general Reflections of the Poet cloſe the Third Day. 


THE Action of this Book opens towards che Middle of the 
Second Night, and cloſes with the Night of the Third Day. 
The Scene lies on the Side of Cromla, the Sea Shore, and the 
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Jo Carril ſung where roar d the Mountain Stream, 
; And thus the Chief! in Raptures prais dhis Theme. 
Inſtructive Bard, delightful are thy Rhymes, 
And lovely ſound the Tales of other Times! 

5 Not half ſo pleaſant to the raviſh' d View, 


Appears d the Mountain re with Morning Dew, 
7 Its 


V. 5. Not half ſo pleaſant to the raviſtd View, c.] A poetical Simile 
_ ſuppoſes two. Objects brought together, between which there is ſome 
X | near 


4 
1 
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Its bluſhing Side when early Sun- beams ſtreak, 
And blue beneath extends the glaſſy Lake. 
The Eye may Pleaſure in ſuch Proſpects find, 
10 But Songs like yours with Tranſports fill the Mind. 
Oh 


near Relation or Connection in the Fancy. What that Relation ought to 
be, cannot be preciſely defined. For various, almoſt numberleſs, are the 


Analogies formed among Objects, by a ſprightly Imagination, The Rela- 


tion of actual Similitude, or likewiſe of Appearance, is far from being the 
only Foundation of poetical Compariſon. Sometimes a Reſemblance in 


the Effect produced by two Objects, is made the connecting Principle: 


ſometimes a Reſemblance in one diſtinguiſhing Property or Circumſtance. 
Very often two Objects are brought together in a Simile, though they re- 
ſemble one another, ſtrictly ſpeaking, in nothing, only becauſe they raiſe 


in the Mind a Train of ſimilar, and what may be called, concordant Ideas; 


ſo that the Remembrance of the one, when recalled, ſerves to quicken and 
heighten the Impreſſion made by the other. Thus in the preſent Compa- 


riſon, a Hill gliſtening with Dew, as ſoon as the Morning Sun firſt glances 
upon it, with a ſmooth Lake winding about the Foot of i it, is a Landſcape 


both extremely pictureſque in itſelf, and well ſuited to give the ſame Plea- 
ſure to the Eye, as the Incidents of a pathetic Story do ro the Mind. 
Such Analogies and Aſſociations. of Ideas as theſe, are highly pleaſing to 
the Fancy. They give Opportunity for introducing many a fine poetical 
Picture. They diverſify the Scene; they aggrandize the Subject; they 
keep the Imagination awake and ſprightly. For as the Judgment is prin- 
cipally exerciſed in diſtinguiſhing Objects, and remarking the Differences 
among thoſe which ſeem like; ſo the higheſt Amuſement of the Imagination 
is to trace Likeneſſes and Agreements morg thoſe which ſeem different. 


V. 13. 
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Oh Carril] raiſe again thy Voice, and ſing 
The Verſe you made in Praiſe of Morven's King, 
In Tura's Halls of Joy, when at the Feaſt, 
And that illuſtrious Hero was our Gueſt ; 
15 Who at his Father's Deeds ſeem'd all on Fire, 
When in their Praiſe you ſwept the tuneful Wire. 


Thus Carril ſung --- Fingal, that Man pn : 
In martial Perils ſoon began to ſhine; 112 
And ſeem'd a beardleſs Vouth, when fe d. bs Love 
20 He firſt with Lochlin's Sons in Battle ſtrove. 
The Fair with Smiles admir'd his ruddy Charms, 
But he was ſtrong as Lora s Stream in Arms. 


Loud 


V. 13. In Tura's Halls of Joy.] Tura was a Caſtle on the Coaſt of 
Unter, where Cuthullin dwelt, before he undertook the Management of the 
Affairs of Ireland, in the Minority of Cormac; and from this Place Cuthullin 
is ſometimes called the King of Tura. As Fingal's Love to Agandecca, 
influences ſome Circumſtances of the. Poem, particularly the honourable 
Diſmiſſion of Swaran at the End; it was neceſſary that we ſhould be let 
into this Part of the Hero's Story. But as it lay without the Compaſs of 

X 2 | F the 
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Loud ast the Sound à thouſand Waters yield, - 
His bold Companions pour d along the Field; 
25 They took in Fight the Monarch of the Main, 
But to his Ships reſtor d him ſafe again. 
The haughty King, who could not brook this Fall, 
Reſol d to wreak his Vengeance on Fingal> 
(For none, before he met that Son of Fame, 
30 Phe Strength of mighty Srarno overcame) 
But finding open Force would not fucceed, 
Ale \doom'd by Treichery the Youth ſhould bleed. 


8 * 
- * 
* 
d 4, 


In'Seardinavia's Hall of Shells arri d; 
The Place, and ſecret Manner thee: contriv d 
35 To act this horrid Deed, he Snivan calls; 


| (nog a. who round es lonely e 


. Raon it "RR be Avid dus N no d (line, Exebpt in an 
+ — Epiſode. Accordingly the Poet, with as much Propriety as if 'Arifotle 
himſelf bad directed the Plan, has contrived an A rr for the Tae in 
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Of Louas Circle ſung, and to whoſe: Pray'r 
The Stone of Pow'r has often lent an Ear, 
Revers d the Fate of Armies in the Field, 
40 And made the Mighty to the Weaker yield.) 
F | Go, 


V. 36. An aged Prieft, Sc.] This Paſſage alludes to the Religion of 
Lochlin : the Singing round the Circle of Loda or Odin, means the Incanta- 
tions uſed in their ſuperſtitious Worſhip; and the Stone of Power here 
mentioned, muſt have been the Image of the Deity. As the religious Rites 
of the Scandinavians differed widely from thoſe of the Celtæ, fo did likewiſe 
their Notions of a future State. The Valballa was the Receptacle: of 
Felicity which received the Souls of the Scandinavians at the Hour of 
Death. This happy Manſion was dignified with many Names expreſſive 
of its Beauty, Magnificence, and Splendour. It was called the Dwelling 
of the Gods, the Reſidence of the Aſe, the Palace of Friends, the Place 
of Gladneſs, the World of Joy. Though the Souls of Men were admitted 
into the Valballa, it was reckoned a Place of more Dignity than the other 
Manſions in Heaven which were appropriated to the inferior Gods. The 
Alfheimur, or World of Spirits, was lefs ſplendid ; Breiddablic yielded to it 
in Beauty ; and though the Walls of Glitner and its Pillars were of ſolid 
Gold, it was inferior in Magnificenee. Kiminbiorg ſtood, as the fartheſt 
diſtant, at the End of the heavenly Bridge, where Bifroſta, or the Rain- 
bow, touches the Verge of the Sky. Odin himſelf preſided in the Vulballa. 
An inexhauſtible wild Boar, which, though boiled every Morning for 
Dinner, remained at Night entire, ſupplied his Table. Ale, the favourite 
Beverage of the North, went round in the Skulls of the Enemies of his 
Followers and Friends; the God himſelf being only indulged with the 
A. of the Grape. Though Odin was well OT with Wine, he 
* | partook 
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Go, ſays the King, to where the Billows roar 
On deſart Ardver's: rock- ſurrounded Shore. 
And tell Fingal (in Strength and manly Grace 


Surpaſſing all the Youth of Morven's Race) 
| I will 


partook not of the reſt of the Feaſt. Two Wolves, which ſtood by his 
Side, diſpatched his Share. of the Lard of the Boar. The Heroes, in the 
Order of the Time of their Admiſſion, fat around a Table in his Preſence. 
They drank with Convivality and Joy, Ale of the beſt Kind, and the 
| ſtrongeſt Mead. The latter was produced by the Goat Hiedrun, which 
ſtood above the Valballa, fed on the Leaves of the celebrated Tree called 
Lerader, and from her Udder ſupplied every Day a Quantity ſufficient for 
all the Heroes. In this State of daily Feſtivity, the Warriors were ſerved 
at Table by beautiful Virgins called Valtyr. But the Happineſs derived 
by the Friends of Odin from theſe young Damſels, was not altogether 
confined to their Miniſtration at the Feaſt, War and Arms, which were 
the Delight of the Northern Nations in this Life, continued to be their 
Amuſements in another World. Battle was the daily Paſtime, Slaughter 
itſelf the Recreation of the Bleſſed. -** A Cock, with a Creſt of Gold, 
ſays the Yolupſa, © crows every Morning in the Preſence of the Gods. 
He awakes the Heroes to Battle before Odin the Father of Armies.” 
They ruſh armed and clothed to the Field, and ſlay one another with mu- 

tual Wounds. Theſe Deaths however are only temporary. The Power 
of Odin revives the Slain. At the Approach of Dinner, they ſtart up as if 
nothing had happened, ride into the Valballa, fit down together in the moſt 
friendly Manner, and indulge themſelves with copious Draughts of Mead 
and Beer, Theſe were the Joys which the Scandinavians provided for 


departed Souls, in the intermediate Time between Death-and the Twilight 
of the Gods, | li e MEN 
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45 J will on him the lovelieſt Maid beſtow, 
That ever yet has heav'd a Breaſt of Snow. 


Her Arms are whiter than the Foam that flows 


On troubled Ocean when a Tempeſt blows ; . 
To ev'ry Charm of Perſon there is join'd 
50 A noble Soul ſuperior to her Kind, 
If theſe Accompliſhments the Prince can pleaſe, 
Let him to wed her ſpeedy croſs the Seas, 
And bring along the braveſt of his Knights, 
To be Spectators of the nuptial Rites. 1 


55 Io lofty Selma Snivan paſs' d the Main: 
The fair-hair'd Hero, with a choſen Train, 
For Lochlin fails; his Soul tranſported leaps, 
With .cager Joy, as ſwift he cleaves the Deeps. 
The 


V. 57. For Lochlin ſails.] The Navigation of the ancient Britiſh Na- 
tions was deſpicable, if compared with the Improvements of modern Times. 
They, however, ventured into the Ocean (which is more than the more 


poliſhed 
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The dark-brown Starno (who with outward Smiles 
60 Of ſeeming Friendſhip: cloak d his ſecret Wiles) 

At his Arrival took him by the Hand, 

And faid, Thrice welcome to our woody Land : 
And ye. His brave Companions welcome too! | 
You all ſhall meet with every Honour due: 

Three 


2 


poliſhed TEIN ſabſiſting i in thoſe Days, durſt have 3 in ſmall Craft 
of rude Conſtruction, which they managed with great Dexterity, The 
Keels and Kelſons of their Long- boats, for their Veſſels deſerved not the 
Name of Ships, were formed of ſlight Materials: the Hull was made of 
Wicker covered with raw Hides. Each End of the Veſſel terminated in a 
ſharp Beak, and it was rowed indiſcriminately either Way. They uſed 
Oars for the moſt Part, though they were not unacquainted with the Sail 
and they ſkimmed along the Water with amazing Facility and Expedition. 
The Size of thoſe Veſſels muſt have been greater than is generally ſuppoſed, 
for the Saxon Auxiliaries of Yortigern tranſported themſelves in three of 
them from Germany- to Britain; and as-it would have been otherwiſe im- 
poſſible for them to live at Sea, it is probable ſome of thoſe Boats were 
accommodated with ſlight Decks. It is highly probable that the Northern 
Inhabitants of Europe ſailed, in a very early Period, in Veſſels of a larger 
Size and better Conſtruction than thoſe we have been here deſcribing. 
The Siciones, or ancient Scandinavians, had their Fleets in the Days of 
Jatiius; and before the Time of the elder Pliuy, the Northern Nations 
not only ventured into the tempeſtuous Seas of Norway, but even paſſed 
_ into 'T:hule, which the Learned ſuppoſe to be the. fame with the 
lile x modern 
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65 Three Days of Reſt ſhall recreate your Souls, 5 
With ſplendid Banquets, and with flowing Bowls; 
When theſe are paſt, you ſhall as many more, 
With Hound and Horn purſue the tuſky Boar ; 
That blaz'd abroad, the youthful Stranger's Fame, 


70 May recommend him to the Fair's Eſteem. 


The fraudful King, who with this Welcome kind, 
Conceal'd the mighty Miſchief he deſign' d, 
A ſumptuous Banquet order'd in the Hall, 


And there perfidiouſly had murder'd all, | 
HOES iP Had 


modern Iceland. Theſe Voyages could not have been performed in open 
Boats, nor in Hulls of Wicker covered with raw Hides, The Art of 
Ship-building, though perhaps in its rudeſt State, was known in the North, 
when the firſt feeble Light of Hiſtory roſe on its Nations. Men who failed 
to Thule could ſcarcely be unacquainted with Britain; and had the Inha- 
bitants of the latter neglected an Art which their maritime Situation muſt 
have naturally ſuggeſted to them, they muſt have certainly adopted it from 
the Scandinavians, Rivers, narrow Arms of the Sea, even the Britiſh and 
Iriſþ Channels might be navigated in open Skiffs by the Inhabitants of the 
Weſtern Shores of Britain; but thoſe on the German Ocean, may be ſup- 
poſed to have known as much of Navigation as the Natives of the oppofite 
Continent. | 1 i apo | | 3% 21 


* „ v. 81. 
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75 Had not Fingal (who Starno's Projects fear d) 
In glitt'ring Arms of Steel, kept on his Guard. 
Th' Aſſaſſins diſconcerted ſaw diſmay'd, 
Nor durſt attempt their meditated Deed ; 
But daunted in the Hero's Preſence ſhook 
80 With inward Awe, and even fled his Look. 


Now with the ſprightly Voice of Muſic rung 
The gilded Roofs, the Harps of Joy are ſtrung. 
Some 


V. 81. Now with the ſprightly Voice of Muſic rung, Sc.] The Scandina- 
vians had their Bards, who were called Scalds, or Scalders. The Propenſity 
of that People to War, the Love of Glory, their undaunted Courage, 
their great Exploits, naturally produced elevated Sentiments, and an ele- 
vated Tone of Language, both of which were diſplayed in celebrating 
heroic Deeds. The Spirit and Strain of their Poetry appears in the Epice- 
dium, or Funeral Song, compoſed by Regner Lodbrog. Regner Lodbrog 
was King of Denmark in the Eighth Century; he was famous for his Wars 
and Victories, and at the ſame Time an eminent Scaler or Poet. It was 
his Misfortune to fall at laſt into the Hands of one of his inveterate Ene- 
mies, by whom he was thrown into Priſon, and condemned to be deſtroyed 
by Serpents. In this Situation he ſolaced himſelf with rehearſing all the 
Exploits of his Life. The Poem is divided into Twenty-nine Stanzas, of 
ten Lines each; and every Stanza begins with theſe Words, Pugnavimus 

| Enſibus, 
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Some ſing of Battles on the ſanguine Plain, 
Some of the Pains of Love, a ſofter Strain ; 


Till 


Enfibus, We have fought with our Swords. This curious Monument of 
true Gothic Poetry is preſerved by Olaus Wormius, in his Book de Literatura 
Runica. Saxo Grammaticus, a Daniſb Hiſtorian, informs us, that a great 
many of theſe Songs, containing the ancient traditionary Stories of the 
Country, were found engraved upon Rocks in the old Runic Character; 
ſeveral of which he has tranſlated into Latin, and inſerted into his Hiſtory. 
But his Verſions are plainly fo paraphraſtical, and forced into ſuch an Imi- 
tation of the Style, and the Meaſures of the Roman Poets, that one can 
form no Judgment from them of the native Spirit of the Original. The 
ſacred Book of the Scandinavians, termed Edda, thus accounts for the 
Origin of Poetry. © The Gods formed Cuaſer, who traverſed the Earth, 
teaching Wiſdom to Men. He was treacherouſly ſlain by two Dwarfs, 
who, mixing Honey with his Blood, compoſed a Liquor that renders all 
who drink of it Poets. Theſe Dwarfs having incurred the Reſentment of 
a certain Giant, were expoſed by him upon a Rock, ſurrounded on all 
Sides with the Sea. They gave for their Ranſom the ſaid Liquor, which 
the Giant delivered to his Daughter Gunloda. The precious Potion was 
eagerly ſought for by the Gods; but how were they to come at it? Odin, 
in the Shape of a Worm, crept through a Crevice into the Cavern where 
the Liquor was concealed. Then reſuming his natural Shape, and obtain- 
ing Gunloda's Conſent to take three Draughts, he ſucked up the Whole 
and, transforming himſelf into an Eagle, flew away to 4/zard. The Giant, 
who was a Magician, flew with all Speed after Odin, and came up with 
him near the Gate of Agard. The Gods iſſued out of their Palaces to 
aſſiſt their Maſter; and preſented to him all the Pitchers they could lay 
Hands on, which he inſtantly filled with the precious Liquor. But in the 

We | Y 2 . Hurry 
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85 Till Ultn, the ſweet Voice of Cona's Hill, 
The Subject varying, with ſuperior Skill, 


To Agandecca's Praiſes ſweeps the Strings, 
And Morven's high- deſcended Chief, who ſprings 


From a long Race of famous ancient Kings. 


Him 


Hurry of diſcharging his Load, Odin poured only Part of the Liquor 
through his Beak, the reſt being emitted through a leſs pure Vent. The 
former is beſtowed by the Gods upon good Poets, to inſpire them with 
divine Enthuſiaſm. The latter, which is in much greater Plenty, is be- 
owed liberally on all who apply for it; by which Means the World is 
paſtered with an endleſs e of wretched Verſes. 


V. 85. Till Ullin, C.] Offan here, by his artful Praiſe of Min, 
would plainly give the Preference to the Bards and Poetry of his own 
Country. Nor ſeems his Partiality unjuſt ; for though the Scandinavian 
War- Songs have a peculiar Energy, yet they are wild, harſh, and irregular, 
breathing the moſt ferocious Spirit. But when we open the Works of 
 Offian, a very different Scene preſents itſelf. There we find the Fire and 
the Enthuſiaſm of the moſt early Times, combined with an amazing De- 
gree of Regularity and Art. We find Tenderneſs, and even Delicacy of 
Sentiment, greatly predominant over Fierceneſs and Barbarity. Our Hearts 
are melted with the ſofteſt Feelings, and at the ſame Time elevated with 
the higheſt Ideas of Magnanimity, Generoſity, and true Heroiſm. When 
we turn from the Poetry of Lodbrog to that of Offian, it is like 5 from 
a W Deſart, into a fertile, and cultivated Country. 


Olaus 
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go Him Szarno's lovely Daughter overheard, 
And from her Hall of ſecret Sighs repair'd. 
In 


Olaus Wormius, in the Appendix to his Treatiſe de Literatura Runica, . 
has given a particular Account of the Gothic Poetry, commonly called 
Runic, from Runes, which ſignifies the Gothic Letters. He informs us, 
that there are no fewer than 136 different Kinds of Meaſure or Verſe uſed 
in their Yy/es, the Name which their Songs go by; and though we are 
accuſtomed to call Rhyme a. Gothic Laventioa, he ſays expreſsly, that 
among all theſe Meaſures, Rhyme, or Correſpondence of final Syllables, 
was never employed. He analyſes the Structure of one of theſe Kinds of 
Verſe, that in which the Poem of Lodbrog is written; which exhibits a 
very ſingular Species of Harmony, if it can be allowed that Name, de- 
pending neither upon Rhyme nor upon metrical Feet, nor Quantity of 
Syllables, but chiefly upon the Number of the Syllables, and the Diſpofi- 
tion of the Letters. In every Stanza was an equal Number of Lines: in- 
every Line fix Syllables. In each Diſtich, it was requiſite that three 
Words ſhould begin with the ſame Letter; two of the correſponding 
Words placed in the firſt Line of the Diſtich, the third in the ſecond Line. 
In each Line were likewiſe required two Syllables, but never the final ones, 
formed either of the ſame Conſonants, or ſame Vowels. As an Example 


of this Meaſure, Olaus gives us theſe two Latin Lines, nnn exactly 
; according to the above Rules of Runic Verſe: 


Chriftus caput naſtrum 
Coronet te bonis. 


The inviat Letters of.,Chrifas, Gepa and Gew make ahs thwe carve: 
ſponding Letters of the Diſtich. In the firſt Line, the firſt Syllables of 
Chriſtus 
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In all the Light of blooming Vouth ſhe came, 
Bright as the riſing Moon's refulgent Beam, 


When firſt emerging from the Clouds of Night, 
9 5 She ſhines ſerene, and bleſſes Man with Light. 


No 


Chriftus and of Noftrum; in the ſecond Line, the on in Coronet and in Bonis, 
make the requiſite Correſpondence of Syllables. Frequent Inverſions and 
Tranſpoſitions were permitted in this Poetry ; which would naturally follow 
from ſuch laborious Attention to the Collocation of Words. 


The Curious on this Subject may conſult likewiſe Dr. Hicks's 7. beſaurus 


Linguarum ſeptentrionalium ; particularly the 23d Chapter of his Grammatica 


Anglo Saxonica et Mezſo Gotbica; where they will find a full Account of the 
Structure of the Anglo-Saxon Verſe, which nearly reſembled the Gothic. 
They will find alſo ſome Specimens both of Gothic and Saxon Poetry. An 

Extract, which Dr. Hicks has given, from the Work of one of the Daniſb 
Scalders, entitled, Hervarer Saga, containing an Evocation from the Dead, 
may be found in the 6th Volume of nn Poems, publiſhed by 

Mr. Dryden. 


V. 92. In all the Light of blooming Youth ſbe came, Fr.] Offian's Genius, 
though chiefly turned towards the Sublime and Pathetic, was not confined 
to it: in Subjects alſo of Grace and Delicacy he diſcovers the Hand of a 
Maſter. His elegant Deſcriptian here of Agandecca, has the Tenderneſs of 
Tibullus united with the Majeſty of Virgil. Deſcriptions of gay and ſmiling 
| Scenes may, without any - Diſadvantage, be amplified and prolonged. 
Force is not the predominant Quality expected in theſe. The Deſcription 


may 
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No leſs reſplendent, with an eaſy Grace, 
The Virgin ent' ring brighten'd all the Place; 
And paſs'd with Dignity of Gait along, 

As if her Steps kept Meaſure to the Song. 

100 She ſaw the Youth who to her Love aſpir'd, 
She ſaw, and much his princely Mien admir'd. 
Involuntary on him roll'd her Eyes, 

Her ſnowy Boſom roſe with frequent Sighs, 
And often in her ſecret Soul expreſt 
105 Her Approbation of the Stranger Gueſt. 


The third expected Morn, now riſing bright, 
Shed on the Wood of Boars the roſeate Light. 
When 


may be weakened by being diffuſe, yet notwithſtanding, may be beautiful 
ſtill, Whereas with reſpe& to grand, ſolemn, and pathetic Subjects, 
which are Offan's chief Field, the Caſe is very different. In theſe, Energy 
is above all Things required. The Imagination muſt be ſeized at once, 
or not at all; and it is far more deeply impreſſed by one ſtrong and ardent 
Image, than by the anxious Minuteneſs of laboured Illuftration. 
V. 106. 
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When dark-brow' d Sears iſſu'd to the Fields, 
Attended by his Gueſt the King of Shields: 

110 There, till the Sun had meaſur' d half his Race, 
And gain'd the Zenith, they-purſu'd the Chace. 
Fingal,” whoſe Jav'lin ſtream'd with ſavage Blood, 
Was on the Point of ent' ring Gar mals Wood; 
When Agandecca, overwhelm'd with Grief, 

115 Approach'd, and thus forewarn'd the vent'rous Chief. 


's b Oh 


V. 106. The third expected Morn, now riſing bright.] The Edda, men- 
tioned above, accounts thus for the Succeſſion of Day and Night. © The 
Giant Nor had a Daughter named Night, of a dark Complexion, She was 
wedded to Daglingar, of the Family of the Gods. They had a Male Child, 
which they named Day, beautiful and ſhining like all his Father's Family. 
The Univerſal Father took Night and Day, placed them in Heaven, and 
gave them two Horſes and two Cars, that they might travel round the 
World, the one after the other. Night goes firſt, upon her Horſe named 

Reinfaxe (froſty Mane), who moiſtens the Earth with the Foam that drops 
from his Bit, which is the Dew. The Horſe belonging to Day is named 


Skinfaxe (ſhining Mane), who by his radiant Mane illuminates the Air 
and the Earth.“ 


ö Gormal's med! Gormal is the Name of a Hill ; in Lochlin, 
in the Neighbourhood of N Palace. 
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Oh high-deſcended King of Hills! beware, 
For Starno's Heart of Pride is not ſincere: 
He bears thee in his Mind a deadly Hate, 
And, eager to revenge his late Defeat, 
120 Has plac'd his braveſt Chiefs in Ambuſcade, 
To ſet upon you in yon gloomy Shade. 
Tempt not too near the formidable Band, 
And ah! protect me from my Father's Hand, 
Or, in th' ungovern'd Madneſs of his Ire, 
125 For ſaving yours, he will my Life require. 
Theſe Words, which ſhortly prov'd no groundleſs 
Fears, | 
The Virgin utter'd with a Flood of Tears. 
But young Fingal, not to be terrified, | 
Went boldly on, his Heroes at his Side. 
130 Within the Wood the Sons of Death he found ; 
He fought, they fell, and Gormal echo'd round. 


Z : Scar'd 
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Scar d by the Din, and Thunder of the Fight, | 
The Hunter Train precipitate their Flight, 
And preſs in Crowds to gain the Palace Gates; 
I 13 5 Here their Arrival angry Starno waits: Ke: 
His knitted Brows like low'ring Clouds appear, 
His fiery Eyes like nightly Meteors glare. 
Let Apandecca, he exclaims, be ſought, 
And to the Preſence of her Lover brought ; 
140 His Hands are purpled with my People's Blood --- 
This was her fecret Counſel in the Wood. 


The weeping Fair 1s led before the King; 
Her Locks, the Colour of the Raven's Wing, 
Diſorder'd flow: like Foam on Lubar”s Waves, 
145 With crowded sighs her ſnowy Boſom heaves. 
Vet the Barbarian, dead to Nature's Feel, 
His Dagger drew, and pierc'd her Side with Steel. 


Shrieking 
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Shrieking ſhe fell --- So from the rugged Brow 

Of lofty Ronan ſlides a Wreath of Snow, 

150 When white with Froſt appear the Foreſt Boughs, 


And deep'ning through the Vale the Echo goes. 


Fingal that Inſtant ey'd his Men, who drew 
Their ſhining Swords, and ſhouting forward flew. 
Once more the diſmal Noiſe of Battle ſpread, 

155 Nor ceas'd till Lochlin vanquiſh'd died or fled. 
| The 


V. 152. Fingal that Inſtant ey'd his Men.] Fingal here making a Sign 
to his Men to fall upon the Enemy, with a ſudden Glance of his Eyes, is 


a very natural and lively Repreſentation of one ſtruck dumb, as it were, 
with the united Paſſions of Surprize, Grief, Rage, and Reſentment. We 
could wiſh he had, and indeed wonder he did not prevent Agandecca from 
falling into the Hands of her inhuman Father. Ofian, after his uſual 
Manner, is fo conciſe in the Relation of this Tranſaction, that nothing cer- 
tain can be gathered from it; unleſs by ſaying, that the Youth went on with 


Unconcern, after the Princeſs had warned him of his imminent Danger, the 
Poet would intimate, that carried on by the Ardour of Youth, he had 


acted raſhly. But however faulty Fingal may have been in that Reſpect, 


it is moſt likely he thought it impoſſible that Starno could be fo barbarous, 


as to imbrue his Hands in the Blood of his own Child; and this alone will 
be ſufficient to exculpate him on this Occaſion, 
2 2 
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160 


The breathleſs Maid thin cloſing in his Ship, 
To Ardoen he. convey'd her o'er the Deep; 
And there interr'd, the roaring Surges come, 


And round the Tomb of Agandecca foam. 


So Carril ſung, who had no ſooner done, 
Than Erin's Chief delighted thus begun. 
Bleſt be her Soul! May Bleſſings too, O Bard! 


The heav'nly Sweetneſs of thy Voice reward. 


What more than mortal Strength his Arm endu'd, 


16 5 Who almoſt ſingly a whole Hoſt ſubdu'd ? 


170 


And now again to Vengeance urg d, his Hand 
Will drench with Lochlin's Blood a foreign Land. 
Show thy bright Face, fair Daughter of the Night, 
Dart from between the Clouds thy filver Light; 
And guide his white-ſail'd Ships with friendly Ray, 
net d to all the Perils of the Sea: 


And 
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And if ſome Spirit, ſporting in his Blaſts, 

Directs yon low- hung Cloud which Heav'n o'ercaſts; 
Refrain from Tempeſts; and his Veſſels ſteer 
175 From latent Rocks, thou Rider of the Air! 


5 Thus, E 


V. 172. And if ſome Spirit, &c.] This is the only Paſſage in the Poem 
that has the Appearance of Religion. But Cuibullin's Apoſtrophe to this 
Spirit is accompanied with a Doubt; ſo that it is not eaſy to determine 
whether the Hero meant a Superior Being, or the Ghoſts of deceaſed War- 
riors, who were ſuppoſed; in thoſe: Times, to rule the Storms, and tranſport . 
themſelves in a Guſt of Wind from one Country to another. The latter 
ſeems the moſt probable. Notwithſtanding the poetical Advantages of 
O/fian's Machinery, we muſt acknowledge it would have been much more 
beautiful and perfect, had the Author diſcovered ſome Knowledge of a 
Supreme Being. Although his Silence on this Head has been accounted 
for by the learned and ingenious Tranſlator in a very probable Manner, 
yet ſtill it muſt be held a conſiderable Diſadvantage to the Poetry. For 
the moſt auguſt and lofty Ideas that can embelliſh Poetry, are derived from 
the Belief of a Divine Adminiſtration of the Univerſe: and hence the In- 
vocation of a Supreme Being, or at leaſt of ſome ſuperior Powers who are 
conceived as preliding over human Affairs, the Solemnities of religious 
Worſhip, Prayers preferred, and Aſſiſtance implored on critical Occaſions, 
appear with great Dignity in the Works of almoſt all Poets, as chief Orna- 
ments of their Compoſitions. The Abſence of all-ſuch religious Ideas from 
Offian's Poetry, is an obvious Blank in it; the more to be regretted, as we 
can eaſily imagine what an illuſtrious Figure they would have made under 
the Management of ſuch a Genius as his ; and how finely they would have 
been adapted to many Situations which occur in his Works, | 


Thus, where the Mountain Stream a Paſſage forc'd 
Between two Rocks, the mournful Chiefs diſcours'd. 
When Calmar up the Hill (by all thought dead) 
Aſcending flow approach'd them through the Shade. 

180 Spent with the Wounds he had receiv'd in Fight, 
Againſt his bending Spear he lean'd his Weight. 


Oo Son of Matha, (Connal joyful cries) 
18 5 Thrice welcome to thy Friends deſiring Eyes! 
From whence that plaintive Groan? Then heaves the Breaſt 
Of him who never yet has Fear expreſs'd ? 


And never, Warrior of the pointed Spear! 
Shall he debaſe his former Deeds by Fear. 
190 My kindled Soul the sight of Danger warms, 
It leaps exulting at the Noiſe of Arms. 

I love the Fight, my Fathers did the ſame, 
They never trembled in the Field of Fame. 


0 . 5 Know 
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Know my Progenitors their Lineage trace, 


195 As high as Cormar, Author of the Race ; 


Who bounding o'er the Billows, fearleſs paſt 

The rougheſt Seas, Companion of the Blaſt. 
A Spirit once embroil'd the Night ; around 

The Waves in Mountains roll, the Rocks reſound : 
200 Clouds heap'd on Clouds are blown along the Sky, 
On Wings of Fire the vivid Lightnings fly. 
Aſtoniſh'd at the wild tumultyous Roar 
Of warring Elements, he made to Shore 

But 


V. 198. A Spirit once embroil'd the Night, Sc.] Beſides Ghoſts, or 
Spirits of departed Men, we find in Offfan ſome Inſtances of other Kinds of 
Machinery. Spirits of a ſuperior Nature to Ghoſts are ſometimes alluded 
to, which have Power to call forth Winds and Storms; to overturn Foreſts, 
and to embroil the Deeps, as in this Place, The Fiction here introduced 
is calculated to aggrandize the Anceſtors of Calmar, which it does by 
ſhowing his Forefather Cormar's Contempt of Danger ; nor is that Hero's 
wounding the Spirit ſo unnatural or ſo wild a Fiction as might be at firſt 
imagined, ſince, according to the Notions of thoſe Times, ſupernatural 
Beings were material, and conſequently vulnerable. There is only one 
more Inſtance of this Kind to be found in the Works of Oſian, and 
that is the Engagement of Finga! with the Spirit of Loda in Carrec-thura. 

| | 8 I torbear 


of every one who has read that Poem. The undaunted Courage of 
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But ſcarce tow'rds Land the Ship began to ſteer, 
205 Than bluſhing at the Thought that he could fear, 

He chang'd again his Courſe, reſolv'd to find 
Amidſt his Storms the Spirit of the Wind. 
| Where white with Foam ran high the bellowing Tide, 
Three hardy Youths the tilting Veſſel guide ; 
210 While Sword in Hand advent'rous Cormar ſtood, 
Obſerving as it paſs'd the low-hung Cloud ; 
Which one Hand ſeizing by the curling Head, 
He with the other rais'd the daring Blade, 
, | And 


I forbear to tranſcribe the Paſſage, as it muſt have drawn the Attention 


Fingal, oppoſed to the Terrors of the Scandinavian God; the Appearance 
and Speech of that awful Spirit, the Wound which he receives, and 
the Shriek which he ſends, © as rolled into himſelf, he roſe upon the 
Wind ;* are full of the moſt amazing and terrible Majeſty. I know 
no Paſſage more ſublime in the Writings of any uninſpired Author. 
As for the Fiction itſelf, there are poetical Precedents full as extra- 
vagant; for if Homer be forgiven for making Diomed attack and 
wound in Battle, the Gods whom that Chief himſelf worſhipped, O/far 


ſurely is pardonable for n his Hero ſuperior to the God of a foreign 
Lens 8 
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And ſought its Womb. ---The Spirit put to Flight, 


215 Shot up in Air, and peaceful left the Night. 


The Moon look'd forth, the Stars return'd again, 


And Cormar unmoleſted plough'd the Main. 
Such was the Father of our ancient Line, 


Like him in Peril Calmar loves to ſhine : 


220 Who dares in Danger, always beſt ſucceeds, 


For Danger from the lifted Sword recedes. 

I fay not this our Heroes to upbraid, 

What Courage could has bravely been eſſay” d. 
Retire then now from Lena's fatal Plain, 


225 And ſacrifice no more of Blood in vain': 


But 


V. 224. Retire then now, Sc.] Calmar, who was the chief Promoter 
of the War, ſenſible at length of the ill Conſequence of ſuch Meaſures, 
adviſes his Countrymen to retire, althongh he himſelf reſolved not to ſur- 
vive the public Calamities, of which he had been the principal Occaſion. 
He ſeems to have been a Man of a high Spirit, and warmly attached to the 
Intereſts of Cormac ; the more to be wondered at, as he was deſcended of 


the Fir-bolg, the declared Enemies of the Poſterity of Conar. 


Calmar was 


the only Chief of that Race of People, who joined the Ca}, or Iriſh 


Caledonians, during the Invaſion of Swaran. 
| Aa 


Upon which Account he 


was 
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But ſave the Relicks of the vanquiſh'd Bands, 
To join the King of Morven when he lands. 
I heard the claſhing Arms of Lochlins Pow'rs | | 
They were this Way advancing from the Shores. 
230 Conſult your Safety, while I fingly wait 
The Foe's Approach, and cover your Retreat; 
My Voice ſhall thunder through the Shades of N ight, 
As if an Army boldly ſtood the Fight. 
But, Semo's Son! when Calmar is a Ghoſt, 
235 Inter his lifeleſs Body on the Coaſt ; - 
And when Fingal has Swaran overcome, 
Erect upon the Heath his verdant T omb, 
By 


was mortally hated by the Fir- bolg. So much ſo, that Borbar-Duthul, the 
Father of the famous Cathmor, feaſted three Days, when informed of his 
Death ; and when the Spear was brought to him, with which, it was pre- 
tended, Calmar had been. killed, he took a ſavage Satisfaction in feeling it 
often with his Hand; for the old Man's Eye-Sight had failed. This inde- 
cent Joy for the Death of a Foe, however ſhocking to the Humanity of 
our Times, is well ſuited with that Spirit of Revenge, which ſubſiſted 
_ univerſally in every Country where the feudal Syſtem was eſtabliſhed. 
| | V. 240. 
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By ſome moſs- cover d Stone, which may proclaim 
To Generations yet unborn his Name. 

240 Alcletha ſhall rejoice to ſee her Son 

Recorded, for aſſerting Cormac's Throne, 


By everlaſting Monuments of Stone, 


Thus he; and Erin's gallant Chief replied : 
Cuthullin will with thee the War divide; 
a Like 


V. 240. Alcletha ſhall rejoice, Sc.] Alcletha (decaying Beauty) the 
Mother of Calmar. Her Lamentation over him is introduced in the Poem 
concerning the Death of Cuthullin. 


V. 244. Cuthullin will with thee the War divide.] The Character of 
Cutbullin is admirably ſuſtained, Ever fond of Glory, he ſeems always 
ready to undertake the moſt hazardous Adventures. The more arduous, 
the more worthy he deems. it to be attempted. Calmar no ſooner propoſes 
to oppoſe the Enemy's Army alone, than Cuthullin, as if jealous any one 
ſhould ſignalize his Courage in a deſperate Attempt without him, inſiſts 
upon being a Partner in the Danger. He might probably be conſcious to 
. himſelf, that, by following Calmar's Advice, he had been the Cauſe of the 


Army's preſent Diſtreſs, and that he could not therefore do leſs than ven- 
ture his Life with the other, to extricate it if poſſible, 
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245 Like Matba s Son his Soul in Danger grows, 
He loves the Fight when many are the Foes, 
Let Connal then, and Carril lead the Hoſt, 
From Lena's Heath, to ſome ſecurer Poſt, 
But when the Strife is over, come and look 
250 For our pale Bodies near this lonely Oak, 
Where Nature forms a Paſs, for few to ſtand 
The fierce Encounter of a num rous Band. 
Here we can check a- while the hoſtile Train, 


Though from an iron Cloud their Arrows rain. 


O Son 


V. 251. Where Nature forms a Paſs, Sc.] However Offian. exalts the 
Courage and Intrepidity of his Heroes, he is always careful to adhere. 
ſtrictly to the Rules of Probability. He does not make Cui bullin and 
Calmar engage the Enemy in open Field, which would have been raſh and 
pieſumptuous to the higheſt Degree. From Cutbullin's own Words it 
plainly appears, that they only propoſed to check their March in ſome 
narrow Paſs, till their Friends ſhould have Time to get off; a Thing not 
only feafible, but likewiſe recorded i in authentic Hiſtory as performed, not. 
only by a Handful of Men, but even a ſingle Man, as by Cocles, who is 
ſaid to have ſtopped the whole Army of Porſoma, while his Party cut 
down the Sublician Bridge. | | 


255 
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O Son of Fili]l ſwifter than the Breath 
Ol airy Spirits, fly o'er Lena's Heath. 


Inform Fingal, the Monarch of the Waves 


Will Erin overpow'r and make them Slaves, 


Unleſs he haſtens forward to their Aid; 


260 


265 


In him our laſt and only Hope is laid 


Oh that he ſet the Fields of Fight on Flame, 
Bright as the welcome Sun's returning Beam, 
When after wintry Storms, and Floods of Rain, 
He ſhines upon the Hills of Graſs ſerene. 


While thus they argu'd, the approaching Day 


Dawn'd in the Eaſt, and Cromla's Head look'd gray... 
The Scandinavians, favour' d by the Night, 


Had gain'd th' Aſcent, and now advanc'd in Sight. 


When Matha's Son, recruiting all his Force, 
270 Roſe in his kindled Soul to check their Courſe: 


7 
85 But 
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But pale and languid look'd the Warrior's Face, 
His Father's Spear could ſcarce ſupport his Pace; 
(The Spear from Lara's Hall the Hero bore, - 
While piercing Grief his Mother's Boſom tore.) 

275 Till faint, and quite deſerted by his Strength, 

He ſtopp d; and reeling, {lowly ſunk at . 

80 falls an Oak, on Cona's ſilent Field, 

Through Time decay d; to Time what muſt not yield? 


The blue- ey d Chief of Erin yet remains, 
280 And the whole Weight of War unmoy'd ſuſtains; 
As ſome firm Rock, amidſt the ſandy Bay, 
Expos'd to all the Fury of the Sea; 
When 


V. 281. As ſome firm Rock, 801 Hamer, in the 15th Book of the 
Iliad, has this ſame Compariſon, where the Grecian Phalanx, battered on 
every Side, reſiſts the repeated Attacks of Hector and his Trojans. 


== 
= 
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So 
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When mountain- high the rolling Billows come, 
And daſhing on its Sides, eject their Foam: 

28 5 Loud roars the Tempeſt from the vaſt Profound ; 
The neighb'ring Hills along the Coaſt reſound. 
So ſtands the Chief, a Man againſt a Hoſt, 
Whom not an Army can expel his Poſt, 


Now 


So ſome tall Rock o'erhangs the hoary Main, 
By Winds affail'd, by Billows beat in vain, 
Unmov'd it hears above, the Tempeſts blow, 
And ſees the wat'ry Mountain break below. 


Pope. 


Virgil has imitated this in the 10th Book of the Eneis, where Mezentius, 
aſſaulted by his Tuſcan Subjects, is repreſented thus, 


Ile velut rupes vaſtum que prodit in æquor, 
Obvia ventorum furiis, expoſtaque ponto, 
Vim cunctam, atque minas perfert celique mariſque, 
Igſa immota manens, 


He, like a ſolid Rock by Seas inclos'd, 
To raging Winds and roaring Waves oppos'd ; 
From his proud Summit looking down, diſdains 
Their empty Menace, and unmoy'd remains. 
| Davnxx. 


There 
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Now from the early Miſt the Seas — 
290 NO the Caledonians under Sail: N 


Like Groves in Clouds ſtand thick their nodding Maſts, 
With Canvaſs Wings extended to the Blaſts. 
When Swaran ſaw them bearing in from Sea, 
He-ceas'd' th Aſſault, and calld his Pow'rs away. 


vii 7 Leaks As 


There is likewiſe a beautiful Compariſon of this Kind in the Ich Book, 


where old Latinus is deſeribed beſet by his People, who are urgent and 
<lamorous for a War with the obs | 


Ile, velut velass rupes, immota reſiſtit : 

Ut pelagi rupes, magno veniente fragore, 

Quæ ſeſe, multis ciroumlatrantibus undis, | 
Mole tenet : ſcopoli nequicquam et ſpumea circum - 
Saxa fremunt, laterique illiſa refunditur alga. : 


But like a Rock unmov'd, a Rock that braves 
The raging Tempeſt and the riſing Waves, 
Propp'd on himſelf he ſtands: his ſolid Sides 
Waſh off the Sea-Weeds, and the ſounding Tides. 


Dxvprx. 


V. 293. When Swaran | ſaw them bearing in from Sea, Se.] The unex- 
pected Manner in which the Poet extricates Cutbullin, by the ſudden Ap- 
pearance of the Caledonian Fleet, is more natural and pleaſing, than if the 


Interpoſition 
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295 As through the hundred Iſles of Iniſtore, 
The roaring Tides retreating leave the Shore; 

SO 


Interpoſition of ſame Deity had been employed on the Occaſion, It was 
the conſtant Practice of the ancient Highland Bards never to mention Reli- 
gion in their profane Poetry, much leſs to bring any heavenly Aſſiſtance 
to the Support- of their Heroes: For that Race of Men, ſays Mr. Mac- 
pberſon, carried the Notions of martial Honour to an extravagant Pitch. 
Any Aid given to their Heroes in Battle, was thought to derogate from 
their Fame; and the Glory of the Action was immediately transferred to 
him that had given the Aid. Homer, by a contrary Conduct, reduces his 
Heroes to be little better than Puppets. Not one of them performs any 
Action of Eclat, but with the Aſſiſtance of ſome Deity : even Achilles 
himſelf is every where aided by ſuperior Powers. It is Jupiter who inſpires 
Hefter with Boldneſs to perform the illuſtrious Actions that are ſo finely 
deſcribed in the 15th Book; and it is Jupiter who, changing Sides, fills 
his Heart with Diſmay. Glaucus, deſperately wounded, ſupplicates Apollo, 
is miraculouſly healed, and returns to the Battle perfectly ſound. Heor, 
ſtruck to the Ground with a Stone, and at the Point of giving up the 
Ghoſt, is cured by Apollo, and ſent back to the Battle with redoubled 
Vigour. No one can be ſo blind as not to perceive the bad Tendency of 
ſuch Machinery“. Notwithſtanding therefore all the Pains which the 
Critics have taken to juſtify the Gods of Homer, and in ſpite of the Mag- 
nificence and Sublimity with which the Poet has deſcribed their Councils 
and their Conduct; we mult think, upon the Whole, they ſerved only to 
outrage Probability; to detract from the principal Characters of the Poem; 
to diſgrace the Religion of Greece; and corrupt the Morals of Mankind. 


*. See Critical Review for December 1761, No, 71. 1 
Bb | | Though 
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So vaſt, immenſe and loud deſcend the Foe, 
To meet the King of deſert Hills below. 
But bending, weeping, flow, depreſs'd in Mind, 

300 And dragging his long Lance on Earth behind, 
The Son of Semo mov'd from where he ſtood, 
And ſunk diſconſolate i in Cromla's Wood. 
| Aſham'd at his Defeat, he would not join 
The King of Morven (who had ſeen him ſhine 


In 


Though the Gods of Virgil avoid ſquabbling in the ſame indecent Manner 
they do in Homer, yet they interfere too much with the Action of the 
Poem. A Pilot, ſpent with watching, cannot fall aſleep and drop into the 
Sea by natural Means. ueas cannot eſcape unhurt in Battle, unleſs 
Venus is at Hand to turn aſide the Darts that are aimed at him. But what 
principally lets down the Heroes of the Eneis, is, that Aneas, the Hero 
of it, was only a ſecondary Character for Valour in the Tliad, which the 
Reader always bearing in Mind, muſt greatly leſſen in his Opinion the 


Strength and Proweſs of thoſe he conquers ; at leaſt, it has 8 50 had that 
Effect he icm me. | 


V. 301. The Son of Semo mov'd from where he ſtood.] As Fingal is now 


immediately to enter upon Action, Cuthullin is made to retire. The latter 
being a Hero of the higheſt Claſs; daring, magnanimous, and exquiſitely 
ſenſible to Honour; we become attached to his Intereſts, and are deeply 

touched 
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305 In former Wars, and hail'd him from the Field, 


When he ſucceſsful made the Mighty yield) 
But to avoid him, ſought the lone Retreat 
A Caye beſtow'd, and thus bewail' d his Fate. 


What Deſolation ! What a People loſt ! 
310 The hoſtile Sword has waſted LIlin's Hoſt. 
| Where are my chearful Comrades at the Feaſt ? 
On bloody Beds they lie in endleſs Reft, 
I ſhall not in the Heath their Footſteps trace, 
Or hear their Voices at the Mountain Chace. 


315 Ghoſts of departed Warriors! mount the Winds, 


And meet Cutbullin on his Hill of Hinds ; 


Attend 


touched with his Diſtreſs : and after all the Admiration raiſed for him in 
the firſt Part of the Poem, it is a ſtrong Proof of Offan's maſterly Genius, 
that he durſt adventure to produce to us another Hero, compared with 
whom, even the great Cuthullin ſhould be only an inferior Perſonage 


and who ſhould riſe as far above him, as Cutbullin riſes above the reſt. 


B b 2 | V. 329. 


OE ANC OUA DU 


Boox III. 
Attend his Plaints, when murm'ring thro' the Grove, 
You make the moſly Trees of Tura move. 
For there obſcure ſhall paſs my future Days, 


320 Remote from Battles, and the Voice of Praiſe ; 


325 


Where not a Bard my Deeds will celebrate, 


Nor monumental Stone: my Name repeat. 


O fair Bragela ] mourn me with the Dead, 
My Dreams of Glory are for ever fled. 

Thus for himſelf and Friends, the Chief complain'd, 
When lofty Cromla's Glent Woods he gain d. 


Mean Time to Land the Fleet of Morven ſteers; 
Tall in his Ship the great Fingal 6 appears; 


*, His mighty Spear, far blazing like a Star, 


330 Is pointed tow'rds the Shore, a Sign of War. 


Not 


V. 326. His * ge G55 If a Man, upon his firſt landing 
in a ſtrange Country, kept the Point of his Spear forward, it denoted, in 
thoſe Days, that he came in a hoſtile 2 and accordingly he was 


treated 
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Not half ſo dreadful looks the Flame of Death, 
At Midnight ſetting green on Malmor's Heath: 
The Moon ſhrinks back with all the heav'nly Hoſt; 
The Trav'ller ſees, and yields himſelf for loſt. 
When 


treated as an Enemy; if he kept the Point behind him, it was a Token of 
Friendſhip, and he was immediately invited to the Feaſt, according to the 
Hoſpitality of the Times, 


V. 331. Nos half ſo dreadful looks the Flame of Death, Se.] Homer's 
Compariſon of Achilles to the Dog-Star, is. very ſublime. 
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Him, as he blazing ſhot acroſs the Field, 

The careful Eyes of Priam firſt beheld. 

Not half ſo dreadful riſes to the Sight, 

Thro? the thick Gloom of ſome tempeſtuous Night, 

Orion's Dog, (the Year when Autumn weighs) 

And over the feebler Stars exerts his Rays; 

Terrific Glory ! for his burning Breath 

Taints the red Air with Fevers, Flagues, and Death, 
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335 When thus the King --- We are arriv'd too late ! 
Our Friends already have the Battle met ; 
1 ſee their Blood. TY Lena! are thy Plains; 
In Gromla's Oaks a mournful Silence reigns : . _ 
For there the Hunters in their Strength have bled, 
340 And brave Curbullin lies among the Dead. 
Haſte, Fillan and fair Ryno / call to Arms, 5 
Sound on my Horn of War the loud Alarms ; 


On 


The Hero's Appearance in Homer is more magnificent, in Qian more 
terrible; and this is the Diſtinction between the Sublimity of theſe two 
Poets. Homers Sublimity is accompanied with more Impetuoſity and 
Fire; Oſſian's with more of a ſolemn and awful Grandeur. The former 
hurries you along; the latter elevates, and fixes you in Aſtoniſhment. 
Homer is moſt ſublime in Actions and Battles; Qffan, in Deſcription and 
Sentiment. In the Pathetic, Homer, when he chuſes to exert it, has great 
Power; but Oſſian exerts that Power much oftener, and has the Character 
of Tenderneſs far more deeply imprinted on his Works. No Poet knew 
better how to ſeize and melt the Heart. With regard to Dignity of Senti- 
ment, the Pre-eminence muſt clearly be given to Qian. This is indeed a 
ſurprizing Circumſtance, that in Point of Humanity, Magnanimity, and 
virtuous Feelings of every Kind, our rude Celiic Bard ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed to ſuch a Degree, as not only the Heroes of Homer, but even thoſe 
of the. polite and refined Virgil, are left far behind by thoſe of Oſſian. 

—_— ; | V. 341. 
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On yonder Rock's aerial Summit ſtand, 
And let it echo through the Sea and Land, 
345 From Lamdarg's Tomb, the Chief of other Days, 
Defy the gloomy Monarch of the Seas. 
Be not diſmay'd, but like your Father ſpeak, 
When at his Voice encount'ring Armies ſhake. 
This dark and gloomy Man I long to meet! 
350 I here impatient his Arrival wait; 
And let him with his Thouſands come along, 
The Friends of Erin are in Battle ſtrong. 
Swift Ryno like a Gleam of Lightning ſped, 
And Fillan follow'd like an Autumn Shade. 
355 Around the Heath the Horn of War they blew, 
Nor ceas d to blow, till Lochlin came in View. 
i out 3 
v. +413 Had. ne and falr Ryne.} | Thels tes e Sous wo Flare): 
for after the Death of Roſcrana, the Daughter of Cormac King of Ireland, 
and Mother of Oſian, Fingal in one of his Expeditions to Iniſtore, fell in 
Love with Clatho, Daughter of Cathulla, King of that Ifland, and took 


her to Wife. Clatho was the Mother of Fillan, Fergus, and Ryno, and 2 
Daughter named Baſmina, mentioned in the Poem entitled the Battle Lora. 


V. 357. 
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As ſwift returning from the Land of Snow, 
The eddy Waves of rapid Ocean flow; 
80 vaſt, ſo loud, the Foes deſcending pour 


360 From Lena's Heath to meet us on the Shore. 


In 


V. 357. As ſwift returning from the Land of Snow, c.] Offian here 
probably means the boiſterous Sea between the Orcades and Caithneſs, called 
the Pentland Frith, of which Buchanan (in his Hiſtory of Scotland, Lib. 1.) 
gives the following Account. The Sea is there very raging and tem- 
peſtuous, which is cauſed, not only by the Violence of the Winds, and 
the Poſition of the heavenly Conſtellations, but alſo by the Meeting of 
contrary Tides, raiſed up, and flowing in from the Weſtern Ocean, and 
making ſuch a Conflict between the Streights of the Land, that the Surges, 
occaſioned thereby, ſometimes meeting oppolite one to another, and being 
all impetuouſly whirled together, cannot be paſſed, neither by Oars nor 
Sails. If any Mariners dare come too near, one of theſe three Miſchiefs 
befals them. They are either driven back, with a forcible Violence, into 
the Sea; or elſe, by the Rapidity of the foaming Waves, they are daſhed 
upon Shelves and Rocks; or, laſtly, are ſwallowed up by the rolling Vor- 
tices of the ingulphing Waters. There are only two Seaſons, wherein theſe 
Streights are paſſable; either when upon the falling back of the Tides, the 
Conflict of the Waters ceaſing, the Sea is thereby calmed; or elſe when it 
comes in a full Channel, to the Height of its Increaſe at Spring Tides, 
that Force languiſhing on both Sides, which raiſed and made the Waters 
tempeſtuous and ſtormy; the Ocean, as it were, ſounding a Retreat to its 
Storms, and thereupon the mountainous Surges do retire into their own 
proper Caverns and Recefſes.”. . F | 
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In ſhining Arms the Sov'reign of the Tides, 
To Combat haſtens with gigantic Strides : 
His dark-brown Cheeks with kindled Fury glow, 


His Eyes in Sparkles lighten on the Foe. 


365 


Fingal beheld him, and awhile reſign d 


To tender Pity all his mighty Mind. 


370 


He recollected all what paſs'd that Day, 


When cold on Earth his Agandecca lay; 

What Lamentations youthful Swaran made, 
When his white-boſom'd Siſter he ſaw dead. 
The dear Remembrance of the Maid he lov'd, 
And Brother's Grief, the gen'rous Hero mov'd, 


Jo ſend his Bard to call him to the Feaſt. 


375 


Old Ullin went, and thus the King addreſs d. 


Oh thou! whom Locblin's many Realms obey, 
With Rocks encircled by the ſounding Sea ; 
| | 'Cc | The 
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The King of Morven calls thee to the Feaſt, 

His Banquet ſhare, and paſs the Day in Reſt. 
As ſoon as Morning has renew'd the Light, 

380 Then ſhine in Arms, and break the Shields in Fight. 


To him the brutal Tyrant in a Rage --- 
The People ſhall without Delay engage; 
The Taſte of Food my Palate ſhall not know, 
Till pale on Earth your hateful King lies low; 
385 Then will my Feaſt be ſpread upon the Field, 
But now I break in War the echoing Shield. 


Fingal, when told the Monarch of the Tide 7 
Diſdain'd his Offer, with a Smile replied, 
Let the Barbarian then abſtain from Food, 
390 Till he has ſatisfied his Thirſt for Blood. 
: Come on, my Sons | with Courage charge the Foe, 
Break the reſounding Shield at ev'ry Blow. - 
Tet 
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Let Offan to his Father's Side be near, 
Let Gaul his dreadful Fauchion wave in Air; 
395 The twanging Bow let eager Fergus bend, 
And Fillan, ſwift thro' Heav'n the Jav'lin ſend, 
Beneath the moon-broad Shield let each advance, 
And like a Meteor dart the fiery Lance, 
Ourſelf to Victory ſhall ſhow the Way, 
400 And ruſh the foremoſt on yon thick Array. 
O'er dying Ranks to Fame my Path purſue, _ 
And emulate the Actions you fhall view. 


As 


V. 295. The twanging Bow let eager Fergus bend.) This Fergus, ac- 
cording to ſome Traditions, was the Anceſtor of Fergus, the Son of Erc 
or Arcath, commonly called Fergus the Second in the Scotch Hiſtories, 
The Beginning of the Reign of Fergus over the Scots is placed, by the 
moſt approved Annals of Scotland, in the fourth Year of the fifth Age; a 
full Century after the Death of Qian. The Genealogy of his Family is 
recorded thus by the ' Highland Senachies : Fergus Mac- Areath, Mac- 
Chongael, Mac. Fergus, Mac-Fion-Gael na buai; |}. e. Fergus the Son of 


| Arcath, the Son of Congal, the Son "0 Fergus, the Son of Fingal the 
Victorious, 


Cc2 | V. 403; 
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As when a Hundred diff'rent Winds contend, 
Or from a hundred Hills the Streams deſcend ; 
405 As gloomy Clouds encounter in the Sky, 
Or O er the * the 3 Surges fly, 


With 


v. 403. 4s when a Bundred diff rent Winds contend, Ge.] There is, in 
the 14th Book of the Iliad, a very noble hk als of a 3 Engage- 
ment, which nearly repens this. 
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Not half fo loud the bellowing Deeps reſound,.. | 
When ſtormy Winds diſcloſe the dark Profound; 
| Lefs loud the Winds, that from-th* Zohan Hall 
Roar through the Woods, and make whole Foreſts fall; 
Leſs loud the Woods, when Flames in Torrents pour, 
Catch the dry Mountain, and-its Shades devour. 
With ſuch a Rage the meeting Hoſts are driv'n, 
And ſuch a Clamour ſhakes the ſounding Heav'n. 


Pope. | 
Homer 
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With ſuch a dreadful Roar, deſpiſing Death, 
The ſhouting Armies clos d on Leng's Heath. 
The mingled Cries of Nations met in Fight, 
410 Spread o'er the Hills, like Thunder in the Night, 
When burſt the Clouds, and with a hideous Yell, 
A thouſand Ghoſts the howling Tempeſt ſwell. 


As from the frozen Regions of the North, 
The ſhadowy Form of Trenmor ruſhing forth, 


Intimidates 


Homer here, much in the Manner of Qſian, heaps Simile on Simile, to 
expreſs the Vaſtneſs of the Idea with which his Imagination ſeems to 
labour. But the Circumſtance of the Cries of the Combatants, in Offa, 
being likened to the Shrieks of Ghoſts amidſt a Tempeſt, is ſuperior to 
any Compariſon Homer uſes, and is an Image of more awful Sublimity 
than was ever employed to heighten the Terror of Battle. It preſents 
Ideas ſo uncommon to the Mind, as fill it with the utmoſt Admiration, 
and fix it in Aſtoniſhment. This is the higheſt Effect of the Sublime, 
and to produce it, requires a Genius glowing with the ſtrongeſt and warmeſt 
Copcegpion of ſome Object awful, great, or magnificent. 


V. 414. The ſhadowy Form of Trenmor ruſhing forth.) It was i 
thought, in the North of Scotland, that Storms were raiſed Ne the Spot 
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415 Intimidates with Storms his native Shore, 
And bids a ſudden Blaſt on Morver roar ; 
Which in its rapid Courſe o'erturns the Rocks, 
And ſtrews the echoing Heath with fallen Oaks : 
From Hill to Hill the ſtalking Spectre treads, 
420 His dire Approach convulſive Nature dreads, 


So mov'd Fingal, nor leſs Deſtruction makes, 

As through the Scandinavian Ranks he breaks. 
Where-e' er the Lightning of his Fauchion flames, 
The Heroes fall, the Blood deſcends in Streams: 


425 For, as if Youth again his Arm had brac' d, 
He mows down Hoſts, and lays the Battle waſte. 


Young Ryno, emulous to match his Sire, 


Ruſh'd to the Conflict like a Beam of Fi ire. 
The 


of the Deceaſed. This Notion is ſtill entertained by the Vulgar, for they 
think that Whirlwinds and ſudden Squalls of Wind are occaſioned by 
Spirits, who tranſport themſelves, in that Manner, from one Place to 


another. 


V. 435. 
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The Son of Moni, with contracted Brow, 
430 Wav'd high his Sword, and plung'd amidſt the Foe :. 
Him Fergus follow'd ſwifter than the Wind, 
And Fillan like a Miſt purſud behind. 


As from fome Mountain, by an Earthquake ſhook, 
Impetuous falls the Fragment of a Rock ; 
435 Offan, exulting in his Father's Might, 
| Broke through the Phalanx, and let in the Light. 
My furious Blows ftretch'd many on the Plain, 
My Sword gleam'd diſmal o'er the Heaps. of Slain. 
At 


* 


V. 435. Oſſian, exulting in his Fatber's Might, Sc.] The Share which 
OMian himſelf had in the Tranſactions which he records, muſt be conſidered 
as no ſmall: Advantage to the Work. For Truth makes an Impreſſion on 
the Mind far beyond any Fiction: and no Man, let his Imagination be 
ever ſo ſtrong, relates any Events ſo feelingly, as thoſe in which he has 
been intereſted ; paints any Scene ſo naturally, as one which he has ſeen; 
or draws any Characters in ſuch ſtrong Colours, as thoſe which he has 
perſonally known, It is conſidered as an Advantage of the Epic Subject, 
to be taken from a Period ſo diſtant, as by being involved in the _ 

5 0 
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At that Time Ape had not my Locks turn'd gray, 
440 Nor from my Eyes debarr'd the Light of Day ! 
| My Arm was not too weak to bear the Shield, 
Nor in the Race had then my Swiftneſs fail'd. 


Who can relate how fierce the Battle ftorm'd, 
The many Feats of Arms by Chiefs perform'd; 
445 Or count the mighty Numbers of the Dead, 
When great Fingal himſelf to Slaughter led, 
And ſhouting to the Skies, on Locklin flew, | 
Conſum'd their Strength, and all that met him Nlew ? 
| Repeated 


of Tradition, may give Licence to Fable. Though Q/jian's Subject may 
at firſt View appear unfavourable in this Reſpect, as being taken from his 

own Times; yet when we reflect that he lived to an extreme old Age; 

that he relates what had been tranſacted in another Country, at the Diſtance 
of many Years, and after all that Race of Men, who had been the Actors, 

were gone off the Stage; we ſhall find the Ohjection in a great Meaſure 

obviated. In ſo rude an Age, when no written Records were known, 

when Tradition was looſe, and Accuracy of every Kind little attended to, 
what was great and heroic i in one 9— eaſily ripened into the mar- 
vellous in the next. 
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Repeated Groans were heard from Hill to Hill! | 
450 But fluſh'd with Conqueſt, and inſatiate Rill, 

His bloody Sword the King of Morven wav d, 

Till from his Fury Night the Vanquiſh d ſav'd. 

Pale, ſtaring like a Herd of hunted Deer, 

The routed Scandinavians {mit with Fear, 
455 Fled diverſe to eſcape impending Death, 

And join'd their Friends on Lena's gloomy Heath, 


Where Lubar's Stream meander'd o'er the Ground, 
We ſat, and heard the Harp's harmonious Sound. 
Sweet on the paſſing Gales the Numbers flow, 

460 And reach Fingal, who ſtation'd next the Foe, 
Could hear the Bards, reſponſive to their Strings, 
Record the Race of Morven's ancient Kings, 

He fat attentive _ his Shield reclin'd, 
His aged Locks white waving in the Wind, 

46 J While T e of other Years engroſs'd his Mind. 

ns Lean'd 
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Lean'd on his Spear, in a like thoughtful Mood, 
The Pride of Youths, my lovely Oſcar ſtood. 
Von the King uninterrupted roll'd 

His gazing Eyes, aſtoniſh'd to behold 
470 A mortal Man endu d with ſo much Might 
As was exerted by Fingal in Fight. 220 


The King perceiving, when the Muſic ceas'd, 
Embrac'd the Boy, and thus his Joy expreſs'd, 


Son of my Son! I ſaw in Battle ſhine 

47 5. Thy lifted Sword, and gloried in our Line. 

Go on, and equal your Forefathers Deeds, 

Their great Example to true Glory leads. 

The Name of Trenmor, Author of our Birth, 

And eighty Trathal, fill the. e. Earth: 

| They 

V. 478. The Name of Trans.) Trenmor was the great Grandfather of 


Fingal, He is the moſt remote Anceſtor that Offian commemorates of his 


own W but the Genealogilts * the North have traced his Family 
far 
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480 They fought the Battle in their youthful Days, 
The Songs of Bards now celebrate their Praiſe. 

Be what they were; againſt Oppreſſion ſtand, 
Reſiſt the ſtrong, but ſpare the feeble Hand. 

On the Invader of the People's Rights, 

485 Ruſh like a Torrent roaring from the Heights ; | 


But 


far back, and given a Lift of his Anceſtors to Cuanmor nan lan, or Conmoy 
of the Swords, who, according to them, was the firſt that croſſed the Great 
Sea to Caledonia, from which Circumſtance his Name proceeded, which 
ſignifies Great Ocean. Genealogies of ſo ancient a Date, however, are 
little to be depended on. Though few of the Actions of Trenmor are 
mentioned, he was the moſt renowned Name of Antiquity, He was the 
firſt who united the Tribes of the Caledonians, and commanded them, in 
chief, againſt the Incurſions of the Romans. The Cat] or Gauls, wha 
poſſeſſed the Countries to the North of the Frith of Edinburgh, were, ori- 
ginally, a Number of diſtinct Tribes, or Clans, each ſubje& to his own 
Chief, who was free and independent of any other Power. When the 
Romans invaded them, the common Danger might, perhaps, have induced 


thoſe Reguli to join together; but, as they were unwilling to yield to the 


Command of one of their own Number, their Battles were ill conducted, 
and conſequently unſucceſsful. Trenmor was the firſt who repreſented to 
the Chiefs, the bad Conſequences of carrying on their Wars in this irre- 
gular Manner, and adviſed, that they themſelves ſhould alternately lead in 
Battle. They did ſo, but they were unſucceſsful, When it came to 


Dd2 and 
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Trenmor”s TOY he totally defeated the Enemy, by his ſuperior Valour | 
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But to the Vanquiſh'd, like the Southern Gale 
Of Spring, be gentle when thy Arms prevail. 


So Trenmor liv d; fo Tratbal roſe to Fame; 
And thus Fingal has ſignaliz d his Name: 
490 The Lightning of my Steel the Weak reliev'd, 
And from Oppreſſion hath the Feeble ſav d. 
Theſe 


and Conduct; which gained him ſuch an Intereſt among the Tribes, that 

be, and his Family after him, were regarded as Kings, or, to uſe the Poet's 
Expreſſion, the Words of Power ruſhed forth from Selma of Kings. The re- 
gal Authority, however, except in Time of War, was but inconſiderable, 
for every Chief, within his own Diſtrict, was abſolute and independent, 
Trenmor left behind him two Sons, Trathal here mentioned, who ſucceeded 
him; and Conar, who paſſing over into Ireland, gave a Race of Monarchs 
to that Nation. | 


V. 490. The Lightning of my Steel the Weak reliev'd.} The Character 
of Fingal is the greateſt imaginable: to do Juſtice to the Poet's Merit, in 
ſupporting ſuch a Character, I muſt obſerve what is not commonly attend- 
ed to, that there is no Part of 'poetical Execution more difficult, than to 
draw a perfect Character in ſuch a Manner, as to render it diſtin& and af- 
fecting to the Mind. Some Strokes of human Imperfection and Frailty, 
are what uſually give us the moſt clear View, and the moſt ſenſible Impreſ- 
ſion of a Character; becauſe they preſent to us a Man, ſuch as we have 
een ; they recall known Features of human Nature. When Poets attempt 
to go beyond this Range, and deſcribe a faultleſs Hero, they for the 
5 8 moſt 
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Theſe Virtues then my youthful Breaſt inflam'd, 
When Fainaſollis my Protection claim d. 
Mild Beam of Love] She croſs'd alone the Main 
495 From — where her Father held his Reign. 
I then 


moſt Part ſet before us a Sort of vague undiſtinguiſhable Character, ſuch 
as the Imagination cannot lay hold of, or realize to itſelf, as the Object of 
Affection. We know how much Virgil has failed in this particular. His 
perfect Hero, Areas, is an unanimated, inſipid Perſonage, whom we may 
pretend to admire, but whom no one can heartily love, But what Virgil 
has failed in, Offan, to our Aſtoniſhment, has ſucceſsfully executed. His 
Fingal, though exhibited without any of the common human Failings, is 
nevertheleſs a real Man; a Character which touches and intereſts every 
Reader. To this it has much contributed, that the Poet has repreſented 
him as an old Man; and by this has gained the Advantage of throwing a- 
round him a great many Circumſtances, peculiar to that Age, which paint 
him to the Fancy in a more diſtinguiſhed Light, He is ſurrounded with 
his Family; he inſtructs his Children in the Principles of Virtue; he is nar- 
rative of his paſt Exploits; he is venerable with the gray Locks of Age; 
he is frequently diſpoſed to moralize, like an old Man, on human Vanity 
and the Proſpect of Death. There is more Art, at leaſt more Felicity, in 
this, than may at firſt be imagined. For Youth and Old Age, are the 
two States of human Life, capable of being placed in the moſt pictureſque 
Lights. Middle Age is more general and vague ; and has fewer Cir- 
cumſtances peculiar to the Idea of it. And when any Object is in a Situa- 
tion that admits it to be rendered particular, and to be cloathed with a Va- 


riety of Circumſtances, it always ſtands out more clear and full in a poett- 
cal Deſcription. 
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I then from Cona's Heath was coming Home, 
And few were with me, when on Ocean's Foam 
We ſaw a diſtant Boat: the white-ſail'd Maſt 
Flew, like a Miſt, before the whiſtling Blaſt, 
500 We ſtood awhile, till now approaching near, 
We could perceive that Sun-beam, Craca's Fair, 
She ſeem'd affected with uncommon Woes ; 
With frequent Sighs her ſnowy Boſom roſe, 
The Wind was in her dark diſhevell' d Hair, 
505 And on her roſy Cheek appear d the Tear. 


Bright Sun of Beauty (mildly I addreſs 5 
The weeping Maid) what Sigh is in that Breaſt ? 
Say, lovely Stranger! can I give Relief, 
Or mitigate the Violence of thy Grief ? | 
510 Though not the oldeſt on the Lift of Fame, 
Among the Mighty ſtands enroll'd my Name; 


1 have 


I. 
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I have a Heart that knows not what is Fear, 


An Arm devoted to protect the Fair. 


I ſaid; the Virgin gave me this Reply, 
515 O King of Shells! to thee diſtreſs'd I fly; 
Renown'd Defender of the helpleſs Maid! 
Now one in Miſery implores thy Aid, 


V. 316. Renown'd Defender of the helpleſs Maid.] The Fame of Fingal”s 
Character for Equity and Valour, made him the univerſal Patron of the 
Injured. He was frequently applied to by the Oppreſſed, and OMian relates 
many Expeditions undertaken by himſelf, or ſome of his Chieftains by his 
Orders, purpoſely to redreſs their Grievances, In the Poem of Cathlin of 
Clutha, are mentioned the Signals preſented to Fingal, by thoſe who came 
to demand his Aid. The Suppliants held, in one Hand, a Shield covered 
with Blood, and in the other a broken Spear; the firſt a Symbol of the 
Death of their Friends, the laſt an Emblem of their own helpleſs Situation. 
If the King choſe to grant Succours, which generally was the Caſe, he 


reached to them the Shell of Feaſts, as a Token of his Hoſpitality and 
friendly Intention towards them, 


It may not be diſagreeable to the Reader to lay before him the Cere- 


mony of the Cran- tara, which was of a ſimilar Nature, and, till very lately, 

uſed in the Highlands, When the News of an Enemy came to the Reſi- 

dence of the Chief, he immediately killed a Goat with his own Sword, 
1 | dipped 
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No vulgar Wretch before thee ſtands: I ſpring, 
9 hough here a Suppliant come, from Craca's King. 
520 A thouſand Lovers ſought me for a Bride, 
Cromalds Hills have to their Groans replied. 
But Sora's Chief, more haughty than the reſt, 
Pretending Love, his hateful Suit addreſs'd. 
Proud of the Sword, which like the Lightning's Beam 
525 Shone on his Side, he boldly ſpoke his Flame. 
Two low'ring Brows his ſwarthy Face deform, 


His boiſt'rous Soul is always in a Storm: 


I loath'd 


dipped the End of a half-burned Piece of Wood in the Blood, and gave it 
to one of his Servants to be carried to the next Hamlet, From Hamlet to 
Hamlet this Teſera was carried with the utmoſt Expedition, and, in the 
Space of a few Hours, the whole Clan were in Arms, and convened in an 
appointed Place; the Name of which was the only Word that accompanied 
the Delivery of the Cran-tara. This Symbol was the Manifeſto of the 


Chief, by which he threatened Fire and Sword to thoſe of his Clan, that 
did not immediately appear at his Standard. 


V. 519. From Craca's King.] What the Craca here mentioned was, is 
not, at this Diſtance of Time, eaſy to determine. The moſt probable 
Opinion is, that it was one of the Sherland Ifles. There is a Story con- 
cerning a Daughter of the King of Craca in the Sixth Bock. 
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I loath'd the Man, but left to open Force, 
When diſappointed, he might have Recourſe, 


530 To ſeek Relief, I ſail'd before the Wind, 
But he purſues, and is not far behind. 


Thou Beam of Light! I anſwer'd, come and reſt 

Behind my Shield, it ſhelters the Diſtreſt. 
Fear not the gloomy Chief, he cannot ſtand, 

535 In ſingle Fight, the Proweſs of my Hand, 
If, in this early Trial, it obeys 
The active Fury which my Soul conveys. 
I could conceal thee, Daughter of the Wave! 
In the Receſs of ſome ſequeſter'd Cave ; 
540 But, bred to Battle from his infant Years, 
Fingal rejoices in the Storm of Spears. 
While thus I ſpoke, I ſaw the cryſtal Tear 
Roll down her Cheek, and pitied Craca's F air. 


E e . Now, 
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Now, like a diftant Billow foaming white, 
545 The Ship of haughty Borbar comes in Sight. 
His lofty Mafts, behind their Sheets of Snow, 
Bend o'er the curling Waves that roll below. 
The Strength of Ocean ſounds : on either Side, 
Before the ſable Prow, the Waves divide, 
$50 And ta the Stern in frothy Furrows glide. 
I hail d the Chief, and cried, Forſake thy Ship, 
Thou fearleſs Rider of the roaring Deep 
Come ſhare the Feaſt ; my hoſpitable Door 
Receives the Stranger from the diſtant Shore. 
| N i 1 
V. 553. My boſpitable Door, Se.] No Nation in the World carried their 
Hoſpitality to a greater Length than the ancient Scots. It was even infa- 
mous, for many Ages, in a Man of Condition, to have the Door of his 
Houſe ſhut at all, f, as the Bards expreſſed it, 1be Stranger ſhould come 
and behold his contra#ied Soul. Some of the Chiefs were poſſeſſed of this hoſ- 
- Pitable Diſpoſition to an extravagant Degree; and the Bards, perhaps, up- 
on a private Account, never failed to recommend it in their Eulogiums. 
Cean-nia na dai, or, the Point to which all the Roads of the Stranger leads, 


was an invariable Epithet given by them to the, Chiefs; on the Contrary, 
they W Ts the inhoſpitable” by the Title of the Cloud which the 


Strangers 
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555 At chis the Warrior leap'd upon the Strand; 
The fearful Virgin trembling held my Hand; 
Fierce Borbar ſaw, and kindling at the View, 

Produc'd his Bow ; an Arrow ſounding flew : 
She fell ! --- Thy Hand unerring draws the Bow, 

560 Enrag'd I cried, but feeble was the Foe ! 

Now try a ſtronger Arm. He anſwer'd not: 

I ruſh'd along --- upon the Coaſt we fought, 


Nor 


Strangers ſhun. The laſt, however, was ſo uncommon, that in all the old 
Poems (ſays Mr. Macpherſon) I have ever met with, I found but one Man 
branded with this 1 ignominious Appellation, and that, perhaps, only found- 


ed upon a private Quarrel, which ſubſiſted between him and the Patron of 
the Bard who wrote the Poem, | 


We have a Story of this hoſpitable Nature, handed down by Tradition, 
concerning one of the firſt Earls of Argyle. This Nobleman, hearing that 
an Iriſhman, of great Quality, intended to make him a. Viſit, with a very 
numerous Retinue of his Friends and Dependents, burnt the Caſtle of Du- 
nora, the Seat of his Family, leſt it ſhould be too ſmall to entertain his 
Gueſts, and received the 1rifþ in Tents on the Shore, Extravagant as this 
Behaviour might ſeem in our Days, it was admired and applauded in thoſe 
Times of Hoſpitality, and the Earl acquired conſiderable Fame by it, in 
the Songs of the Bards, 


E e 2 
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570 


575 


Nor feeble was the Strife! At length he lay 
Beneath my Shield, and breath'd his Soul away. 
The uſual Honours to the Dead we paid, 

And in two Tombs of Stone the Lovers laid. 
Such Proof of Courage in my Youth I gave --- 


"Tis Moderation proves us greatly brave. 


Be not the firſt thy Valour to diſplay, 


But when defied, then all thy Might eſſay. 


Now Oſcar riſe, and ſwift with Fillan go 


O' er Lena's windy Heath to view the Foe. 


Afar the Noiſe of their diſtracted Fears, 


Like Cona's Storm, comes louder on my Ears. 


Perhaps, beneath the Shadow of the Night, 
They will attempt to ſave themſelves by Flight ; 
But haughty Swaran ſhould not yet diſplay 


His ſwelling Sails, or plough the Northern Sea; 


Not 
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Not till his People's Blood hath fully paid 

580 The Devaſtation here in Vin made, 

Whoſe braveſt Warriors, ſtretch'd upon the Shore, 

Extended lie defac'd with Wounds and Gore: 

The Sons of Cromla now are empty Forms | 


In Silence ſleep the Children of the Storms. 


585 The Monarch ceas'd, the Youths, without Delay, 
Tow'rds where encamp'd the Sons of Lochlin lay, 
Oer gloomy Lena ſwiftly paſs d away; 
Like two black Clouds, that angry Ghoſts convey, 
When Air's dark Children, mounted on the Wind, 
590 Deſcend in Storms, and terrify Mankind. 


Twas then that Gaul the Son of Morni ſpoke: 
The tow'ring Chief look'd ſtately as a Rock; 
1 5 His 

v. 591. *Twas then that Gaul the Son of Morni ſpoke.] Gaul, the Son of 


Family 


J 2 * 


Morni, was Chief of a Tribe that diſputed long the Pre- eminence with the 
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His Spear bright glitter d to the ſtarry Frame; 
His Voice reſounded like a falling Stream. 
595 Thou Son of Battle | whoſe ſuperior Worth 
Is known through all the Kingdoms of the North, 
Let now the Hoſt, while Night involves the Skies, 
With needful Reſt refreſh their heavy Eyes ; 
And bid a hundred Bards harmonious ſweep 
G00 Their tuneful Harps, till thine are clos'd in Sleep: 
But when the Morning tips the Hills with Light, 
* ſheath' d the Sword, and let wt People fight. 
| Ober- 


F amily of Fingal Combat his my was killed in Battle againſt them 
the very Day Fingal came into the World; but he, being educated in pri- 
vate by Duthearon, when grown up, by his Valour and Conduct reduced 
the Tribe of Morni at laſt to Obedience, and Gaul, from an Enemy, be- 
came Fingal's beſt Friend and greateſt Hero. His Character is ſomething 
like that of Ajax in the Iliad; a Hero of more Strength than Conduct in 
Battle. He was very fond of military Fame, and here he demands the 
next Battle to himſelf, which Fingal grants, an Inſtance of Generoſity the 
more remarkable, on Account of the forementioned Feuds between their 
Families. The Poet, by an Ane, removes (he King, chat his Return 
may be the more magnificent. 


v. P15 
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O'erſhadow'd' by the Greatneſs of thy Name, 
We paſs away defrauded of our Fame, 
605 And are but mere Spectators in the Field, 
While our Commander breaks the echoing Shield : 
Then breathe awhile, and at a Diſtance vine 8 
The Sons of Morven led by Gaul ſubdue, 
In Cormac's Cauſe let Lochlin feel this Sword, 
610 That future Bards my Actions may record. 


Such was the Practice of your noble Line, 


Such, King of Swords! in former Wars was thine, fp 


Pleas' d you behold your Chiefs in Battle ſhine. 


To him the King --- Pingat is fill the ſame, 
615 He loves thee Gaul, and glories in thy Fame. 


To- | 


V. 615. He loves thee Gaul, Sc.] It is a vulgar Error, that the com- 
mon Highlanders lived in abje& Slavery under their Chiefs. Their high 
Idea of, and Attachment to, the Heads of their Families, probably, led 
the unintelligent into this Miſtake, When the Honour of the Tribe was 
concerned, the Commands of the Chief were obeyed, without Reſtriction : 
n | ve. 
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To- morrow then conduct my martial Bands, 
And may the Battle proſper in thy Hands. 
Myſelf ſhall view thee from ſome neighbring Hill, 
And wave in Air the Lightning of my Steel. 
| Join 


But, if Individuals were oppreſſed, they threw themſelves into the Arms of 
a neighbouring Clan, aſſumed a new Name, and were encouraged and pro- 
tected. The Fear of this Deſertion, no doubt, made the Chiefs cautious 
in their Government, as their Conſequence, in the Eyes of Others, was in 
Proportion to the Number of their Teople, they took Care to avoid every 
i hing that tended to diminiſh it; x99] 2 


It was but very lately that the Authority of the Laws extended to the 
Highlands. Before that Time the. Clans were governed, in civil Affairs, 
Hot by the verbal Commands of the Chief, but by what they called Clechda, 
or the traditional-Precedents of their Anceſtors. When Differences hap- 
pened between Individuals, ſome of the oldeſt Men in the Tribe were cho- 
ſen Umpires between the Parties, to decide according to the Clechda. The 
Chief interpoſed his Authority, and, invariably, enforced the Deciſion. In 
their Wars, which were frequent, on Account of F amily Feuds, the Chief 
was leſs reſerved in the Execution of his Authority; and even then he ſel- 
dom extended it to the taking the Life of any of his Tribe. No Crime was 
Capital, except Murder; and that was very unfrequent in the Highlands. 
No corporal: Puniſhment, of any Kind, was inflicted. The Memory of an 
Affront of this Sort would remain, for Ages, in a Family, and they would 
ſeize every Opportunity to be revenged, unleſs it came immediately from 
the Hands of the Chief himſelf; in that Caſe it was taken, rather as a fa- 
therly Correction, than a legal Puniſhment for Offences, 


V. 624. 
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620 Join all in Concert now ye tuneful Quire, 
Awake each Harp, and ſtrike each ſounding Lyre ; 
LulFd by the Symphony my. Eyes ſhall cloſe, 
While Night's inconſtant Squall around me blows. 
And if my lovely Agandecca's Ghoſt 
625 Attends her Brother from his. native Coaſt ; 
II now aloft, on Lachlan n's crowded Maſts, 
She fits rejoicing in the roaring Blaſts ; 
Array'd' i in Beauty, on a heavy nly Beam, 
Deſcend, thou fair One | to my nightly Dream as 
630 The paſt Ideas of my Youth renew, 
And let theſe Eyes thy bright Perfections view. 


He ſaid; and ſtraight a hundred Harps are ſtrung, 
19 hundred Bards at Once begin the Song, 


v. 6 And if. my lovely Agandecca's Ghoſt, G71 The Poet here pre. 
Pares us for the Dream of Fingal in the next Book, 


© Bo V. 633: 
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And Poetry and Muſic both unite, 
I0o fill the Soul with Raptures of Delight 


635 some ſweep the String, ſome in heroic Verſe 


The late Atchievements of the King rehearſe: 
TR | Nor 


v. 633. 4 hundred Bards at once begin the Song.] Not only the King, 
but every petty Chief, had anciently their Bards attending them in the 
Field; and thoſe Bards, in Proportion to the Power of the Chiefs who re- 
tained them, had a Number of inferiour Bards in their Train. Upon folemn 
Occaſions, all the Bards in the Army would join in one Chorus; either 


when they celebrated their Victories, or lamented the Death of a Perſon, 


worthy and renowned, ſlain in War. The Words were of the Compoſition | 
of the Arch-bard, retained by the King himſelf, who generally attained to 
that high Office on Account of his ſuperiour Genius in Poetry. As the 
Perſons of the Bards were ſacred, and the Emoluments of their Office con- 
ſiderable, the Order i in ſucceeding Times became very numerous and inſo- 
lent. They became, at laſt, a public Nuiſance ;; for, taking Advantage of 
their ſacred Character, they went about in great Bodies, and lived at Diſcre- 
tion in the Houſes of the Chiefs; till another Party of the ſame . Order 


drove them away by mere Dint of Satire. Some of the indelicate Diſputes 
of theſe worthy poetical Combatants are handed down by Tradition, and 


ſhew how much the Bards at laſt abuſed the Privileges, which the Admira- 
tion of their Countrymen had conferred on the Order. It was this inſolent 
Behaviour that induced the Chiefs to retrench their Number, and to take 
away thoſe Privileges which they were no longer worthy to enjoy, Their 
Inſolence and Diſpoſition to lampoon, extinguiſhed all the-poetical Fervour, 


which diſtinguiſhed their POETS and wakes us che leſs regret the Ex- 
3 of the Order. 


* 


V. 647. 
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Nor was the Valour of his Sons forgot, $2919 
Who had that Day ſuch ſplendid Actions — ; 


640 Among the reſt, inthortaliz d to Fame, 
The lofty Song recorded Oſian's Name. 


— 


When Vigour ſtrung my Arm, in former Vears, 
I often triumph'd in the Fight of Spears! 
But now, with Age and many Sorrows worn, 
64.5 Depriy'd of Sight, I paſs a Life forlorn, 
Among a feeble Race, degenerate grown, 5 


And far behind their Fathers in Renown. 
The 


V. 647. Aud far behind their Fathers in Renown.) Tradition is entirely 
ſilent concerning what paſſed in the North immediately after the Death of 
Fingal and all his Heroes; by which it would ſeem that there was ſome 
Ground for the Bard's Complaint in this Place, and that their Succeſſors 
were not to be compared with thoſe of the renowned Fingalians. However 
that might be, their Poſterity have been always conſidered as a brave Race 
of Men. Untouched by the Roman, or Saxon Invaſions on the South, and 
thoſe of the Danes on the Eaſt and Weſt, they have remained the urimixed 
Relicks of thoſe Celtic Nations, which once ſtretched from the Pillars of 


F f2 | Hercules 
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The great Fingal has Jong in Earth been laid, 
| The Mountain Roes on his Sepulchre feed. 
650 The Mighty in the War with him have paſs d, 
Of all his Heroes Oſean is the laſt ! 
Bleſs'd be thy Soul, O King of Swords! thy Praiſe 
On Canas Hills ma laſt for n of _ 


"1 v'Y £4, <4 -» 
E * 
= 


Hercules to Archangel. - As their Manners till of late were the moſt ſingular 
in Europe, and hereafter may be found no where but upon Record, I ſhall 
here ſubjoin a Deſcription. af them from Sir Jan Dalrymple's Memoirs, the 
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Tur MANNERS or rug HIGHLANDERS, IA THEIR 
. DRESS, ARMS, any MANNER or FIGHTING. 


HE Highlanders were compoſed of a Number of Tribes 
called Clans, each of which bore a different Name, and 
lived upon the Lands of a different Chieftain, The Members of 
every Tribe were tied one to another, not only by the Feudal, but 
by the Patriarchal Bond : for, while the Individuals which com- 
poſed it were Vaſſals or Tenants of their own hereditary Chieftain, 
they were alſo deſcended from his Family, and could count exactly 
the Degree of their Deſcent : and the Right of Primogeniture, 
together with the Weakneſs of the Laws to reach inacceſſible 
Countries, and more inacceſſible Men, had in the Revolution of 
Centuries, converted theſe natural Principles of Connection be- 
tween the Chieftain and his People, into the moſt ſacred Ties of 
human Life *. The Caſtle of the Chieftain was a Kind of Palace, 
l | | to 


It was the Junction of the Feudal and Patriarchal Authority, paſſing by the Right of 
Primogeniture from Chieftain to Chieftain, in a narrow Country, and where the Divi- 
fions of Land-property were aſcertained, which has diſtinguiſhed -the Highland Tribes 
from all others known in the Hiſtory of Mankind. The Hebrews had Tribes founded on 
the Connection of Relation; but the Patriarchal Idea was ſoon loſt in the Want of a ſuc- 
ceflive Patriarch, and the Love of the Tribe in the too great Number of Individuals who 
compoſed 1 it, The Greeks "OP Romans had Tribes; but the only Lines by which they were 

| diſtinguiſhed, 
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to which every Man of his Tribe was made welcome, and where 
he was entertained according to his Station, in Time of Peace, 
and to which all flocked at the Sound of War. Thus the meaneſt 
of the Clan, knowing himſelf to be as well- born as the Head of 
it, revered in his Chieftain his own Honour; loved in his Clan 
his own Blood ; complained not of the Difference of Station into 
which Fortune had thrown him; and reſpected himſelf: the 
' Chieftain in Return beſtowed a Protection, founded equally on 
Gratitude, and the Conſciouſneſs of his own Intereſt. Hence the 
Highlanders, whom more ſavage Nations called ſavage, carried; 
in the outward Expreſſion of their Manners, the Politeneſs of 
Courts without their Vices; and, in their Boſoms, the high Point 
of Honour without its Follies. 

In Countries where the Surface is rugged, and the Climate 
uncertain, there is little Room for the Uſe of the Plough ; and, 


* 
4 


diſtinguiſhed, were the Quarters of the City in which they happened to live. The anci- 
ent Germans had Tribes in their own Country; but theſe were Aſſociations of Fellow- 
Soldiers, under a Commander they choſe ; not of Relations, under a common Head of 
the Family, to whom their Obedience was thought due. The ancient Sqthians and mo- 
dern Tartars were divided into Tribes of Relations ; but as they continually ſhifted their 
Habitations, they wanted thoſe Arts of Life and Civilization, which are connected with 
the Eſtabliſhment of Property in Land, and with the regalar Tradition of it from Father 
to Son. None of the barbarous Bands, which made violent Settlements in the Roman 
Provinces, when the Empire fell, had Names common to the Individuals of the Band ; 
becauſe they were Parts of Nations, and not of Families. The Tri had Tribes, diſtin- 
guiſhed by a common Name borne by the Individuals, aud connected by a common Re- 
lation; but the Rule of Thaniſtry in Succeſſion, which gave the Election of the Heir to 
the Lord, broke all Reverence for Primogeniture, and was a continual Source of Diſcord 
among the Members. The native Americans live in Tribes, in a Manner reſembling the 
Patriarchal Life; but while, from their common Relation, every Member is bound to 

another, the Whole, from a Want of the Feudal Subordination, and from the exceſlive 
Independence of the Individuals, are not bound to one Head. 


where 
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where no Coal is to be found, and few Proviſions can be raiſed, 
there is ſtill leſs for that of the Anvil and Shuttle. As the High- 
landers were, upon theſe Accounts, excluded from extenſive Agri- 
culture and Manufacture alike, every Family raiſed juſt as much 
Grain, and made as much Raiment, as ſufficed for itſelf ; and 
Nature, whom Art cannot force, deſtined them for the Life of 
Shepherds. Hence they had .not that Exceſs of Induſtry which 
reduces Man to a Machine, nor that Want of it, which ſinks him 
into a Rank of Animals below his own. 


They lived in Villages built in Vallies, and by the Sides of 
Rivers. At two Seaſons of the Year they were buſy ; the one in 
the End of Spring and Beginning of Summer, when they put the 
Plough in the little Land they had capable of receiving it, ſowed 
their Grain, and laid in their Proviſion of Turf for the Winter's 
Fewel; the other. juſt before Winter, when they reaped their 
Harveſt: the reſt of the Year was all their own, for Amuſement 
or for War. If not engaged in War, they indulged themſelves in 
the moſt delicious. of all Pleaſures, to Men in a cold Climate, 
and a romantic Country, the Enjoyment of the Sun, and of the 
Summer-Views of Nature; never in the Houſe during the Day, 
even ſleeping often at Night in the open Air, among the Moun- 
tains and Woods. They ſpent the Winter in the Chaſe, while 
the Sun was up; and, in the Evening, aſſembling round a com- 
mon Fire, they entertained themſelves with the Song, the Tale, 
and the Dance: but they were ignorant of ſitting Days and Nights 
at Games of Skill or Hazard; Amuſements which keep the Body 
in inaQion, and the Mind in a Stats of vicious Activity. 


The 
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The Want of a good, and even a fine Ear for Muſic, was almoſt 
unknown amongſt them; becauſe it was kept in continual Prac- 
tice, among the Multitude from Paſſion, but by the wiſer Few, 
becauſe they knew that the Love of Muſic both heightened the 
Courage, and ſoftened the Tempers of their People. Their vocal 
Muſic was plaintive, even to the Depth of Melancholy; their 
inſtrumental either. lively for briſk Dances, or martial for the 
Battle. Some of their Tunes even contained the great, but na- 
tural Idea of a Hiſtory deſcribed in Mufic : the Joys of a Marriage, 
the Noiſe of a Quarrel, the Sounding to Arms, the Rage of a 
Battle, the broken Diſorder of a Flight, the Whole concluding 
with a folemn Dirge and Lamentation for the Slain, By the 
Loudneſs and artificial Jarring of their War Inſtrument, the Bag- 
pipe, which played continually during the Action, their _— 
were exalted to a Phrenſy of 3 in Battle. 


224 


They joined the Pleaſures of Hiſtory and I to thoſe of 
Muſic, and the Love of claſſical Learning to both. For, in order 
to cheriſh high Sentiments in the Minds of all, every conſiderable 
Family had a Hiſtorian who recounted, and a Bard who ſung, 
the Deeds of the Clan, and of its Chieftain :: and all, even the 
loweſt in Station, were ſent to School in their Youth ; partly be- 
cauſe they had nothing elſe to do, at that Age, and partly becauſe 
Literature was thought the Diſtinction, not the Want * it the 
Mark, of 0d Birch. 


The <a of the Climate, the Height of their Mountains, 
the Diſtance of their Villages from each other, their Love of the 
Chace and of War, with their Deſire to viſit and be viſited, forced 
1 them 
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them to gteat bodily Exertions. The Vaſtneſs of the Objects 
which ſurrounded them, Lakes, Mountains, Rocks, Cataracts, 
extended and elevated their Minds: for they were not in the State 
of Men who only know the Way from one Market-Town to an- 
other. Their Want of regular Occupation led them, like the 
ancient Spartans, to Contemplation, and the Powers of Conver- 
ſation; Powers which they exerted in ſtriking out the original 
Thoughts which Nature ſuggeſted, not in languidly repeating 
thoſe which they had learned from other ne 


They valued e without undervaluing other Nations. 
They loved to quit their own Country to ſee and to hear, adopted 
eaſily the Manners of others, and were attentive and inſinuating 
where-ever they went: but they loved more to return Home, to 
repeat what they had obſerved; and among other Things, to 
relate with Aſtoniſhment, that they had been in the Midſt of great 
Societies, where every Individual made his Senſe of Independence 
to conſiſt in keeping at a Diſtance from one another. Yet they 
did not think themſelves intitled to hate or deſpiſe the Manners 
of Strangers, becauſe they differed from their own. For they re- 


vered the great Qualities of other Nations: and pd made their 
Failings the Subject of an inoffenſive Merriment. 


When Strangers came amongſt them, they received them, not 
with a Ceremony which forbids a ſecond Viſit, not with a Cold- 
neſs which cauſes Repentance of che firſt, not with an Embarraſſ- 
ment which leaves both the Landlord and his Gueſt in equal Mi- 
ſery; but with the moſt pleaſing of all Politeneſs, the Simplicity 
and Cordiality of Affection, proud to give that Hoſpitality which 
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they had not received, and to humble the Perſons who had thought 
of them with Contempt, by ſhewing how little they deſerved it. 


Boox III. 


* Having been driven from the Low Countries of Scotland by an 
Invaſion, they, from Time immemorial, thought themſelves in- 
titled to make Repriſals upon the Property of their Invaders; but 
they touched not that of each other: ſo that in the ſame Men 
there appeared, to thoſe who did not look into the Cauſes of Things, 
a ſtrange Mixture of Vice and of Virtue. For, what we call Theft 
and Rapine, they termed Right and Juſtice. But, from the Prac- 
tice of theſe Repriſals, they or ata Habits of en n p 
Te and bold. ; 


An Injury done to one of the Clan, was held to be an Injury 
done to all, on Account of the common Relation of Blood. Hence 
the Highlanders were in the habitual Practice of War: and hence 
their Attachment to their Chieftain, and to each other, was 
founded upon the two moſt active Principles of human Nature, 
oth tt of their Friends, and Reſentment i heit Enemies. 


But the Frounelary of War dnpered its Pabockty; They bound 
up the Wounds. of their Priſoners, while they neglected their 
own ; and in the Perſon of an ys reſpected and 8 the 
wen | | 


| They. went alwiys colagletily armed : a Faſhion which, by 
accuſtoming them to the Inſtruments of Death, removed the Fear 
of Death itſelf; and which, from the Danger of Provocation, 
1 CRETE made 
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made the common People as polite, and as guarded in their Beha- 
viour, as e Gentry of other Countries. 


From theſe combined Circumſtances, the higher Ranks and the 
lower Ranks of the Highlanders alike, joined that Refinement of 
Sentiment, which in all other Nations is | peculiar to the former, 


to that Strength and Hardineſs of es which 1 in other me 
is Poſſeſtod only by the latter. 


To be modeſt as well as brave; to be contented with the few 
Things which Nature requires; to act and to ſuffer without com- 
plaining; to be as much aſhamed of doing any Thing inſolent or 
injurious to others, as of bearing it when done to themſelves; and 
to die with Pleaſure, to revenge the Affronts offered to their Clan 


or their Country: theſe they accounted their higheſt Accompliſh= 
_—_— 


Their Chriſtianity was Meng tinctured with Traditions de- 
rived from the ancient Bards of their Country. For they were 
Believers in Ghoſts : they marked the Appearances « of the Heavens, 
and by the Forms of the Clouds, which in their variable Climate 
were continually ſhifting, were induced to gueſs at preſent, 'and 
to predict future Events; and they even thought, that to ſome 
Men the Divinity had communicated a Portion of his own Preſci- 
ence. From this Mixture of Syſtem, they did not enter much 
into the Diſputes concerning the particular Modes of Chriſtianity 
but every Man followed with Indifference of Sentiment, the Mode 
which his Chieftain had aſſumed. Perhaps to the ſame Cauſe it 
is owing, that their Country is the only one in Europe, into which 
Perſecution never entered. 


G g 2 Their 
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Their Dreſs, which was the laſt Remains of a Roman Habit in 
Europe, was well ſuited to the Nature of their Country, and ſtill 
better to the Neceſſities of War. It conſiſted of a Roll of light 
Woollen, called a Plaid, ſix Vards in Length, and two in Breadth, 
wrapped looſely around the Body," the upper Lappet of which 
reſted on the left Shoulder, leaving the right Arm at full Liberty; 
a Jacket of thick Oloth, fitted tightly to the Body; and a looſe 
ſhort Garment of light Woollen, which went round the Waiſt 
and covered the Thigh. In Rain, they formed the Plaid into 
Folds, and, laying it on the Shoulders, were covered as with a 
Roof. When they were obliged to lie abroad in the Hills, in 
their Hunting Parties,, or tending their Cattle, or in War, the 
Plaid ſerved them both for Bed and for Covering ; for, when 
three Men flept together, they could ſpread three Folds of Cloth 
below, and fix above them. The Garters of their Stockings were 
tied under the Knee, with a View to give more Freedom 'to the 
Limb ; and they wore no Breeches, that they might climb Moun- 
tains with the greater Eaſe. The Lightneſs and Looſeneſs of their 
Dreſs, the Cuſtom they had of going always on Foot, never on 
Horſe-back, their Love of long Journeys, but above all, that Pa- 
tience of Hunger, and every Kind of Hardſhip, which carried 
their Bodies forward, even after their Spirits were exhauſted, made 
them exceed all other European Nations in Speed and Perſeverance 
of, March. Montreſe's Marches were ſometimes ſixty Miles in a 
, Day, without Food or Halting, over Mountains, along Rocks, 
through Moraſſes. In Encampments, they were expert in form- 
ing Beds in a Moment, by tying together Bunches of Heath, and 
Krins them upright in the Ground: an Art which, as the Beds 
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were both ſoft and dry, preſerved their Health in the Field, when 
other Soldicrs loſt theirs. 


Their Arms were a broad Sword, a Dagger called a Durk, a 
Target, a Muiket, and two Piſtols : ſo that they carried the long 
Sword of the Celtes, the Pugio of the Romans, the Shield of the 
Ancients, and both Kinds of modern Fire Arms. In Battle they 
threw away the Plaid and under Garment, and fought in their 
Jackets, making thus their Movements quicker, and their Strokes 
more forcible. Their Advance to Battle was rapid, like the | 
Charge of Dragoons: when near the Enemy, they ſtopped a little 
to draw Breath and diſcharge their Muſkets, which they then 
dropped on the Ground; advancing they fired their Piſtols, which 
they threw almoſt at the ſame Inſtant, againſt the Heads of their 
Opponents; and then ruſhing into their Ranks with the broad 
Sword, threatening, and ſhaking the Sword as they ran on, ſo as 
to conquer the Enemy's Eye, while his Body was yet unhurt. 
They fought, not in long and regular Lines, but in ſeparate Bands, 
like Wedges condenſed and firm; the Army being ranged accord- 
ing to the Clans which compoſed it, and each Clan according to 
its Families; fo that there aroſe a Competition in Valour of Clan 
with Clan, of Family with Family, of Brother with Brother. 
To make an Opening in regular Troops, and to conquer, they 
reckoned the fame Thing ; becauſe in cloſe Engagements, and in 
broken Ranks, no regular Troops could withſtand them. They 
received the. Bayonet in. the Target, which they carried on the 
left Arm; then turning it aſide, or twiſting it in the Target, they 
attacked with the broad Sword the Enemy incumbered and de- 
fenceleſs; and, where they could not wield the broad Sword, they 


ſtabbed 
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ſtabbed with hs Dusk. | Thi only. Foes they dreaded were Ca- 
valry ; to which many Cauſes contributed: the Novelty of the 
Enemy ; their Want of the Bayonet to receive the Shock of the 
Horſe; the Attack made upon them with their own Weapons, 
the broad Sword; the Size of Dragoon Horſes appearing larger 
to them, from a Compariſon with thoſe of their Country ; but 
above all, a Belief entertained univerſally among the lower Claſs of 
Highlanders, that a War-Horſe is _ to fi dhe with his F eet 
and Teeth, | 


Notwithſtanding all theſe Advantages, the Victories of the 
Highlanders have always been more honourable to themſelves, 
than of Conſequence to others. A River ſtopped them, becauſe 
they were unaccuſtomed to ſwim: a Fort had the ſame Effect, 
becauſe they knew not the Science of Attack : they wanted Can- 
non, Carriages, and Magazines, from their Poverty and Ignorance 
in the Arts : they ſpoke an unknown Language; and therefore 
could derive their Reſources only from themſelves. Although 
their Reſpe& for their Chieftains gave them, as long as they 
continued in the Field, that exact Habit of Obedience, which 
only the exceſſive Rigour of Diſcipline can ſecure over other 
Troops; yet, as ſoon as the Victory was gained, they accounted 
their Duty, which was to conquer, fulfilled, and ran many of 
them Home to recount their Feats, and ſtore up their Plunder; 
and, in- Spring and Harveſt, more were obliged to retire, or leave 
their Women and Children to die of Famine : their Chieftains too 
were apt to ſeparate from the Army, upon Quarrels and Points 
of Honour ng themſelves and with others, 
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OssLI relates his own Actions at the Lake of Lego, and 
his Courtſhip of, Everallin. Her Ghoſt appears to him, and 
tells him that Oſcar, who had been ſent, the Beginning of 
the Night, to obſerve the Enemy, was engaged with an ad- 
vanced Party, and almoſt; overpowered. Offan relieves his 
Son. Fingal riſes, calls his. Army together, and devolves 
the Command on Gaul, while he himſelf, after charging his 
Sons to behave gallantly, retires to a Hill, from whence he 
could have a View of the Battle. The Armies join with 
great Fury, and wonderful Deeds of Proweſs are performed. 
But while Ofjan and Oſcar conquer in one Wing, Gaul, who 
is attacked by Swaran in Perſon, is on the Point of Retreat- 
ing in the other. Fingal ſends Ullin his Bard to encourage 
him; but notwithſtanding Swaran prevails; and Gaul and 
his Army are obliged to give Way. Fingal, deſcending from 
the Hill, rallies them again. Swaran poſſeſſes himſelf of a 
riſing Ground, reſtores the Ranks, and waits his Approach. 
The King, having encouraged his Men, renews the Battle. 
Cuthullin, hearing the Noiſe, comes to the Brow of the Hill, 
and ſees Fingal engaged with the Enemy. Being hindered 
by Connal from joining, he ſends Carr to congratulate him 
on his Victory. | 


THE Action of this Book begins towards the Morning of 
the Fourth Day, and ends in the Evening of the ſame. The 
Scene lies on the Heath of Lena, and the Side of Cromla. 


D007: 


UT who is this, melodious with her Song, 
That haſt ning from the Mountain comes along, 


Like 


* Fingal being aſleep, and the Action ſuſpended by Night, the Poet 
introduces the Story of his own Courtſhip of Everallin, the Daughter of 
Branno, and Mother of Oſcar, who had died ſome Time before the Expe- 
dition of Fingal into Ireland. The Epiſode is neceſſary to clear up ſeveral 
Paſſages that follow in the Poem; at the ſame Time that it naturally brings 
on the Action of the Book, which, like many of Offan's other Compoſitions, 
is addreſſed to the beautiful Malvina, the Daughter of Toſcar. She appears 
to have been in Love with Oſcar, and to have affected the Company of the 
Father after the Death of the Son. hk Licks | | 8925 
ON H h | V. 12, 
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Like ſhow' ry Lena's many- colour d Bow ? 


Malvina by her lovely Voice I know. 

5 While Ofjan ſung thou often haſt ſat by, 
The Tear of Beauty ſhining in thy Eye: 
And Rill, will 7; ſcar's Daughter come again, 
To hearken to the Bard's heroic Strain; 

To hear the Battles of her native Land, 


10 And Deeds of Valour done by O/car's Hand ? 
Ah! when ſhall ceaſe my melancholy Themes, 
By rapid Cona's hoarſe deſcending Streams? 


My 


V. 12. By rapid Cona's hoarſe deſcending Streams.] The Cona here men- 
tioned is thought to be that ſmall River that runs through Glen-co in Arg yle- 
/bire, known for the cruel Maſſacre perpetrated there in King William's 
Reign. The Scenery of this Valley is the moſt pictureſque of any in the 
Highlands, being ſo wild and uncommon, as never fails to attract the Eye 
of every Stranger of the leaſt Degree of Taſte or Senſibility. The Entrance 
into it is ſtrongly marked by the craggy Mountain of Buachal-ety, a little 
Weſt of the King's Houſe. All the other Mountains of Glen-co reſemble 
it, and are evidently but naked and ſolid Rocks, riſing on each Side per- 
pendicularly to a great Height from a flat narrow Bottom; ſo that in many 
Places they ſeem to hang over, and make Approaches, as they aſpire, 
towards 
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My youthful Days have paſs d in War and Strife, 
Now many Evils cloud the Eve of Life. 


1 5 Malvina, Daughter of the Hand of Snow 
I was not ſightleſs and forlorn as now, 
When beauteous Everallin thought me fair; 
(The Maid of Lego with the dark-brown Hair) 
Whoſe Heart the graceful Cormac could not move, 
20 Though he was brave, and worthy of her Love. 


A thouſand others ſought her for a Bride, 
But to a thouſand ſhe her Hand denied: 
To 


towards each other. The Tops of the Ridge of Hills on one Side are irre- 
gularly ſerrated for three or four Miles, and ſhot in Places into Spires, 
which form the moſt magnificent Part of the Scenery above Ken-loch-leven. 
In the Middle of the Valley is a ſmall Lake, from which flows the River 
Coan or Cona above-mentioned. One of the neighbouring Hills is till 
called Scorna-fena, or the Hill of Fingal's People. | 


This Note is moſtly taken from Mr. Pennant's Tour in Scotland, It is a 
Pity this Gentleman ſhould forfeit the Impartiality and Candour he profeſſes 
to diſplay through that Work, by the illiberal Epithets he generally beſtows 
upon an unfortunate Princeſs, whoſe Character has been lately juſtified to 
H h 2 „5 
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To Offan all conſign'd the heay'nly Prize. 
For only he found Favour in her Eyes. 


25 To woo the Virgin, with a ſlender Train, 
I croſs'd to Lege's ſable Surge the Main; 
Twice fix redoubted Knights compos'd the Band, 
All valiant Chiefs of Morvens ſtreamy Land. 
Confiding i in their Strength I hoiſted Sail, 

30 And came to Branno of the ſounding Mail; 
Who ſoon the Reaſon of our Viſit gueſs d, 

And friendly thus prevented the Requeſt. 
8 To 


the World in a maſterly and ſatisfactory Manner. Neither will the Repre- 
ſentation he gives of the Tranſactions of 1745, do Honour to Truth, or 
the Goodneſs of his Heart; for if, as he himſelf ſays, a Veil ſnould be 
flung over the Barbarities exerciſed after the Battle of Culloden, why ſhould 
not the ſame Indulgence be ſhown thoſe unhappy People, who experienced 


every Species of Cruelty that the Revenge of an exaſperated Enemy could 
inflict? 
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35 


40 


To court my Daughter have you paſs'd the Seas? 
The haughty Fair is difficult to pleaſe ! 

The firſt Nobility of Erim's Land, 

Have long in vain ſolicited her Hand. 

But, gallant Son of Fame | (addreſſing me) 
Thrice happy is the Maid deſigh'd for thee! | 
Did twelve bright Daughters in my Palace ſhine, 
Of all the twelve the choiceſt ſhould be thine. 

He ſpoke: Then traverſing the ſpacious Dome, 


Conducted us to Everallin's Room, 
And forcing back the ſounding Valves, diſplay'd 


The rich Apartments of the dark-hair'd Maid. 


V. 37. But, gallant Son of Fame! Se.] Branno here pays a high Com- 
pliment to Offan, and ſhews his Family to have been very much reſpected. 
Fingal was a Prince of the greateſt Merit. He reigned over a conſiderable 
Territory; he was enriched by the Spoils of the Raman Province; he was 
ennobled by his Victories and great Actions; and was in all Reſpects a. 
Perſon of much higher Dignity than any of the Chieftains, or Heads of 
Clans, who lived in the ſame Country after a more extenſive Monarchy 
was eſtabliſhed. Theſe Things conſidered, it is no Way to be wondered. 


at, that his Alliance ſhould be courted by the neighbouring Potentates. 
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45 Joy kindled in our manly Breaſts, while pleas d 
We on the bright Perfection wond'ring gaz d, 
And with uplifted Hands and Eyes expreſs d 
Our Admiration, and her Beauties bleſs'd. 


Cormac, enrag' d a Stranger ſhould obtain 


co Whom he and Erin's Sons had woo'd in vain, 
Conven'd his People on a neighb'ring Height, 
Reſolv'd by Force to vindicate his Right. 1 
Seven of his braveſt Knights, in rich Attire, 
Flam'd on the Hill, and ſet the Heath on Fire. 

55 The firſt was Colla, Durra near him ſtood, 

|. Who often bath'd his Sword in hoſtile Blood ; 

Next Tago ſhone in Arms, and at his Side 


The mighty Toſcar, long in Battle try'd; 
Great Freſtal the victorious then appear'd, 
60 And Dairo for his happy Deeds rever d: 


Dala 
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Dala came laſt of the heroic Band, 
Who in the narrow Way himſelf a Hoſt could ſtand. 


Such were the Chiefs my youthful Rival led, 


70 


Who in Bravado wav'd on high his Blade, 
And ſtately moving on, with graceful Mien, 
Deſcended with his Champions to the Plain. 


Theſe mighty Men of Cormac to oppoſe, | 
Seven of his ſtouteſt Heroes Oſſian choſe. 
Tall Ullin, ſtormy Son of War! was one, 
And Mullo, fam'd for gen rous Actions done: 
With theſe the noble Scelacha appear'd, 


And Oglan for his Bravery preferr'd. 8 


The next was Cerdal, dreadful in his Wrath! 


And Dwuma-riccan's horrid Brows- of Death : 


Is 


And why ſhould fearleſs Ogar laſt be nam'd, 
So loud by Fame on Ardven's Hills proclaim'd? 


He 
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He firſt encounter d Dala Hand to Hand, 
The ſtrongeſt Warrior of the adverſe Band 3 

| 3 | 2 ode 


V. 77. He firſt encounter d Dala, e.] Here the Poet executes exactly 
like an able Painter, Who in a Landſcape repreſents the greater Part of 
Objects at a Diſtance, and delineates only a few with all their minuteſt 
Particularities, Shadowings, and middle Colours. In the Action here be- 
fore us, the Heroes, on each Side, are enumerated; and form, as it were, 
a general Group on the Back- ground. But Dala, Ogar, Cormac and Offian, 
are produced on the Fore-ground juſt before our Eyes; we not only ſee 
them detached from the reſt, but think we diſcern their Geſtures, _—_— 
and Manner of Fighting; and all this in'a few and maſterly Strokes; 
Method, though difficult, abſolutely neceſſary. A minute Detail of foi 
ſingle Circumſtance, would be extremely. tedious; :: Offan therefore leaves 
ſomething for the Mind of the Reader to diſcover, which, if expreſſed, 
would only crowd and overcharge the Deſcription ; and this, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, is the Art of poetical Painting. In a Collection of ancient hiſtorical 
Monuments of the North, publiſhed by Biorner, a learned et there is 
a Deſcription which very much reſembles this here of Qian. Grunder, 
perceiving Grymer ruſhing furiouſly through oppoſing Battalions, cries aloud, 
"Thou alone remaineſt, to engage with me in ſingle Combat. It is now thy Turn 
to feel the Keenneſs of my Sword. Theit Sabres, like dark and threatening 
Clouds, hang dreadful in Air. Grymer's Weapon darts down like a 
Thunder-bolt: their Swords furiouſly ſtrike: they are bathed in Gore. 
 Grymer cleaves the Caſque of his Enemy, hews his Armour in Pieces, and 
pours the Light into his Boſom. Grunder links to the Ground; and 
Grymer gives a dreadful Shout of Triumph. * This Picture is done with a 
maſterly Hand. The capital Circumſtances are Judiciouſly ſelected ; and 
the Narration 1s compa and rapid, 
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90 


95 


Foot ſet to Foot, and Shield to Shield oppos'd, 
With claſhing Swords the wrathful Champions clos'd : 
So meet the Waves when diff rent Winds deſcend, 
And for the Empire of the Seas contend. 

The Dagger in the Hand of Ogar flam'd, 

(A Weapon he in ſingle Fight eſteem'd) 


And. ruſhing forward, cloſe purſu'd the Blow, 


; With this he wounded in the Side his Foe, | 


Till with repeated Stabs he laid him low. 


The ſtormy Battle turn'd : I took the Field, 
And drove my Jav'lin thrice through Cormac's Shield ; 
Thrice on my echoing Shield he likewiſe ſtruck, 
And thrice his Spear repell'd in Shivers broke. 
At length on Earth my Rival vanquiſh'd lay, 


1 with my Fauchion lopp'd his Head away; 


And by a curling Lock, ſtill dropping Blood, 
Aloft in Air the ghaſtly Trophy ſhow'd. 
I 1 | His 
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His Followers ſaw, and turning from the View, 
With Terror ſtruck, precipitately flew. 
Ah fair Malvina ! when I fought that Day, 
Who durſt iie:cokd me that a Time would be, 
x00 When ſad, forſaken, and depriv'd of Sight, 
I ſhould in Sorrow waſte the tedious Night ? 
Who thus had prophecy'd, his harden'd Mail 
Muſt have been Proof againſt the Force of Steel; 
And not his Match in Battle to be found, 
105 Or Offian's Arm had ſtretch'd him on the Ground. 


On Lenga's Heath now died away the Sound 
Of warbling Harps, and all in Sleep were drown'd. 
The 


V. 98. W fair Malvina! when I fought that Day, &c.) Oſſian here 
boaſts of his former Proweſs, but does it in ſuch a Manner as not to dif- 
pleaſe. As the Mention of the great Actions of his Youth immediately 
ſuggeſted to him the helpleſs Situation of his Age; ſo we cannot here 
deſpiſe him for ſelfiſh Praiſe, but feel for his Misfortunes, 


v. 106. 
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The Blaſt inconſtant blew: A neighb'ring Oak, 
Laſh'd by the Wind, its lofty Branches ſhook, 

110 And ſtrew'd me o'er with Leaves. I dozing lay, 
With Everallin in my Thought, when ſhe, _ 
In all the Bloom of heav'nly Beauty bright, 
Stood on a Cloud confeſt before my Sight; 
The cryſtal Tears faſt rolling down her Cheek, 


115 She call'd upon me with a tender Shriek. 


Oh 


V. 106. On Lena's Heath, Sc.] The Poet returns to his Subject. If 
one could fix the Time of the Year in which the Action of the Poem hap- 
pened, from the Scene deſcribed here, I ſhould be tempted to place it in 
Autumn. The Trees ſhed their Leaves, and the Winds are variable, 
both which Circumſtances agree with that Seaſon of the Year. | 


V. 115. She call'd upon me with a tender Shriek.) As Offian's ſupernatu- 
ral Beings are deſcribed with a ſurpriſing Force of Imagination, ſo are they 
introduced with Propriety. We have only three Ghoſts in Fingal: That 
of Crygal, which comes to warn the Hoſt of impending Deſtruction, and 
to adviſe them to fave themſelves by a Retreat: That of Everallin, in this 
Place, which calls upon Ofian to riſe and reſcue their Son from Danger: 
And that of Agandecca hereafter, which appears in order to move Fingal to 
Pity, by mourning for the approaching Deſtruction of her Kinſmen and 
People. In other* Poems, Ghoſts ſometimes appear, when invoked, to 

EE | Ii2 foretel 
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oh Offian riſe | and fave my lovely Boy; 
Save Oſcar Prince of Men, our mutual Joy! 
Near the red Oak, where frothy Lubar flows, 
He fights encompaſs d by a Hoſt of Foes. | 
She ſaid, and ſunk into her Cloud: With Fear 
Up-ſpringing, I that Moment graſp'd my Spear, 
And ſtrode in rattling Arms along the Plains, 
Rehearſing, as I went, heroic Strains. 
Like diſtant Thunder Lochlin heard, and flew 
125 Before I reach'd them, for the Voice they knew. 


Young 


foretel Futuricy ; frequently, according to the Notions of the Times, they 
came as Fore-runners of Misfortune or Death, to thoſe whom they viſited ; 
ſometimes they informed their Friends, at a Diſtance, of their own Death ; 


and ſometimes they are introduced to heighten the Scenery on ſome great 
and folemn Occaſion. | 


V. 124. Like diftant Thunder Lochlin heard, and flew.) Offan gives the 
Reader a high Idea of himſelf. His very Song frightens the Enemy. The 
ſame Situations will ſuggeſt the ſame Images to Bards, who could not 
carats have ths n Communication with each other. Rattling Arms, 


convey 
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Young Oſcar follow'd through the gloomy Shade, 
And in their Rear a dreadful Carnage made. 


I call'd aloud --- Forbear, my Son, forbear, 
Nor venture farther, though you know me near. 
130 He heard my Call, (which ſounded like the Roar 
Of wint'ry Floods that from the Mountains pour) 
And check'd his Courſe, obedient to Command, 


Though youthful Ardour urg'd his conqu'ring Hand. 


As ſwift in clanging Steel approach'd the Boy, 
135 My beating Boſom felt a Parent's Joy. 


Why 
convey the ſame Idea as the &paSnoe de Text z abr of Homer. His re- 


the Practice of the Greeks, who ſung the Hymn to Battle, as they moved 
to charge the Enemy. Theſe Hymns, like the War-Songs fo frequently 
met with in Offan's Compoſitions, recommended Valour by the Example 
of ancient Times, encouraged the. generous Feelings of the Mind with 
Panegyric, and animated the Living to noble Deeds, by celebrating the 
great Actions of the Dead. The beſt calculated Subyefts to dai the 
Breaſt of a Soldier with enthuſiaſtie Bravery. 


V. 136. 


hearſing, in Time of Danger, heroic Strains, is altogether conformable to 


— — — 
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140 


In giddy Squalls, the vaſt tempeſtuous Deep, 
The Billows roll o'er Mora's level Sand, 


145 


V. 136. Why would you, Father, Sc.] Offian never fails to give a fine 
Character of his beloved Son. His Speech to his Father is that of a Hero; 
it contains the Submiſſion due to a Parent, and the Warmth that becomes 
a young Warrior, There is a Propriety. in dwelling here, and in the fol- 
lowing, Battle, on the Actions of Oſcar; as the beautiful Malvina, to whom 
the Book is addreſſed, was in Love with that Hero. 


And more in Number, preſs'd us hard in Fight, 


Why would you, Father, (he began) reſtrain 
My ſlaught'ring Sword, till headlong to the Main 
I chas'd the Foe, and heap'd with Dead the Plain ? 
Where, thund'ring fromthe Rocks, theStreamfallsdown, 


They fierce encounter'd Fillan and thy Son; 


Till by thy Voice diſmay'd they took to Flight. 
But as, when Winds deſcend by Night and ſweep, 


In ſeeming Order, to aſſault the Strand: 
O'er Lena thus the Sons of Lochlin throng ; 
Rank follows Rank, and Man drives Man along. 


The | 


. 
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The frequent Shrieks of death- foreboding Ghoſts, 
150 Reſound or all the ſolitary Coaſts; 
And angry Meteors, blazing from afar, 
Prognoſticate the waſteful Rage of War. 
I muſt theſe Tidings to the King unfold, 
Who is in Danger more than Mortal bold. 
155 His great Example will the reſt excite, 
Where he appears no Terrors can affright! 
So, midſt ſurrounding Storms, the Sun ſerene 


Looks calm in Heavn, and chears the hopeleſs Swain. 


He went; but found Fingal upon the Field 
160 Already wak'd, and leaning on his Shield : 
(The ſame which Trenmor in his Battles bore, 
And his Succeſſors in the regal Pow'r.) 
| ys, He 


* 


V. 161. The ſame which Trenmor in his Battles bore, Sc.] Trenmor was 
ſo renowned a Warrior, that his Succeſſors ever after made Uſe of his 


Shield in their Wars. Fingal ſeems to have had a particular Veneration for 
y it. 
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He had in Sleep to Agandecca ſpoke, 
And her Departure had his Slumbers broke: 


She 


it. When he prepared for an Expedition, the uſual Ceremonies were, a 
Bard at Midnight went to the Hall, where the Tribes feaſted upon ſolemn 
Occaſions, raiſed the War-Song, and thrice called the Spirits of their de- 
ceaſed Anceſtors to come, on their Clouds, to behold the Actions of their 
Children. He then fixed the Shield of Trenmor on a Tree, on the Rock 
of Selma, ſtriking it, at Times, with the blunt End of a Spear, and ſinging 
the War-Song between, Thus he did for three ſucceſſive Nights, and, in 
the mean Time, Meſſengers were diſpatched to call together the Tribes; 
or, to uſe an ancient Expreſſion, to call them from all their Streams. This 
Phraſe alludes to the Situation of the Reſidence of the Clans, which were 
generally fixed in Valleys, where the Torrents of the neighbouring Moun- 
tains were collected into one Body, and became large Streams, or Rivers, 
The Lifting of the Shield, was the Phraſe for beginning a War. 


V. 163. He had in Sleep to Agandecca ſpoke.] It is a great Advantage 
to Offian's Mythology, that it is not local and temporary, like that of moſt _ 
other ancient Poets; which of Courſe is apt to ſeem ridiculous, after the 
Superſtitions have paſſed away on which it was founded. Offan's Mytho- 
logy is, to ſpeak ſo, the Mythology of human Nature; for it is founded 
on what has been the popular Belief, in all Ages and Countries, and under 

all Forms of Religion, concerning the Appearances of departed Spirits. 
Homer's Machinery is always lively and amuſing ; but far from being always 
ſupported with proper Dignity. The indecent Squabbles among his Gods, 
ſurely do no Honour to Epic Poetry. Whereas Offan's Machinery has 
' Dignity on all Occaſions. It is indeed a Dignity of the dark and awful 
| Kind but this is proper, becauſe coincident with the Strain and Spirit of 


the 
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165 She came to mourn the People of her Land, 
Who were that Day to periſh by his Hand. 


Sad, lonely, ſlow, before the Break of Day, 
O' er Lena's Heath ſhe journey d from the Sea. 
The Cloud that bore her was of deſert Miſt, 

170 Which, folding like a Garment round her Waiſt, 
At once ſuſtain'd, and ſerv'd her for a Veſt, 
Her melancholy Face was pale to Sight, 

As dewy Vapours edg'd with adverſe Light: 
| Tears 
the Poetry. A light: and gay Mythology, like Homer's, would have been 
perfectly unſuitable to the Subjects on which Offan's Genius was employed. 
But though his Machinery be always ſolemn, it is not, however, always 
dreary or diſmal; it is enlivened, as much as the Subject would permit, by 
thoſe pleaſant and beautiful Appearances, which he ſometimes introduces, 
of the Spirits of the Hill. Theſe are gentle Spirits; deſcending on Sun- 
beams; fair-moving: on the Plain; their Forms white and bright; their 
Voices ſweet; and their Viſits to Men propitious. The Hunter ſhall 


hear my Voice from his Booth. He ſhall fear, but love my Voice. For 


ſweet ſhall my Voice be for my Friends; for pleaſant were * to me.“ 
The Songs of Selma. 


e . . 
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Tears dimm'd her Cheek; ſhe mournful took her Stand 
175 Beſide the King, and rais'd her ſhadowy Hand 
In Act to ſpeak; but failing Heart to ſay, 
In Silence turn d her weeping Eyes away. 

Lf} mot e nee een ag nn. 1 Day 


> Hts D091 


V.:146.. But failing, Heart to ſay, Ge] The Embarraſſment of Agandicca, 
is very natural. She came to plead in Behalf of her Countrymen, and her 
Brother Swaran in particular; but what could be ſaid in Favour of a Prince 
who unjuſtly invaded the Territory of another, and had already, in a 
haughty Manner, refuſed the civil Offer made him by Fingal ? The raiſing 
her dim Hand over the King, the turning away her Eyes, and afterwards 
departing ſuddenly on the Winds, are Circumſtances well-imagined and 
affecting. Several other Appearances of Spirits might be pointed out, as 
among the moſt pictureſque and ſublime Paſſages of Offar's Poetry. The 
Circumſtances of them are conſiderably diverſified ; and the Scenery always 
ſuĩted to the Occaſion. Could a human Imagination conceive any Thing 
more awful than the following Viſion? © Oſcar flowly aſcends the Hill. 
The Meteors of Night ſet on the Heath before him. A diſtant Torrent 
faintly roars. Unfrequent Blaſts ruſh through aged Oaks. The half- 
enlightened Moon ſinks dim and red behind her Hill. Feeble Voices are 
heard on the Heath. Oſcar drew his Sword.“ Nothing could prepare 
the Fancy more happily, than the Scene deſcribed, for the Introduction of 
an Apparition. © Frenmor came from his Hill, at the Voice of his mighty 
Son. A Cloud, like the Steed of the Stranger, ſupported: his airy Limbs: 
His Robe is of the Miſt of Lano, that brings Death to the People. His 
Sword is a green Meteor, half-extinguiſhed. His Face is without Form, 
and dark. He ſighed thrice over the Hero; and thrice * Winds of Night 

| roared 
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To her (deep fighing) thus began the Chief --- 
Why, Agandecca, doſt thou hide thy Grief ? 

180 What makes the Daughter of the Clouds look pale! 
Ah! wilt thou not to me the Cauſe reveal? 
While yet he ſpoke, without Reply, ſhe paſs'd 
Upon the Pinions of a ſounding Blaſt, 

That inſtantaneous ſaatch'd her from his Sight, 

185 And left him wailing midſt the Shades of Night. 


Fingal, 


roared around. Many were his Words to Oſcar. --- He flowly vaniſhed, 
like a Miſt that melts on the ſunny Hill.” * To Appearances of this 
Kind, we can find no Parallel among the Greek and Roman Poets. They 
bring to Mind that noble Deſcription in the Book of Fob, IV. Verſe 13. 
* In the Horror of a Viſion by Night, when deep Sleep is wont to hold 
Men, Fear ſeized upon me, and Trembling, and all my Bones were af- 
frighted: And when a Spirit paſſed before me, the Hair of my Fleſh ſtood 
up. There ſtood One, whoſe Countenance I knew not, an Image before 
my Eyes; and I heard the Voice, as it were, of a gentle Wind, ſaying, 
Shall Man be juſtified in Compariſon of God ? ? 


* The War of Caro. 


K k 2 
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| Fingal, auakemd by che Guſt of Wind, 
Up-ftarting, ſtill beheld her in his Mind; 
And then was muſing on his nightly Dream, 
When youthful Oſear te alarm him came. 
190 He heard ne Footſteps, as he nearer drew, 
And turning to the Sound, his Grandſon knew: 
(For then the bluſhing Morn, -o'er Ulhn's' Streams, 
Hal horizontal ſhed its early Beams.) 
Him thus the Monarch queſtion'd as he arm'd --- 


19 5 Are Lochlin's vanquiſh'd Heroes much alarm'd ? 
Or through the Foam of Ocean do they fly? 
Or dare they yet a ſecond Battle try? 
But why inquire for now approaching near, 
Upon the Wind their threat'ning Shouts J hear. 
200 Haſte! over Lena {| pread the dire Alarms, 
Awake our Friends, and bid them Real to Arms. 


The King himſelf at Lubar's Stone appear a, 
And thrice his dreadful Voice like Thunder rear d. 
The 
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The frighted Deer from Cromla's Fountains bound, 

205 And trembling on their Hills the Rocks reſound. 

Dark 


V. 202. The King himſelf at Lubar's Stone appear'd.] The Stone here 
mentioned was, probably, one of thoſe rude Columns, or unſhapely Pillars, 
frequently to be met with in the North of Scotland. They are thought to 
have been Druidical Altars, or ſet up as Memorials to perpetuate the Re- 
membrance of Perſons or Things in old 'inaccurate Times. Thus, Gen. 
XXXV. Verſe 19. Rachel died; and was buried in the Highway that 
leadeth to Ephrata, this is Bethlehem. And Jacob erected a Pillar over her 
Sepulchre : This is the Pillar of Rachel's Monument to this Day.” Again, 
2 Sam. XVIII. Verſe 18. Abſalom in his Life Time had taken and reared 
up for himſelf a Pillar, which is in the King's Dale; for he ſaid, I have no 
Son to keep my Name in Remembrance: And he called the Pillar after 
his own Name, and it is called to this Day Ab/alom's Place.” It is probable 
alſo, that the Pillars of the Sons of Seth, mentioned by Joſephus, ( Antiq. 
Lib. 1. c. 2.) were of this Sort, The Pillars to be till found in Scotland, 
might have been likewiſe Places of Worſhip upon private Occaſions; of 
which there are alſo Inſtances in Scripture, Gen. XXVIII. Verſe 18. 
And Jacob ariſing in the Morning, took the Stone which he had laid 
under his Head, and ſet it up for a Monument, pouring Oil upon the Top 
of it. And he called the Name of the City Bethel, (i. e. the Houſe of God) 
which before was called Luza.” From this Paſſage it plainly appears, that 
Jacob's Stone was erected for a double Purpoſe; one temporary, as a Li- 
bation of Thankſgiving; and the other perpetual, as a Monument of 
his Viſion to remain to Poſterity. There is therefore great Reaſon to be- 
lieve that the Children of the Diſperſion carried with them the ſame Ob- 
ſervances into the ſeveral Quarters of the World in which they ſettled; 
ſince we yet find ſuch Numbers of theſe Stones in different Parts, corre- 

ſponding 
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Dark as the ſhow'ry Clouds that Weſtward riſe, 
Before a Storm, and blacken Half the Skies ; 
Loud 


ſponding to the Deſcription given by the. Scripture, of thoſe in Syria and 
Paleſtine; which, in the patriarchal Times, were the approved Modes of 
divine Worſhip ; the ſacred Writings being full of local Conſecrations, of 
Oblations, of Sacrifices offered, and of Covenants ſtipulated, in this Man- 
ner, between God and Man. In Proceſs of Time, the Uſe of them, as 
Memorials of Things ſacred, was forgot; for Mankind converted them 
into Objects of Superſtition, and by Degrees planted Groves on high Places, 
and built Temples for the Purpoſes of idolatrous Worſhip. Wherefore 
God, even in the Days of Moſes, gives politive Order to the Jews, not to 
adore thoſe Pillars. (Levit, XXVI. Verſe 1.) © You ſhall not make to 
yourſelves any Idol or graven Thing, neither ſhall you erect Pillars, or ſet 
up a remarkable Stone in your Land to adore it, for I am the Lord your 


God.” See Antiquit. of Ireland, tranſlated by Walter Harris, Eg. Chap. 16 


V. 206. Dark as the ſhow'ry Clouds, Tc.) Every Country has a Scenery 
peculiar to itſelf; and the Imagery of a good Poet will exhibit it. For, as 
he copies after Nature, his Alluſions will of Courſe be taken from thoſe 
Objects which he ſees around him, and which have often ſtruck his Fancy. 
For this Reaſon, in order to judge of the Propriety of poetical Imagery, 
we ought to be, in ſome Meaſure, acquainted with the Natural Hiſtory of 
the Country where the Scene of the Poem is laid. The Introduction of 
foreign Images betrays a Poet, copying not from Nature, but from other 
Writers. Hence ſo many Lions, and Tygers, and Eagles, and Serpents, 
which we meet with in the Similes of modern Poets; as if theſe Animals 
had acquired ſome Right to a Place in poetical Compoſitions for ever, 

Dy „ becauſe 
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Loud as a hundred Mountain Currents pour, 
That tumbling down the Rocks confus'dly roar; 
210 Around Fingal, his Summons when they heard, 
The Caledonian Forces ſwift repair'd. 
His well-known Voice was pleaſant to their Ears ; 
Oft had it calld them to the. Fight of Spears, 
When he himſelf, the Partner of their Toils, 
2715 To Conqueſt led them, and enrich'd with. Spoils. 


Charm'd with the gen'rous Ardour they expreſs'd, 
The King advancing thus the Hoſt addreſs'd. 
Ye 


becauſe employed by ancient Authors. They employed them with Pro- 
priety, as Objects generally known in their Country; but they are abſurdly 
uſed for Illuſtration by us, who know them only at ſecond Hand, or by 
Deſcription. To moſt Readers of modern Poetry, it were more to the 
Purpoſe to deſcribe Lions or Tygers by Similes taken from Men, than to 
compare Men to Lions. Offan- is very correct in this particular. His 
Imagery is, without Exception, copied from that - Face of Nature, which 
he ſaw before his Eyes; and by Conſequence may be expected to be lively. 
We meet with no Grecian or Italian Scenery; but with the Miſts, and 
Clouds, and Storms of a northern and mountainous Region. . 
| nds V. 233-- 
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220 


225 


Ye Children of the Storm! to Battle pour, 

Now unconſtrain'd, and bathe your Swords with Gore. 
The Glory of this Day to Gaul! yield; 

Beneath his Conduct boldly take the Field, 


While I, a Witneſs of your matchleſs Might, 


Shall view the Conflict from yon neighb'ring Height; 
And brandiſhing in Air my glitt'ring Blade, 


Be near to help you in the Hour of Need. 
But may you want no Help, while Morni's 8on, 
The firſt of mighty Warriors, leads you on; 


Who is this Day to conquer in my Right, 


That future Bards his Actions may recite. 


230 But O ye Ghoſts of ancient Chiefs, that dwell 


On lofty Cromla, and the T empeſts ſwell ! 
Convey with. Joy to your empyreal: Hall, 
Thoſe of my People that are doom d to fall; 
| mY And 


V. 232. Convey with Foy to your empyreal Hall, Sc.] The Celtic Nations 
had ſome Ideas of Rewards, and perhaps of Puniſhments after Death. 


Thoſe 
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And let them peaceful on your Mountains ſtay, 
23 35 Till Lend's Blaſt can waft them o'er the Sea ; ; 


That, bright deſcending from the Clouds of Air, 
They may hereafter to my Dreams repair. 


Young Fillan ! Oſcar of the dark-brown Hair | 
And beauteous Ryno with the pointed Spear 

240 This Day with Gaul to War I ſend you forth; 
His Deeds behold, and imitate his Worth. 


Like 


Thoſe who behaved, in Life, with Bravery and Virtue, were received with 
Joy, in the airy Halls of their Fathers; but the dark in Soul, to uſe the 
Expreſſion of the Poet, were ſpurned away from the Habitations of Heroes, to 
wander on all the Winds, From what Fingol ſays here, we may likewiſe 
gather, that the Souls of thoſe who fell, or died in a foreign Land, were 
in an unſettled State, till ſuch Time as a favourable Wind tranſported them 
into their awn Country. Another Opinion which prevailed in thoſe Times, 
tended noc a little to make Individuals emulous to excel one another in 
martial Atchievements. It was thought, that, in the Hall of Clouds, every 


one had a Seat, raiſed above others, in Go es as he excelled them in 
Valour when he lived, WEL 
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245 


250 


255 


Like his in Battle let your Swords deſcend, 

Like him Deſtruction through yon Hoſt extend: 
Your Father's Friends preſerve from hoſtile Rage, 
And chiefly thoſe enfeebled now by Age. 

Should here in Inisfail my Sons be ſlain, 

Fingal behind them will not long remain ; z 


For ſoon muſt come the Time, when cold and pale, 


We ſhall together on the Tempeſt fail, 


And o'er the barren Hills of Cong fly, 


By rapid Whirlwinds borne along the Sky. 


Thus having bid them Morni” s Son WP. . 
He ſtrode majeſtic from the Field away. 
As, dark receding from the riſing Morn, 


A Cloud of Thunder to dente Weſt i is borne, | 


su rroun ded 


V. 254. As, Fe" receding from the ite Morn, Ge) 2 King's 8 ; 
treat from the Field is no leſs glorious than his firſt Appearance and 


Advance 


260 


265 
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Surrounded with the Lightnings of the Sky, 

That ſhoot by Fits their fiery Beams from high; 

So clad in Arms, that caſt a dreadful Light, 

The King of Morven ſlow retires from Fight. 
Two Spears are in his Hand, while, white as Snow, 
Upon the Winds his Locks incumbent flow: 

Three Bards, ſelected from the tuneful Train, 

With aged Steps, attend him from the Plain: 


The King precedes, and anxious for his Friends, 


Looks often back as he the Hill aſcends; 
Till, plac'd aloft on Cromlas rocky Brow, 
Which far oerlook d th' extended Heath below, 

He 


Advance to War. The Compariſon introduced is noble and ſublime in 
the whole Circle of Nature another could not be found, that impreſſes a 
better Idea of the Splendour of his Armour, and the majeſtic Manner of 


his going off. His looking ſo often back, ſhews the tender Regard he had 


for his People; and the glittering of his Sword, raiſes Senſations of Terror 
in a Mind already agitated with the Thought of ſeeing two warlike Nations 
on the Point of meeting in Battle. 4 
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He ſtood, and wav'd his Sword, 'which, as he turn'd, 
In flaming Circles, like a Light'ning burn'd. 


270 joy roſe in O ars Face, when he beheld N 
Fingal to Marni's Son reſign the Field: 
HA + The 


V. 270. Joy roſe in Oſcar's Face, &c.] In the natural Repreſentation 
of human Characters, there can be no Doubt but Homer excels all the 
- heroic Poets who have ever wrote. But though Oſian be much inferior to 
Homer in this Article, he will be found to be equal at leaſt, if not ſuperior, 
to Virgil; and has given all the Diſplay of human Nature which: the ſimple 
Occurrences of his Times could be expected to furniſh. No dead Unifor- 
mity of Character prevails in Fingal; but, on the contrary, the principal 
Characters are not only clearly diſtinguiſhed, but ſometimes artfully con- 
traſted, fo as to illuſtrate each other. Qffar's Herdes are, like Homer's, all 
brave; but their Bravery, like Homer's too, is of different Kinds. For 
inftance, the prudent, the fedate, the modeſt and circumſpect Connal, is 
finely oppoſed: to the preſumptuous, raſh, over-bearing, but gallant and 
generous Calmar. Calmar hurries Cuthullin into Action by his Temerity 
and when he ſees the bad Effect of his Counſels, he will not ſurvive the 
Diſgrace, Connal, like another Ulyſſes, attends Cutbullin to his Retreat, 
counſels and comforts him under his Misfortune. The fierce, the proud, 
and high-ſpirited Swaran, is admirably contraſted with the calm, the mo- 
derate, and generous Fingal. The Character of Oſcar is a favourite One. 
The amiable Warmth of the young Warrior in this Place; his eager Impe- 
tuoſity in the Day of Action; his Paſſion for Fame; his Submiſſion to his 
2 | Father; 


* 
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The ardent Tranſport of a martial Heart, 
Glow'd on his Cheek, and made the Tears to ſtart: 


While like a Beam of Fire the Sword he ſhook, 
275 His Sire he fought in Haſte, and ſmiling ſpoke. 


O Ruler of the ſtormy Fight of Spears 
Lo! where on Cromla's Side the King appears! 
He leaves the War to Gaul, do thou the ſame, 
Retire like him, and give me Offan's Fame. 
280 But ſhould I, vanquiſh'd in a foreign Land, 
Enhance the Glory of ſome ſtronger Hand, 
Let To/car's Daughter the ſad Story know ; 
And ſhould Affliction rack her Breaſt of Snow, 
5 A kind 
Father ; his Fenderneſs for Malvina; are the droits of a maſterly Pencil : 
the Strokes are few; but it is the Hand of Nature, and attracts the Heart. 
Offan's own Character, the old Man, the Hero, and the Bard all in one, 


preſents to us, through the whole Work, a moft reſpectable and venerable 
Figure, which we nn. comtemplate with Pleafure. oa pr. a 


V. 286. 


A kind Protector, and a Parent prove, 

285 To that dear lonely Sun-beam of my Love: 
Who now perhaps, impatient of Delay, 
Looks from ſome Rock that overhangs the Sea; 
And, while the Blaſt divides her flowing Hair, 
For abſent Oſcar ſheds a tender Tear. | 

290 Appeaſe the Anguiſh of her troubled Mind ; 
Inform her that I ride the paſſing Wind, 


A penſive, lonely, melancholy Form, 


Till ſhe hereafter meets me in the Storm. 


80 


V. 286. Who now perhaps, Sc.] The Apoſtrophe, or beſtowing a mo- 
mentary Preſence to a Perſon abſent, or dead, is a Figure frequently to be 
met with in Ofian. At the End of the Firſt Book, I remarked a very 
beautiful One of Cutbullin to Bragela. This of Oſcar to his beloved Mai- 
vina is likewiſe very fine. Juſt ready to engage the Enemy, and uncertain 
whether he ſhall ever return, he, in the moſt pathetic Manner, recommends 
to his Father the Care of his Miſtreſs; but the Moment he mentions her 
Name, he immediately fancies he beholds her on the Sea Coaſt looking 
towards Ireland, and weeping for his Abſence. When, as if already ſlain, 
he begs of Offian to conſole her, to inform her that his Ghoſt wanders in 
the Air, where he ſhall remain forlorn till ſhe ſhall join him. 


V. 306. 


295 


300 


305 
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So ſpoke the mournful Youth --- I then begun --- 
Let no ſuch gloomy Thoughts alarm my Son : 
For him are yet decreed a Length of Days, 
And he ſhall live his Father's Tomb to raiſe ; 
Yet dare I not alone (forgive my Fears) 
Expoſe to Lochlin's Rage thy tender Years, 
Unleſs myſelf attend, with Sword and Shield, 
To guard thee through the Dangers of the F ield; 
That thus inſtructed by a Father's Hand, 
Thou may ſt be taught to combat and command. 
But ſhould 1 fall, in Battle overcome |! 
Remember to depoſite in my Tomb, 
This Bow, this Fauchion, and this Horn; then raiſe 
A Stone to mark the Place in after Days. 


T leave 


V. 306. Then raiſe A Stone to mark the Place in after Days.] Fhere are 
ſtill ſome Stones to be ſeen in the North, which were erected as Memorials 


of ſome remarkable Tranſactions of the ancient Chiefs. There are generally 
found, beneath them, ſome Piece of Arms, and a Bit of half-burned Wood. 


The Cauſe of * the laſt there is not mentioned in Tradition. The 


Cuſtom 
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I leave behind no helpleſs Wife, to ſhare 
The pious Duties of thy filial Care, 
For 


Cuſtom of raiſing a Stone, in Places where Perſons of Diſtinction fell, has 
come down to our Days. I am told there is yet to be ſeen, near the Paſs 
of Killicrankie, one erected for the gallant Viſcount Dundee, who was killed 
in the Moment of Victory. Doctor Pitcairn, one of the firſt of modern 
Latin Poets, wrote the following Epitaph "on him. 
Nine Scatorum, potuit quo ſaſpite ſolo 
Libertas patriæ ſalva fuiſſe tue : 
Te moriente, nquos accepit Scotia caves, 
Accepit que novos, te moriente, Deos. 
Na tibi ſupereſſe negat, tu non potes illi: 
Ergo Caledoniæ nomen inane vale. 
Tuque vale, gentis priſce fortiſime ductor, 
Ultime Scotorum, ove. ultime Grame, vale. 


Tranſlated thus. by Mr. Dryden, one of the belt, if not the very beſt, of 
Engliſh Poets. 


Oh laſt and beſt of Scots! who didſt maintain 
Thy Country's Freedom from a foreign Reign. 
New People fill the Land, now thou art gone, 
New Gods the Temples, and new Kings the Throne. 
Scotland and thou did in each other live, 
Nor couldſt thou her, nor could ſhe thee ſurvive. 
Farewel, who dying didſt ſupport her State, 
And cauldſt not fall but in thy Country's Fate. 


. v. 313. 
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310 For her I brought from Lego's ſable Wave, 


Has now, long ſince, been in the ſilent Grave. 


Such were our Words, and more we had rejoin'd, 


But Gawu/'s loud Voice came growing on the Wind. 


His dazzling broad Sword brandiſhing in View, 


315 To Death and Wounds the Hero forward flew. 
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V. 313. But Gaul's loud Voice came growing on the Wind.] It was the 
Cuſtom of the Celtæ to attack with loud and terrible Qutcries, in order to 
intimidate the Enemy; a Practice prompted by Nature, and formerly uſed 
by many Nations. It was not deſpiſed even by the Romans; for Cato the 
Elder was wont to ſay, that he had obtained more Victories by the Throats 

of his Soldiers, than by their Swords; and Cz/ar applauds his own Soldiers, 
above thoſe of Pompey, for their warlike Shouts. Eagerneſs to engage is 
vented in loud Cries: And the Effects are excellent: They redouble the 
Ardour of thoſe who attack, at the ſame Time that they ſtrike Terror into 
the Enemy. | 
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V. 314. His dazzling broad Sword brandiſbing in Viet. ] It was the con- 
ſtant Practice of the Highlanders to ruſh upon the Enemy, threatening, and 
ſhaking their Swords, to terrify them, as they ran on. This Method made 
their Onſets in 1745, very formidable to the Enghſh. © As an Army 

cannot conſiſt of Philoſophers, a Panic is eaſily excited by any unwonted 
Mode of Annoyance. New Dangers are naturally magnified; and Men 
M m accuſtomed 
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We ſwiftly follow'd, pouring o'er the Plain, 
And ruſh'd with Shouts upon the hoſtile Train. 


As round an oO Rock's obdurate Sides, 
| Daſh with tremendous Roar the ſtormy Tides ; 
320 The Rock remains immoveable, and braves 
The ineffectual Fury of the Waves. 
80 
accuſtomed only to exchange Bullets at a Diſtance, and rather to hear their 
Enemies than fee them, are diſcouraged and amazed when they find them- 


ſelves encountered Hand to Hand, and catch the Gleam of Steel flaſhing 
in their Faces.” Johnſon's Journey to the Weſtern Rande. 


V. 218. As round an vozy Rock's obdurate Sides, Sc.] This is a noble 
Compariſon, and greatly heightens the Deſcription immediately following, 
which is remarkably ſublime, collecting together in the feweſt Words all 
the Circumſtances the moſt intereſting, and beſt calculated to give the 
Subject an Air of Grandeur. Lord Kames, in the Elements of Criticiſs, 
(Chap. IV. On Grandeur and Sublimity.) ſays, that the capital Rule for 
reaching the Sublime is, to preſent thoſe Parts or Circumſtances only Which 
make the greateſt Figure, keeping out of View every Thing low or trivial; 
for the Mind, elevated by an important Subject, cannot, without Reluc- 
tance, be forced down to beſtow any Share of its Attention upon Trifles. 
Longinus exemplifies this Rule, by a Compariſon of two Paſſages. As 
many Readers are unacquainted with the dead Languages, and the Originals 

would 
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So theſe attack d, ſo thoſe the Charge ſuſtain'd, 


And hizzing Darts an iron Tempeſt rain'd ; 
Swords wav'd in Air, or met with clanging Sound, 
325 Heaps fell on Heaps, and Slaughter bath'd the Ground; 
| For 


would ſwell this Note too much, I ſhall here give them only in Engliſh. 
The firſt is a Fragment of an old Poem, thus tranſlated by Pope. 


Ye Pow'rs, what Madneſs! how on Ships ſo frail, . 
(Tremendous Thought !) can thoughtleſs Mortals ſail ? 
For ſtormy Seas they quit the pleaſing Plain, 

Plant Woods in Waves, and dwell amidſt the Main. 

Far o'er the Deeps (a trackleſs Path) they go, 

And wander Oceans, in Purſuit of Woe. 

No Eaſe their Hearts, no Reſt their Eyes can find, 

On Heav'n their Looks, and on the Waves their Mind; 
Sunk are their Spirits, while their Arms they rear, 
And Gods are weary'd with their fruitleſs Pray'r. 


The other, from Homer, is thus tranſlated by the ſame. 


Burſts as a Wave that from the Cloud impends, 
And ſwelPd with Tempeſts on the Ship deſcends; 
White are the Decks with Foam; the Winds aloud 
- Howl o'er the Maſts, and ſing through every Shroud : 
Pale, trembling, tir'd, the Sailors freeze with Fears, 
And inſtant Death on ev'ry Wave appears. | 
| Iliad, XV. 
M m2 7 In 
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For Foot to Foot, and Man with Man engag d, 


From Wing to Wing at once the Battle rag d. 
Not with more Noiſe a hundred Hammers light 
Upon the ſparkling Steel with all their Weight, 

- Than fell the Strokes ; loud rung the batter'd Shields, 
And act Clamours fill'd the echoing Fields. 


Gaul, like a Whirlwind that on Ardven blows, 
Plunging amidſt the thickeſt of the Foes, 


Bore down oppoſing Ranks, the Phalanx tore, 
335 And ſteep'd the Heath in Deluges of Gore. 
| | No leſs impetuous, Swaran in his Ire 


Laid Morven waſte, deſtructive as a Fire, 


'T hat 


In the latter Paſſage, the moſt ſtriking Circumſtances are ſelected iq fill the 
Mind with Terror and Aſtoniſnment. The former is a Collection of mi- 
nute and low Circumſtances, which ſcatter the Thought, and make no 
Impreſſion: it is at the ſame Time full of verbal Antitheſes, and low Con- 
ceit, extremely | 1 88 in a Scene of Diſtreſs. 


v. 337. 
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That loudly roaring ſpreads before the Breeze, 
Conſumes the Deſert, fires the crackling Trees, 


340 And ſets the Heath of Gormal in a Blaze. 
80 


V. 337. Deſftruftive as a Fire, Sc.] Homer has many Similes of this 
Kind; I ſhall take the Liberty to tranſcribe two remarkably beautiful and 
grand, The firſt is from the 2oth, the ſecond from the 21ſt Book of the 
Iliad. X 

Qs d avapaydrt Babs dye beo, mop V. 490. 
Olpeog ataxtoo, Rehe M ura Uxn, 
Idvru Te xAovewv aveuo; PAdya enwuPater 
"Ng oye drm gb, ow eyxer. — 


As when a Flame the winding Valley fills,. 
And runs on crackling Shrubs between the Hills, 
Then o'er the Stubble up the Mountain flies, 
Fires the high Woods, and blazes to the Skies, 
This Way and that, the ſpreading Torrent roars ; 
So ſweeps the Hero through the waſted Shores. 
Popx. 


'Ng d ore namve; iav eig oõpav ei ina | V. 522. 
Atos aibouevoio, beav ds & umi cevinxe* 
ai d Sonre movov, Tonnvios Te xn tne 


As when avenging Flames, with Fury driv'n 
- On guilty, Towns exert the Wrath of Heav'n, 
I The pale Inhabitants, ſome fall, ſome fly ; 
And the red Vapours purple all the Sky, 5 
8 Pope, 
= V. 352. 
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So theſe undaunted Chiefs --- No Tongue can tell 
What mighty Numbers in their Fury fell. 


— 


Where rag'd the Tumult of the wild Diſcord, 
Amidſt a thouſand roſe and fell my Sword; 
345 While youthful O/car, ardent at my Side, 
Dealt Blow for Blow, and ſpread the Slaughter wide. 
My Soul rejoic'd in Secret, as his Blade 
Flam'd o'er the growing Mountains of the Dead. 


350 And broke at length through Locblin's deep Array, 
Who routed fled before us in Diſmay. 
Loud as the Roar the Voice of Thunder makes, 
When thro' the Clouds the forky Lightning breaks ; 


What Valour could, we both perform'd that Day, | 


With 
V. 352. Loud as the Roar, &c.) Offian, to give the Idea of an Army 

in Flight, brings three Compariſons all in a Breath. Stones ruſhing down 
_ a ſteep Declivity ; the Noiſe Axes make in a Wood; and the Echoing of 
Thunder among the Hills. Though the Poet, in the Heat of Imagination, 
| | _ heaps 
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With ſuch a Noiſe along the Heath they flew ; 
355 So flam'd our Fauchions, and the hindmoſt flew. 
As in a Foreſt ſound the Wood-Men's Strokes, 
When their broad Axes fell the groaning Oaks : 
As Stones that riven from ſome Cliff on high, 
From Rock to Rock with Force reſiſtleſs fly: 

ac Thus 


heaps all the three indiſcriminately together, he certainly meant them to 
repreſent different Things. Thunder, the Noiſe made by the Enemy in 
their Flight; Stones bounding from Rock to Rock, the Swiftneſs with 
which they followed them; and the Sound of the Axes, the Force and 
Echo of their Blows in the Purſuit. I have endeavoured to preſerve the 
ſame Senſe in the Verſion; but was obliged to tranſpoſe the Similes. A 
Perſon fettered by Rhyme, without ſome ſuch Liberties, cannot in any 
Degree keep up to the Spirit of his Original. Homer compares the Claſh- 
ing of Swords in Battle, to the Noiſe .made by Labourers. cutting down 
Wood. 3 


Tay d' dere Jpurouwy avipay puny opupey . Iliad, XVI. V. 633. 
Odpecg &v Bnoong, exabey Je te er axon : 


As through the ſhrilling Vale, or Mountain-Ground, 
The Labours of the Wood-Man's Axe reſound; 
Blows following Blows are heard re-echoing wide, 
While crackling Foreſts fall on every Side. 


Popx. 
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360 Thus ſwiftly we purſu'd them o er the Heath, 
Wound follow'd Wound, and Death ſucceeded Death. 


But, while the Battle proſper d in our Wing 
The Scandinavians, headed by their King, 
Surrounded Gaul, and like the ſwelling Tides 

365 Of Iniftore, came pouring from all Sides. 

Fingal the Hero's Peril view'd with Fear, 

And half aroſe, and half aſſum'd his Spear; 

But ſtill in Hopes the Chief without his Aid 

Might overcome, he call'd his Bard and ſaid; 
370 Ulln! to yon deſponding Warrior go, 

Try what the Force of Eloquence can do ; 

Awake to Fame the drooping Heart of Gaul, 

The glorious Actions of his Race recal, 

And animate the yielding Fight with Song; 

375 Song fires the brave, and makes the Soldier ſtrong. 


The 
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The hoary Bard obey' d, and in theſe Words 
Urg'd to heroic Deeds the King of Swords. 
Son of the Chief of gen'rous Steeds ! be brave ; 
High-bounding King of Spears! thy People fave ; 
380 Strong Arm in ev'ry Peril of the Field! 
Undaunted Heart that knows not how to yield! 
Commander of the pointed Arms of Death | 
Or fell yon Ranks, or drive them o'er the Heath : 


Let 


V. 378. Son of the Chief of gen'rous Steeds! Sc.] The War-Song of 
Ullin varies (ſays Mr. Macpherſon) from the reſt of the Poem, in the Ver- 
ſification. It runs down like a Torrent, and conſiſts almoſt entirely of 
Epithets. The Cuſtom of encouraging Men in Battle with extempore 
Rhymes, has been carried down almoſt to our own Days. Several of theſe 
War-Songs are extant; but the moſt of them are only a Group of Epithets, 
without Beauty or Harmony, utterly deſtitute of poetical Merit. The 
Scandinavians had likewiſe the ſame Practice; their Scalds were frequently 
employed in animating the Troops before a Battle. Hacon, Earl of Norway, 
in his famous Engagement againſt the Warriors of Jomſburg, had five ce- 
lebrated Poets, each of whom ſung an Ode to the Soldiers ready to engage. 
Saxo Grammaticus, deſcribing a Battle between Valdemar and Sweno, men- 
tions a Scald belonging to the former, who, advancing to the Front of the 
Army, reproached the latter in a pathetic Ode as the Murderer of his own 
Father. | | 

Nn V. 385. 
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Let no white Sail of Lochlin's Fleet eſcape, 'T 
385 To bound on Iniftorès dark-rolling Deep. 
Bright as the Flame of Death, above the Field, 
Diſplay the blazing Terror of thy Shield ; 
Dire 


V. 385. To bound on Iniſtore's dark. rolling Deep.) The Orkney Iflands. 
'Theſe, until the Year 1648, made a Part of the Daniſb Dominions. Their 
ancient Language, of which there are yet ſome Remains among the Natives, 
is called the Norſe; and is a Dialect, not of the Celtic, but of the Scandi- 
navian Tongue. The Manners and the Superſtitions of the Inhabitants, 
are quite diſtin& from thoſe of the Highlands, and the Weſtern Illes of Scot- 
land. Their ancient Songs too, are of a different Strain and Character, 
turning upon magical Incantations and the Evocations of the Dead, which 
were the favourite Subjects of the old Runic Poetry. They have many 
Traditions among them of Wars in former Times with the Inhabitants of 
the Veſtern lands. There are ſome Ruins and circular Pales of Stone ftill 
remaining, to which a Degree of ſuperſtitious Regard is annexed, and 
which retain, to this Day, the Name of Loda or Loden. They ſeem to 
have differed materially, in their Conſtruction, from thoſe Druidical Mo- 
numents which remain in Britain, and the Weſtern Iſles. The Places of 
Worſhip among the Scandinavians were originally rude and unadorned. 
In after Ages, when they opened a Communication with other Nations, 
they adopted their Manners and built Temples. That at Up/al, in Sweden, 
was amazingly rich and magnificent. Harguin, of Norway, built one near 


Drontbeim, little inferior to the former; and it went always under the Name 
of Loden. | 


V. 401. 


— r as 


Dire as the ſparkling Meteor of the Night, 

Whirl round thy Sword, and ſtrike with all thy Might; 
390 Then raiſe thy Arm, like Thunder be each Stroke, 

Thine Eyes like Fire, thy Heart of ſolid Rock: 

Son of the Chief of gen'rous Steeds 1 employ 

Thy utmoſt Strength, cut down the Foe --- deſtroy. 


The Hero, animated by this Song, 

395 Once more ruſh'd furious midſt the hoſtile Throng. 
But Swaran came with Battle o'er the Field, 

He aim'd at Gaul, and cut in two his Shield: 
The Chief repuls'd, ſtept back; the Hoſt he led, 
With Terror ſtruck, precipitately fled, 


400 Now dreadful in his Wrath Fingal aroſe, 
And ſhouting thrice, advanc'd to meet the Foes ; 
His 


Vi. 401. And ſhowing thrice, advanc'd to meet the Foes.) The Circum- 
ſtance of Fingal's ſhouting thrice, with the Effect it had upon the two 
| Nnꝛ Armies, 
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His Voice, repeated thrice by Cromla's Hill, 
Made Lochlin ſtart, and Morven's Sons ſtand ſtill; 


Who, conſcious of their ignominious Flight, 


405 Glow'd at the Thought, and fixt on Earth their Sight. 


As from the Mountains, to the ſilent Plain, 
Slow ſails a Cloud in Summer's ſultry Reign; 
When ſpent with Heat appear the drooping Flow'rs, 
And Earth burnt up expects refreſhing Show' rs: 
410 So came the Monarch to relieve his Train, 


And render'd Swaran's Hopes of Conqueſt vain : 


Who, 


Armies, has ſomething ſimilar to the Conſternation and Confuſion of the 
Trojans when they heard the Voice of Achilles, after the Death of Patroclus. 


Tis wiv untp TaPpov weyan' N Ticg *Axinnets* Iliad, XVIII. V. 228. : 
Tis T* exuxnbnoav Tedeg xaeiTor T ET ;XOUpor. | | | 


Thrice from the Trench his dreadful Voice he rais'd; 
And thrice they fled, confounded and amaz'd. 


Pope. 


.: Vs 410. So came the Monarch to relieve his T rain.] Homer's Art in mag- 
nifying the Character of Achilles has been univerſally admired, Offan 


certainly 
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Who, when he ſaw the mighty Chief advance, 


Ceas'd to purſue, and leaning on his Lance, 
Seem'd unreſolv'd awhile. Like ſome tall Oak, 


415 That had of old its Head by Lightning ſtruck, 
And 


certainly ſhews no leſs Art in aggrandizing Fingal. Nothing could be 
more happily imagined for the Purpoſe than the whole Management of this 
laſt Battle, wherein Gaul the Son of Morni beſeeches Fingal to retire, and 
leave to him and the other Chiefs the Honour of the Day. The Genero- 
ſity of the King in agreeing to this Propoſal; the Majeſty with which he 
retreats to the Hill, from whence he was to behold the Engagement, at- 
tended by his Bards, and waving the Lightning of his Sword ; his perceiv- 
ing the Chiefs overpowered by Numbers, but from an Unwillingneſs to 
deprive them of the Glory of Victory by coming in Perſon to their Affiſt- 
ance, firſt ſending Vin, the Bard, to animate their Courage; and at laſt, 
when the Danger becomes more preſſing, his riſing in his Might, and in- 
terpoſing, like a Divinity, to decide the doubtful Fate of the Day; are 
all Circumſtances contrived with ſo much Art, as plainly diſcover the Celtic 
Bards to have been not unpractiſed in heroic Poetry, Let it be likewiſe 
remembered, for the Honour of Qian, that Swaran on this Occaſion makes 
a much better Figure than Hector, who fairly takes to his Heels at the 
Approach of Achilles; and thus not only vilifies his own Character, but, 
in ſo doing, detracts from the Merit of his Conqueror. We may alſo ob- 


terve, that Fingal in this Attitude is compared to a Beam of Heaven; and 
Achilles to a blazing Fire, or the riſing Sun. 


V. 414. Like ſome tall Oak, &c.] Homer, in the 12th Book of the Thad, 
has a Compariſon of this Nature, Speaking of Polypetes and Leonteus, he 
ſays : 

— N; 
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And ſtands o'er Lubar's noiſy Stream reclin d, 
Its gray Moſs whiſtling to the paſſing Wind: 


So. 


Alr' avs10v jpijavouTt ual VETOV ur MANT, 
Pitnow peyaanor inveneers” apapuiar 


As two tall Oaks, before the Wall they riſe ; 
Their Roots in Earth, their Heads amidſt the Skies: 
Whoſe ſpreading Arms with leafy Honours crown'd, 
Forbid the Tempeſt, and protect the Ground; 
High on the Hills appears their ſtately Form; 
And their deep Roots for ever brave the Storm. 
ef Pore. - + 


This Simile has been imitated by Virgil, in the Ninth Book of the Eneis. 


Quales airie liquentia flumina circum, 
Sive Padi ripis, Atheſim ſeu propter amænum, 
Conſurgunt geminæ quercus, intonſaque cœlo 
Attollunt capita, et ſublimi vertice nutant. 


| | Thus two tall Oaks, that Padus Ranks adorn, 
Lift up to Heav'n their leafy Heads unſhorn; 
And overpreſs'd with Nature's heavy Load, 
Dance to the whiſtling Winds, and at each other nod. 
| my Dvpꝝw. 


V. 47. 
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So look d the King; till ſlowly wheeling round, 
He led his Troops to Lena's rifing Ground : 


420 There he again their broken Ranks reſtor d; 
And on the Hill the Gloom of Battle lower'd. 


Meanwhile Fingal amidſt his People ſhines 
Bright as a Beam from Heav'n, and all the Lines 
Swift traverſing, encourages each Band, 
425 And to the Enſigns iſſues this Command: 
Without Delay the royal Standards rer; 
Like Flames that on a hundred Hills appear, 
Let them conſpicuous wave on Lena's Wind, 
And of th' approaching Fight the Troop remind. 
Ye 


V. 427. Like Flames that on a hundred Hills appear.) Milton, in the 
Firſt Book of Paradiſe Loft, compares the Standard of Satan to a Meteor. 


Th' imperial Enſign, which full high advanc'd, V. 536. 
Shone like a Meteor ſtreaming to the Wind. 


V. 439. 
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430 Ye Sons of ſtormy Hills ! my Words obey, 
And we from Lochlin yet ſhall win the Day. 
Gaul, ſtrongeſt Arm of Death l be not diſmay'd ; 
Once more, | brave Connal ! brandiſh Sora's Blade; 
Young O/car of the future Fights proceed, 
435 And prove thy Actions worthy Trenmor's Seed ; 
But Dermid, more in martial Dangers tried, 


And Oſſian, King of Songs, keep near my Side. 


While thus his braveſt Chiefs the Monarch cheer'd, 
The Flag of Morven wide diſplay'd appear'd. 
440 Emboſs'd with Stars of Gold, it ſhone on high, 
Like the blue Concave of the nightly Sky ; 
And 
v. 439. The Flag of Morven wide diſplay'd appear d.] Fingal's Standard 
was diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Sun. beam; probably on Account of its 


bright Colour, and its being ſtudded with Gold. To begin a Battle is ex- 
preſſed, in old maßtion, By lifting of the Sun- beam. 


V. 456. 
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And ſounding on the Wind, redundant flew, 
The joyful Bands exulting at the View. 
Nor were the royal Colours ſpread alone, 

445 The diff rent Tribes raisd Pennons of their own, 
Which now unfurl'd refulgent ftream'd in Sight, 
While dark. behind the Nations move to Fight. 
Fingal, obſerving that the Foe poſſeſs d 
The higher Grounds, his Heroes thus addreſs d: 

450 Behold how Locblin's gloomy Ranks divide 
Like broken Clouds they line the Mountain's Side. 

So when the rapid Flames, by Tempeſts drove, 


Have damag'd in their waſteful Courſe the Grove, 


The Skies are ſeen between the naked Boughs, 
455 And red behind the paſſing Meteor glows. 
But of my Friends; let each in War defy 

A Chief of thoſe, who frown ſo ſtern on high ; 

| Then 


V. 456. But of my Friends, let each in War defy, &c.] Fingal diſplays 
5 On. 1 every 


Then ſhall of yonder Hoſt but few remain, 
To bound o'er Iniftore's dark Waves again. 


460 When Morni's 8on Myſelf will undertake | 
The ſev'n tall Chiefs from Lano's miſty Lake. 
Let nifore's dark Tyrant, Oſcar ſaid, 
Come on, and prove the Son of Oſſian's Blade: 
If he's thy Choice, cried Connal Heart of Steel 2 
465 The King of Iniſcon this Arm ſhall feel: 
Then black-hair'd Dermid--- Mudar's Chief or I, 
On Lends Heath this Day ſhall vanquiſh'd lie. 


My 


every Talent of a great and wiſe Commander. He no ſooner joins the 
Army, than we ſee him immediately paſſing from Rank to Rank, turning 
them from Flight, and reſtoring their Order. He bids his Standard to be 
advanced againſt the Enemy, and calling the principal Officers by Name, 
promiſes, if they will only behave gallantly, ſtill to recover the Day. No- 
thing could more effectually contribute to inſure Succeſs, than making the 
Chieftains attack ſeparately at the Head of their own Diviſions ; whereby 
the Valour of each becoming conſpicuous, _ out of Emulation would be 
ſure to perform their deen. 


v. 476. 
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My Choice, though now ſo weak and void of Sight! 


Was to encounter Tor man's King in Fight; 
470 J promis'd to extend him on the Field, 
And bear triumphant off his dark- brown Shield. 


When ev'ry Chief had ſingled out his Man, 
The chearful Monarch with a Smile began. 
May all my People to their Wiſh ſucceed, 
475 And by their Hands the hoſtile Squadrons bleed, 
Fingal ſhall meet the King of Ocean's Rage: 


He ſaid, and gave the Signal to engage. 


Now, like a hundred diff*rent Winds that pour 
Swift from their Caves, and in the Valleys roar ; 
At 


V. 476. Fingal all meet the King of Ocean's Rage.] None of the Heroes, 
in their Choice, durſt preſume to oppoſe Saran; by which Offian pays a 
much higher Compliment to the Valour. of Fingal, than is done to that of 
Achilles by Homer, who makes ſeveral of his Heroes equal, if not even ſu- 
perior to Hector. | | V 
. V. 490. 
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480 At once, divided, dark, with deaf' ning Sound, 
Me all ruſh'd on, and Cromla echo d round. 
What Tongue can tell the Number of the Slain, 
When fierce in Fight we charg'd the adverſe Train? 
Our Arms prevail'd, the Scandinavian Ranks 
485 Before us fell, like Cona's tumbling Banks. 
To Vengeance fird, in Blood we bath'd our Hinds, 
And gave no Quarter to the routed Bands, 
But ſlaughter d all; till every Chief fulfll'd 
The Promiſe givn, and his Opponent killd. 


490 As we have fat converſing, lovely Dame 


By rapid Branns's hoarſe-reſounding Stream, 
My 


V. 490. As we have ſat conver/ing, lovely Dame ! Sc.] The Poet ad- 
dreſſes himſelf here to Malvina. The ſudden Tranſition from the Hurry 
and Carnage of Battle, to the peaceful placid Scene here deſcribed, is ſu- 
perlatively beautiful; and gives as much Pleaſure, as when in Muſic there 
is a ſudden Tranſition from rough and noiſy, to ſoft and tender Accords. 
Beſides, the Reader, by this Pauſe, is more ſenſibly ſtruck with the grand 
Compariſon of the violent Storm of Rain, Thunder, and Lightning which 
immediately follows. 

V. 498. 
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My Eyes have often on thy Boſom dwell'd 
With ſecret Pleaſure, as it gently ſwell'd, 
And match'd the Whiteneſs of the Plumes that deck 
495 The filver-breaſted Swan ; when on the Lake 
Above the curling Waves ſhe ſidelong fails, | 
And in her rufled Wing blows freſh the Gales. 
What Time thou haſt beheld the Sun, like Fire, 
(A Sign of Storms) behind his Cloud retire ; 


The 


V. 498. What Time thou haſt beheld the Sun, like Fire.] This Deſcription 
of the ſetting Sun, ſhews the Celtic Bard to have been verſed in the malig- 
nant Aſpects of that Luminary before a Tempeſt. Virgil, obſerving the 
different Signs that forebode Changes of Weather, remarks the ſame. 


Sol quoque et exoriens, et cum ſe condet in undas, 
Signa dabit : ---- 
— — ä Nam ſæpe videmus 
Ipfius in vultu varios errare colores : 
Cæruleus pluviam denunciat, igneus euros, 
Sin maculæ incipient rutilo immiſcerier igni, 
Omnia tunc pariter vento, nimbiſque videbis 
Fervere. RES 


Georgic, Lib. 1. 


Above 
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500 The Skies look wild, and o'er the Mountain's Head 
The ſtarleſs N ight her ſable Mantle ſpread; 
While in the Deſert hollow Guſts of Wind, 
Unfrequent blowing, tell the Storm's behind. 

| | Ang 


Above the reſt, the Sun, who never lies, 
Foretels the Change of Weather in the Skies: 
For oft we find him finiſhing his Race, 

With various Colours erring on his F ace; 

If fiery red his glowing Globe deſcends, 

High Winds and furious Tempeſts he portends. 
But if his Cheeks are ſwoln with livid blue, 

Hie bodes wet Weather by his wat'ry Hue. 

If duſky Spots are vary'd on his Brow, | 

And, ſtreak'd with red, a troubled Colour ſhow ; _ 
That ſullen Mixture ſhall at once declare 

Winds, Rain, and Storms, and elemental War. 


Davpzx. 


V. 302. While in the Deſert hollow Guſts of Wind, &c.] This is exactly 
the ſame, and might have been a Tranſlation of the Latin Poet. 
Continuo ventis ſurgentibus aut freta ponti- 
I ncipiunt agitata tumeſcere, et aridus altis 
Montibus audiri fragor, aut reſonantia longe -- 
_ Littora miſceri, et nemorum increbreſcere murmur. | 
| Georgic, Lib. 1. 


For 
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And now at once the ruſhing Show'rs deſcend, 
505 Loud Claps of Thunder the vaſt Concave rend, 
The 


For ere the riſing Winds begin to roar, 
The working Seas advance to waſh the Shore ; 
Soft Whiſpers run along the leafy Wood, 
And Mountains whiſtle to the murm'ring Fload, 


Drvypen. 


V. 504. And now at once the ruſhing Show'rs deſcend, Sc.] This ſudden 


burſting of the Storm has a fine Effect. All the Circumſtances of Oſfan's 
Compoſitions are favourable to the Sublime, more. perhaps than to any 
other Species of Beauty. Accuracy and Correctneſs; artful connected 
Narration; exact Method and Proportion of Parts, we may look for in 
poliſhed Times. The Gay and the Beautiful will appear to more Advan- 
tage in the Midft of ſmiling Scenery and pleaſurable Themes. But amidſt 
the rude Scenes of Nature, amidſt Rocks and Torrents, and Whirlwinds 
and Battles, dwells the Sublime. It is the Thunder and Lightning of 
Genius. It is the Offſpring of Nature, not of Art. It is negligent of all 
the leſſer Graces, and perfectly conſiſtent with a certain noble Diſorder, 
It aſſociates naturally with that grave and ſolemn Spirit, which diſtinguiſhes 
our Author. For the Sublime is an awful and ſerious Emotion ; and is 
heightened by all the Images of Trouble, and Terror, and Darkneſs. 


Ruit arduus ether, | 
Et pluvia ingenti ſata læta boumque labores 
Diluit. Implentur faſſæ, et cava flumina creſcunt 
Cum ſonitu, fervetque fretis ſpirantibus equor. 
Ipſe Pater, media nimborum in note, coruſed 
5 6 Fulmina 
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The diſtant Rocks with livid Lightnings glare, 
On Beams of Fire the Spirits dart through Air, 

EI And 


Fulmina molitur dextrd. Quo maxima mote 
Terra tremit : Fugtre fers et mortalia corda 

Per gentes humilis ſtravit pavor. Ille flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 
Dejicit: Ingeminant auſtri, et denſiſſimus imber: 
Nunc nemora ingenti vento, nunc littora plangunt. 


Georgic. Lib. 1. 


.. The lofty Skies at once come pouring down, | 

The promis'd Crop and golden Labours drown. 
The Dikes are filPd, and with a roaring Sound —_ 

The riſing Rivers float the nether Ground; 

And Rocks the bellowing Voice of boiling Seas rebound. 

The Father of the Gods his Glory ſhrowds, 

Involv'd in Tempeſts, and a Night of Clouds. 

And from the middle Darkneſs flaſhing out, 

By Fits he deals his fiery Bolts about. 

Earth feels the Motions of her angry God, t 


Her Entrails tremble, and her Mountains nod; 
And flying Beaſts in Foreſts ſeek Abode : 

Deep Horror ſeizes every human Breaſt, 

Their Pride is humbled, and their Fear confeſs'd ; 
While he from high the rolling Thunder throws, 
And fires the Mountains with repeated Blows : 
The Rocks are from their old Foundations rent; "Is 
The Winds redouble, and the Rains age 
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And ſwoln to Torrents down their echoing Hills 
With Rage impetuous burſt the roaring Rills. 
510 Such was the Noiſe and Tumult of the Fight, 
When overthrown we put the Foe to Flight. 
Why ſighs the Dame? Let Lochlin's Maids complain. 
That Day the People of their Land were {lain ; 
Our bloody Swords wav'd o'er them as they fled, 
515 And ſtrew'd the Heath with ghaſtly Heaps of Dead, 
But what avails the melancholy Thought, 
That I in Battle then the foremoſt fought ; 
| 3 Since 
The Waves on Heaps are dafh'd againſt the Shore, 


And now the Woods, ang now the Billows roar. 
| Davpen. 


The Tone of Mind produced by the Image of Jupiter, throwing down 
huge Mountains with his Thunderbolts, (which is hyperbolically ſublime, 
and even above any Thing: Qſſian ſays on the Subject) is ſo diſcordant to 
the Idea of Winds growling and Rains pouring down, which immediately 
follows, that Virgil has been cenſured for letting the Mind of the Reader 
fall by too ſudden a Tranſition z a Fault often attending a ftrained Eleva- 
tion, it being ſomewhat difficult, after ſuch a Flight, to deſcend ſweetly 
and eaſily to the ordinary Strain of the Subject. See Elements of Criticiſm. 
Chap. IV. Grandeur and Sublimity. | 


P p „ 
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Since now, of Kindred and of Sight depriv'd, 
I have the Vigour of thoſe Days ſurviv d? 
520 Malvina ceaſe, on me thy Tears beſtow, 

To weep. is all that Ofian can do now. 


On Lena ſtill. the Work of Death proceeds, 
By great Fingal an aged Warrior bleeds; 
12 ak 


V. 523. 55 K great Funn an aged Warrior Bleeds, &c] The Tncidents 
which Offan has choſen to diverſify his Battles, are intereſting, and never 

fail to awaken our Attention. Want of Particularity in the Wounds, and 
Diverſity in the Fall of thoſe that are ſlain, have been among the Objections 
ſtarted to the poetical Merit of his Poems. The Criticiſm is unjuſt, for he 
has introduced as great Variety of this Sort, as he with Propriety could 
within the Compaſs of ſo ſhort a Work. It is confeſſed, that Homer has a 
greater Variety of Deaths than any other Poet that ever appeared. His 
great Knowledge in Anatomy can never be diſputed 3 but I am far from 
thinking that his Battles, even with all their Novelty of Wounds, are the 
moſt beautiful Parts of his Poems. The human Mind dwells with Diſguſt 
upon a protracted Scene of Carnage; and though the Introduction of the 
Terrible is neceſſary to the Grandeur of heroic Poetry, yet it is evident, 
that a Medium ought to be obſerved. Beſides,” there is a particular Reaſon 


5 for the Poet's not ſpecifying many Deaths in this Battle; becauſe: Malvina 


is ſuppoſed to be preſent during the Recital of it, and a minute Detail of 


ſuch bloody Events could not poſſibly be agreeable to a Female Ear. 


523 


330 
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_ Gray-hair'd, extended in the Duſt he lies, 


And dying fixes on the King his Eyes. 7 
The Son of Combal, at a nearer View, A 
Too' late, the Features of the Vanquiſh'd 3 Sl 25 
And ſtopping ſaid: My Agandecca's Friend! 

From him who lov'd her haſt thou met thy End? 

I ſaw thee weep es, deaf to Nature's Call, 

Her cruel Father ftabb'd her in the Hall: 


Thou waſt a Foe to him who ſlew the Maid, 


535 


540 


But thy Benevolence is ill repaie. 
Raiſe, Ul raiſe, the Son of Machens Grave, ; 4s 
Give all the Honours which the Dead can have; ; 
The loftieſt Numbers of thy Harp awake, 1 
And ſing his Praiſe for Aandecca $ Sake! | 
For ſill my faithful Soul the Maid adores, 

Who darkly dwells c on Ardven 8 deſert t Shores, = = 


4 


Mean Time Cuthullin, —_ the Shouts ut F ht 


Alarm” d, forſook his Cave to view the Sight. 
 Ppe He 


— 
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545 


550 


555 


He Comal call'd and Carril as he paſe'd, 

Who hearing, took their aſpen Spears in Haſte, 

And join'd the Chief on Cromla's rugged Brow ; 
From whence they ſaw the mingled War below, 
Diſturb'd like Ocean, when the Winds prevail, 

And roll the Billows through the ſandy Vale. 


The Sight of Battle made Cuthullin glow 3 
A ſudden Darkneſs gather d on his Brow ; - 
Upon the Foe he fix'd his fiery Eye, 


And brandiſhing his Father's Sword on high, 


That Inſtant to the Charge had furious ran ; 
But Connal held him back, and thus began. 
Where, Son of Semo, would you madly go? 


Fingal already has ſubdu'd the Foe. 


He wants no Aid, himſelf the routed Hoſt 
| Drives like a Tempeſt ſcatter d to the Coaſt, 
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The Hero, by theſe Arguments with-held, 
Gave Way to Reaſon, and his Fury quell'd. 

560 Then thus to Carri/--- Go! the Monarch meet, 
And let thy Praiſes in his Ear be ſweet. 

When Locblin, like a Torrent after Rain, 
Has fall'n away, and headlong ſought the Main ; 
From me before the glorious Victor ſtand, 

565 And put the Sword of Caithbat in his Hand: 

For overcome, no more Cutbullin wields 


His Father's Arms, or ſhines in martial Fields. 


But, 


V. 565. And nut the Sword of Caithbat in bis Hand.] As it was probably 
at the Inſtigation of Finga/ that Cuthulin took upon him the Adminiſtration 
of Affairs during the Minority of Cormac, it was not proper he ſhould quit 
that Station without informing the King of it. Now fending his Sword, 
might poſſibly in thoſe Times, have been the Ceremony upon a Perſon's 
retiring from public Buſineſs; in the ſame Manner as it was the Cuſtom of 
every Warrior at a certain Age, or when he became unfit for the Field, to 
fix his Arms in the great Hall, where the Tribe feaſted upon joyful Occa- 
ſions. He was afterwards never to appear in Battle; and this Stage of 
Life was called the Time of fixing the Arms, © 


V. 568. 
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But, oh!] ye Ghoſts of Warriors ſlain! whoſe Forms 
Here dwell on Cromla, and direct the Storms! 
570 Be my Companions, when I weep alone 
In Tura's Cave, and echo Groan for Groan: 
For I no more muſt hold the firſt Command, 
Or from invading Foes protect the Land: 
My Fame hath vaniſh'd, like a Beam that's paſt, 
575 Like Mifts that fly before the Morning Blaſt, 
: | When ifluing from the Eaſt looks forth the Day, 
And tips the Mountain with a golden Ray. 
Ah! 


V. 568. But, ob! ye Ghoſts of Warriors flain! Sc.] In Cutbullin's Ex- 
"I prelſſions of Grief, in this. Place, we behold the Sentiments of a:Hero, 
generous but deſponding. The Situation is remarkably fine. Rouſed 
from his Cave by the Noiſe of Battle, he ſees Fingal on the Point of ob- 
taining a complete Victory. He is deſcribed as kindling at the Sight, and 
ready to ruſn on the Enemy, did not Comal ſtop him, by ſuggeſting, that 
Fingal had routed them already; and that he ought not, by the Show of 
ſuperfluous Aid, to deprive the King of any Part of a Victory, which was 
owing to him alone.  Cathullin yields to this generous Sentiment; but we 
ſee it ſtinging him to the Heart with the Senſe of his Diſgrace. 


============== Aſtuat ingens 
Ino in corde pudor, luctuſque, et conſcia virtus. 
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Ah! Connal, name not Arms; the very Name 
Is hateful now ----- Departed is my Fame. 
580 Remote from Wars, my Sorrows here ſhall flow, 
Till Death has put a Period to my Woe. 
Mourn, fair Bragela / for Cuthullin mourn, 


Who to Dunſcath muſt never more return. 


FINGAL, 
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Cor HULLI N and Connal ſill remain on the Hill. Fingal 


and Swaran meet ; the Combat is deſcribed. Swaran is 


overcome, bound and delivered over as a Priſoner to the Care 
of Offian and Gaul. Fingal, his younger Sons, and Oſcar, 
ſtill purſue the Enemy. The Epiſode of Orla, a Chief of 
Lochlin, is introduced, Fingal, touched with his Death, 


orders the Purſuit to be diſcontinued ; and calling his Sons 


together, is informed that Bus, the youngeſt of them, was 
killed. He laments his Death, hears the Story of Lamderg 
and Gelchoſſa, and returns towards the Place where he had 
left Swaran. Carril, who had been ſent by Cuthullin to 


congratulate Fingal, comes in the mean Time to Oſſian. 


The Converſation of the two Poets cloſes the Action of the 


Fourth Day. 


\ © wail'd in Bitterneſs of Soul the Chief; 
When Connal anſw'ring, thus allay'd his Grief, 
Why this Affliction, Ruler of the Carl 

When our Allies ſucceſsful are in War ? 


Thou 
V. 2. When Connal anſw'ring, &c.] The Poet, by. putting the Narra- | 1 
tion in the Mouth of Connal, who ſtill continued with Cuthullin on the Side 1 
of Cromla, gives Propriety to the Praiſes of Fingal. The Beginning of | l 


this Book, in the Original, ſays Mr. Macpherſon, is one of the moſt beau- 
tiful Parts of the Poem. The Verſification is regular and full, and agrees 


f Q 2 very 


7 
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5 Thou haſt been likewiſe brave, thy deathleſs N ame 
i Shall be in future Times the Talk of Fame. | 
Bragela often has her Hero hail'd, > 
Returning back victorious from the Field, 
Amidſt the Clamours of the Hoſt he led; 
10 When freſh from Slaughter, bis deſtrudive Blade 
Was ſtain'd with Blood of mighty Warriors ſlain, 
> Whoſe Tombs ynnumber'd mark the filent Plain. 
# What 


very well with the ſedate Character of Connal. No Poet, continues the 


ſame, has adapted the Cadence of his Verſe more to the Temper of his 
Speaker, than Offian has done. It is more than probable that the whole 


Poem was originally deſigned to be ſung to the Harp, as the Verſification 
is ſo various, and fo ſuited to the different Paſſions of the human Mind. 


V. 7. Bragela often has her Hero bail'd, Sc.] Though the Defeat of 
Cuthullin was entirely owing to his ſwerving from Connal's pacific Advice, 
yet the latter, generouſly paſſing over that, repreſents Affairs as on the 
Point of being. reinſtated by the Valour and Abilities of Fingal : then 
raiſes his Spirits by calling to Mind the Number and Greatneſs of his 
former Victories; which were the beſt Arguments that could be made uſe 


| of, to diſſipate the Melancholy of a Perſon, whoſe too great 2 of Ho- 


nour r dcealioned his N and Grief. 


* \ 


V. 22, 
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What muſt have been her Tranſports, when thy Praiſe 
The tuneful Bards recorded in their Lays? 


is But ſee, Cuthullin where the King below, 
Bright as a Beam of Fire, conſumes the Foe, 
His Strength. the Force of Lubar's Stream excels, 
Or midnight Winds, that howling from the Fells, 
Among the Hills of echoing Cromla blow, 
20 And in their Courſe the branchy Wood = low. 
lluſtrious King of Trenmor's noble Line 
Oer all the Rulers n af the North you ſhine : : 
The 


V. 22. Ofer all the Rulers of the North you ſhine, Sc.] In the Character 
of Fingal, Offian triumphs unrivalled : for we boldly defy all Antiquity to 
ſhew us any Hero equal to Fingal. Homer's Hector poſſeſſes ſeveral great 
and amiable Qualities; but Hector is a ſecondary Perſonage in the lliad, 
not the Hero of the Work. We ſee him only occaſionally ; we know 
much leſs of him than we do of Fingal, who, not only in this Epic Poem, 
but in Temora, and throughout the reſt of Offan's Works, is repreſented 
in that Variety of Lights, which give the full Diſplay of a Character. 
And though Hefor faithfully diſcharges his Duty to his Country, his 
Friends, and his Family, he is tinctured, however, with a Degree of the 
8 ſame 
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The Sons of Morven bleſs your happy Reign; 
When Battle calls, you lead them to the Plain, 
25 And firſt in Danger as the firſt in Sway, 
Your ſingle Valour often turns the Day. 
To you remoteſt Realms Obedience yield, 
And Armies tremble when the Sword you wield. 


? 


| Hfüffteus 


ſame ſavage Ferocity, which prevails among all the Homeric Heroes. For 
we find him inſulting over the fallen Patroclus with the moſt cruel Taunts, 
and telling him, when he lies in the Agony of Death, that Acbillis cannot 
help him now; and that in a ſhort Time his Body, ſtripped naked, and 
deprived of odr 8 ere ſhall be devoured by the Vultures. Whereas 
in the Character of Fingal, concur almoſt all the Qualities that can ennoble 
human Nature; that can either- make us admire the Hero, or love the 
Man. He is not only unconquerable in War, but he makes his People 
happy by his Wiſdom in the'Days of Peace. He is truly the Father of his 
People. He is known by the Epithet of Fingal of the mildeſt Lock; and 
diſtinguiſhed on every Occaſion by his Humanity and Generoſity. He is 
merciful to his Foes; full of Affection to his Children, and full of Concern. 
about his Friends. He is the univerſal Protector of the Diſtreſſed. His 
Fame is repreſented as every where ſpread; the greateſt Heroes acknow- 
ledge his Superiority; his Enemies tremble at his Name; and the higheſt 
Encomium that can be beſtowed on one whom the Poet would moſt exalt, 
is to ſay, that his Soul was like the Soul of Fingal. 


V. 42. 
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Illuftrious King of Trenmor's noble Line ! 


30 Ofer all the Rulers of the North you ſhine. 


But who fo dark, of more than mortal Force, 

Now tow'rds him bends the Thunder of his Courſe ? 
It muſt be Swaran ; who but him durſt ſtand 

The dang'rous Trial of ſo ſtrong a Hand? 


35 The dreadful Combat of the Kings ſurvey ! 


Such is the Toſſing of a ſtormy Sea, 

When two dark Spirits from their Clouds deſcend, 
And for the rolling of the Waves contend. 
The frighted Hunter hears the Noiſe they wake, 


5 40 And ſees on Ardven s Coaſt the We break. 


He ſcarce had ſaid, when fierce i in Arms oppos'd, 
| With threat'ning Cries, the Chiefs tremendous clos'd 


Amidſt 


V. 42. With ibreat' ning Cries, the Chiefs tremendous clos d, Sc.] In this 


Encounter of Fingal and Swaran, the Poet exerts himſelf in a very extra- 


ordinary 
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Amidſt their falling Men - Swift to and fro, 
Their flaſhing Swords dealt many a furious Blow, 

45 Which louder tell, than when with all their- Weight, 

The hundred Hammers of the Furnace light: 
The Clang of Armour echo'd to the Skies, 
And Fire in Sparkles darted from their Eyes. 
. 5 as 1 


ordinary Manner *. In reading the former Deſcriptions of Exploits at- 
chieved by ſecondary Characters, we can hardly conceive in what Manner 
the Poet will ſupport the Pre- eminence of his chief Hero, when he is in- 
troduced on the Scene: but when he makes his Appearance, we ſee with 
Aſtoniſhment, that the Bard has reſerved his chief Strength for the im- 
portant Occaſion, and raiſed ſuch a Climax as all Antiquity cannot parallel. 
We would deſire the implicit Admirers of Homer, to compare the Battle 
between Achilles and Hector, with the Deſcription of this Combat between 
Fingal and Swaran. Achilles throws his Spear at Hector, whom it miſſes ; 
and it is brought back to him by. Minerva. Hector launches his Spear at 
Achilles, but cannot penetrate his Shield. Then he draws his Sword, in 
order to attack the Grecian Hero, who kills him at one Thruſt, by direct- 
ing the Point of his Spear to that Part of the Neck which was left unco- 
vered at the Joining of the Armour. Theſe are the Minutiæ of Homer's 
Combat; which, in our Opinion, are much inferior, in Variation and 
Dignity, to theſe before us of the Scoztifh Bard. 


„ See the Critical Review, No. 72. for January 1762. 
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duch forceful Strokes unable to ſuſtain, 
50 At length their dark-brown Shields are cleft in twain, 
And broken Swords, unfaithful to their Hands, 
Bound from the Helms in Pieces oer the Sands, 
Though left unarm'd, enragd they forward flew, 
And graſp'd each other as if one they grew. 
55 Lock'd Arm in Arm, and panting Breaſt to Breaſt, 
With their large Limbs beneath at Diſtance plac'd, 
They ſtruggling ſtood : But ſoon, neglecting Skill, 
Eſſay d their utmoſt Strength. Then ſhook the Hill; 
Rocks 


V. 55. Lock'd Arm in Arm, and panting Breaſt to Breaſt, Sc.] This 
Paſſage reſembles one in the Twenty-third Book of the Iliad, where ax 
and Ulyſſes wreſtle at the Funeral Games, given by Achilles in Honour of 
Pairoclus. | 
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Rocks from their Places torn, came tumbling down, 
60 And the green - headed Buſhes fell o'erthrown. 

At laſt Fingal's ſuperior Force prevail d, 

And e bound a vanquiſh'd on the Field. 


Thus 


Cloſe lock'd above, their Heads and Arms are mix'd; 
Below, their planted Feet, at Diſtance fix'd ; 
Nou to the Graſp each manly Body bends, 
The humid Sweat from ev'ry Pore deſcends : 
Their Bones reſound with Blows : Sides, Shoulders, Thighs, - 
Swell to each Gripe, and bloody Tumours riſe. 
| Pope, 


V. 61. At laſt Fingal's ſuperior Strength prevail'd.] If it ſhould be aſked, 
whether it is probable that Fi ga could perform ſuch Actions as are here 
aſcribed to him, at an Age when his Grandlon, Oſcar, appears fit to bear 
Arms? we anſwer, that Fingal was but very young (Temora, Book the 
Fourth) when he took to Wife Ros-crana, who ſoon after became the Mo- 
ther of Offian. Offian was alſo very young when he married Everallin 
(Book the Fourth) the Mother of Oſcar. Tradition relates, that Fingal 
was but Eighteen Years old at the Birth of his Son Offian ; and that Offan 
was much about the ſame Age when Oſcar, his Son, was born. Now if 
we ſuppoſe Oſcar to be about Sixteen, the Age of Fingal, at the Time of 
his conquering Swaran, could not be more than Fifty-two Years. In thoſe 
of Activity and Health, the natural Strength and Vigour of Man was little 
or nothing abated at ſuch an Age; fo that there is -nothing improbable ir in 
the Aon of Fingal, as here related by Offian. 
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65 


70 


Thus have I ſeen on Cona heretofore, 
(For Cona now theſe Eyes behold no more!) 
Thus have I ſeen two ſhaggy Mounds up torn 
From their Foundations, and to Diſtance borne 
By the veſiſtleſs Fury of the Food: 
With all their moſs-grown Rocks and ng Woods 
Forc'd down the rapid Stream; they often met, | 
Till having reach'd the Vale, both overſet, 


And ſtopp'd, there fix :---For Ages to be ſeen 


A mighty Heap of Ruin on the Plain; 
Where falling from the Hills, the Streams divide, 


75 


And hoarſely murm' ring paſs on either Side. 


| The Son of Combal, of his Conqueſt proud, 
High o'er him ſtood, and call d his Sons aloud. 
Approach, ſaid he, and ſee upon the Ground, 
T he haughty King of Scandinavia bound. 


7 5 6.39 20 
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Fame boaſts not of the Hero's Strength in vain, 


80 *Tis like the thouſand Billows of his Vain; 


His Hand is taught to War, and proves his Birth 
Deriv'd from Monarchs once renown'd on Earth. 


With thee, great Gaul, the braveſt of the brave, 


And Offan King of Songs, I Swaran leave: 


85 Be to the Friend of Agandecca kind, 


And diſſipate the Sorrows of his Mind. 
. Both | | But 


V. 85. Be to the Friend of Agandecca kind, Sc.] The Manner in which 
Fingal ſpeaks here of Swaran, and his generous Behaviour towards him, 
is much more pleaſing and commendable than that of Achilles on the like 
Occaſion. ' When the dying Hector adjures him, by all that is dear to him, 
to accept of a Ranſom for his breathleſs Body, he not only refuſes his 
| Requeſt, in the moſt inſulting Terms, but even expreſſes a Wiſh, that his 
Stomach was ſtrong enough to allow him to eat the Corſe of his Enemy. 


A vag rug abr die jutvog nai Ours dien Iliad, XXII. v. 346. 
Qu dmroraανiα?Ee¶ Ugeca I ,˖iͤ . —— | | 
No Savages are more cruel than the Greeks and Trojans were, as generally 
deſcribed by Homer; Men butchered in cold Blood, Towns reduced to 
Aſhes, Sovereigns expoſed to the moſt humbling Indignities, no Reſpe& 
paid to Age or to Sex. The young Adraſtus (Iliad, VI.) thrown from his 
: 8 | Car, 


Book V. ELD Gas wa 
But O/car, . Fillan, and young Ryno, you, 
Who yet are ſwift of Foot, the Foe purſue ; 
For unmolefted they ſhall not retreat, 
9o Not till the Victory is quite compleat ; 
That thus their daring Fleets may bound no more, 
On the. dark-rolling Waves of Iniſtors. 


I be Sov reign ſpoke --- His Sons without Delay, 
O'er Lena ſwift as Lightning haſte away. 
037 247-0177 « F comin r 


Car, and lying on his Face in the Duſt, obtained Quarter from Menelaus. 
Aamemnon upbraided his Brother for Lenity: Let none from Deſtruc- 
tion eſcape, not even the liſping Infant in the Mother's Arms: All her 
Sons muſt with Num fall, and on her Ruins unburied remain.” He pierced 


the Suppliant with his e e his Foot on the . ud it 
Out. | 


. 
commands his Sons to purſue the Enemy, he means not aſſuredly, as ſome 
may miſrepreſent him, to order a- general. Slaughter of the Foes, and to 
prevent their ſaving themſelves by Flight ; but, like a wiſe General, he 
commanded his Chiefs to render the Victory complete, by a total Rout 
of their Army; that they might adventure no more for the * to fit 
out any Fleet againſt him, or his Allies. 
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95 He, like a Cloud of Thunder big with Rain, 


When Summer Heats are ſultry on the Plain, 
Mov” d flow behind : His Sword, a Beam of Light, 
Shone like the ſtreaming Meteor of the Night. 
The routed Army faw, and ſeiz d with Dread, 
x00 In Heaps on Heaps before confus dly fled. 
All fled but Orla, who devoid of Fear, 5 
Beheld the King of ſtormy Hills draw near. 
To whom Fingal --- Who by the falling Brook, 
| Stands like a Cloud? Dejected ſeems his Look! 
ae e ee e Vaſt 


V. 101. All fled but Orla, Sc.] Mr. Macpherſon informs us, that the 
Story of Orla is ſo beautiful and affecting in the Original, that many are in 
Poſſeſſion of it in the North of Scotland, who never heard a Syllable more 
of the Poem. It varies the Action, and awakes the Attention of the Reader 
when he expected nothing but Languor in the Conduct of ms 0 as 
the me Action v was over in the e e of Swear as." hy " 


V. og. To whom Fingal, G Lord 3 in the Elements of Criti 
Aim remarks, that Dialogue makes a deeper Impreſſion than Narration. | 
For in Dialogue, Perſcns expreſs their own Sentiments; in Narration, 

Sentiments 
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105 Vaſt on his Side the boſſy Shield appears, 
And like the Deſert Tree the Lance he bears. 
Though tall the Chief, and manly is his Stride, 
He ſtops, afraid to croſs the rapid Tide. 
Youth of the dark-brown Hair, are you of choſe 
110 Who follow n, and Fingal PRO ? 


Thus he- the Stranger anſwer'd -I belong 


To Lochlins Sons, and once my Arm was ſtrong |! 


But 


Sentiments are related at ſecond Hand. For that Reafon, Ariftotle, the 
Father of Critics, lays it down as a Rule, that, in an Epic Poem, the Au- 
thor ought to take every Opportunity of introducing his Actors, and of 
confining the narrative Part within the narroweſt Bounds. Homer under- 
ſtood perfectly the Advantage of that Method; and his Poems are both of 
them in a great Meaſure Dramatic. Lucan runs into the oppoſite Extreme; 
and is guilty of a ſtill greater Fault, in ſtuffing his Work with cold and 
languid Reflections, the Merit of which he aſſumes to himſelf, and deigns 
not to ſhare with his Actors. Nothing can be more injudiciouſly timed, 
than a Chain of ſuch Reflections, which ſuſpend the Battle of Pharſalia 
after the Leaders had made their e and the two Armies are r 


to engage. 
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But now my Conſort may her Lord deplore, 
Who never muſt behold his native Shore. 

| To 


V. 114. Who never muſt behold bis native Sbore] Though Mr. Mac- 
pherfon makes Orla here mention his Name, I have purpoſely avoided it, 
as more conſonant to ancient Cuſtom. He himſelf remarks, in another 
Place, that to tell one's Name to an Enemy, was reckoned, in thoſe Days 
of Heroiſm, a manifeſt Evaſion of fighting him for, if it was known that 
Friendſhip had ſubſiſted, of old, between the Anceſtors of the Combatants, 
the Battle immediately ceaſed, and the ancient Amity of their Forefathers 
was renewed. I Man who tells his Name to his Os was of old an igno- 
minious Term for a Coward. 


The ſame was uſual among the ancient Greeks ; for in Homer (Iliad, VI.) 
Diomed and Glaucus no ſooner become acquainted, though in the Heat of 
Battle, than they embrace each other with the greateſt Marks of Friend- 
ſhip ; and agree not to be Enemies -during the whole Courſe of the War, 
only becauſe their Grandfathers had been mutual Gueſts. Now I am 
ſpeaking of the Interview of Diomed and Glaucus, I cannot but obſerve the 
' ineffectual Manner in which Mr. Pope endeavours to excuſe Homer, for in- 
troducing the long Converſation of theſe two Heroes .in the Middle of an 
Engagement; by pretending that the Battle relaxed during the Abſence of 
Hector. Had that Chief been really victorious, a Relaxation would have 
been the natural Conſequence of his Abſence; but ſince we are informed 
the Grecian Army prevailed, and that Hefor's Return to the City, was in 
order to appaint a ſolemn Proceſſion of the Queen and Trejan Matrons to 
the Temple of Minerva, to entreat her to remove Diomed from the Fight; 
why were the Victors to remain all that Time inactive? Or, if the Trojans 
were not to quit the Field, why was not ſome Deity (with whoſe Agency 


the 
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To this Fingal --- Say, Youth of Ocean's Race, 
Or ſtand you there reſolv d on War or Peace? : 


Before you anſwer, well the Matter weigh, 


Nor hope in vain my Conqueſt to delay. 
The ſtrongeſt by this Arm are taught to bend ; 
I20 Be then more wiſe, ſubmit, and as a Friend, 
In Selma's Hall of Shells the Banquet ſhare, 
And on the deſert Hills purſue my Deer. 


No! 


the Poet makes free upon leſs important Occafions) brought down to their 
Aſſiſtance ? It would have anſwered the End as well, and been leſs excep- 
e than the e Colloquy of Diomed and Gleucus, 


V. 121. In Selma's Hall.] Selma, the Palace of Fingal, Rpnifits beautiful 

to behold, or a Place with a pleaſant or wide Proſpect. In early Times, 

they built their Houſes upon Eminences, to command a View of the 

Country, and to prevent being 1 885 8 of them, on 1 that Aecount, 
were called Selma. | | 


v. 121. In Selma's Hall of Shells the Banquet ſhare, c.] Thoſe among 
the Scots of former Generations 'who poſſeſſed the Wealth of the Times, 
maintained Dignity of Character, without Pageantry, Their Houſes were 
acceſſible to the Stranger and the Diſtreſſed. Though void of ſuperb De- 


corations and a dazzling Splendor, they were adorned with numerous Bands | | 
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No! Orla cried, thy Proffer I diſdain, - 
This Hand will ſtill the weak in Arms ſuſtain ; - 
125 My bleeding Country now, and captive Lord, 


Implore the Intervention of this Sword, 
Which has through Armies often cut a Way, 
And found no Equal till this fatal Day. 
| | | But 


of bold Warriors, who paſſed their Time in the Amuſements and Exerciſes 
that delight an active martial People. Their Tables, however ill ſupplied 
with exotic Delicacies, abounded with the true Pleaſure of Entertainment. 
The real Generoſity and unaffected Complaiſance of the open-hearted Hoſt, 
appeared conſpicuouſly in every Circumſtance, and gave the higheſt Sea- 
ſoning to the Repaſt, Next to the Glory ariſing from martial Exploits, 
the Reputation acquired by Acts of Hoſpitality was, in thoſe Ages, eſteem- 
ed the higheſt Honour, The Bards diſplayed the whole Power of their 
poetical Abilities, 'in celebrating the Hero and beneficent Man ; and they, 
in meriting the Praiſes beſtowed by thoſe Heralds of Fame. The great 
Men emulouſly ſtrove to outvie one another in manly Virtues. A Portion 
of the ſame noble Ambition fell to the Share of every Individual, according 
to his Rank in Life. That is poſſibly the happieſt Period of a Nation, 
when the Practice of the generous and martial Virtues become the Amule- 
ment and Object of every Member of a Community, in Proportion to their 
reſpective Situations. In the old Galic, there is but one Word for a brave 
and. good Man, and but one for a Land-holder and an hoſpitable Man ; 
which ſufficiently demonſtrates the Ideas the ancient Caledonians entertained | 
concerning Bravery and Hoſpitality. 
v. 139. 
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But why deſpond ? For it may conquer yet, 
130 Yes, even you, though eminently great. 


Preſumptuous Vouth! the King of Hills began, 
Fingal was never conquer'd yet by Man. 
But, if reſoly'd to ruſh on certain Death, 
: My Heroes here are many on the Heath ; 
135 Turn to the Right or Left, and chuſe thy Foe, 


A meaner Hand may ſerve to give the Blow. 


And is it thus the Monarch would deny 
The fingle Combat? Orla made Reply. 
Know, Son of Combal, of your num rous Hoſt, 


140 A strength that equals mine alone you boaſt; 
53 hen 


2 I 39. Know, Son of Comhal.] It is remarkable, that of all ha An- 
ceſtors of Fingal, Tradition makes the leaſt Mention of Comba, his Father; 
which, probably, proceeded from the unfortunate Lite and untimely Death 
of that Hero. From ſome Paſſages concerning him, we learn, indeed, that 


he was e but wanted Conduct. 1 
S 2 v. IS 
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| Then let us not employ the Time in Words, 

But bravely meet in Fight with claſhing Swords. 

Grant only this; if 1 ſhould preſs the Field, 

For all are mortal, and one Day muſt yield !) 
145 That oer my Grave a lofty Monument 
May here be rais'd'; and let my Sword be ſent, 
With Lochlius Sons, to ſooth a Conſorts Woe; 
She to her Son the Father's Arms will ſhow, | 

That 


V. 146. Let my Sword be ſent, &c.] Orla here deſires his Sword may 
be ſent to his Wife, though it was the conſtant Practice of the Scandinavians 
to have their Arms buried with them. For as Tradeſmen are generally 
| peaceable, they were not often intitled by a violent Death to the Manſion 
of Odin. This Circumſtance induced the Friends of the Heroes to depoſite 
in the Graves of the. Slain, defenſive and offenſive Arms; and above all, 
the Sword “, to ſerve them in the daily Battles of the Yalballa. The fa- 
vourite Horſe of the Dead was alſo burnt on the ſame Pile with his Maſter, 
and this Animal carried him to the Regions of Heroes. On him the War- 
rior iſſued to the Battles which were the Paſtime of the Bleſſed; on him he 
rode into the Valballa when the Hour of Dinner came. The poorer Soldier, 
who was not provided with a Horſe, was obliged to walk on Foot from 
the Grave to the Valballa. To facilitate his Journey along the Bifrota or 


® Gladius wivis chariſſima ſuppellex ante omnia mortuos debebat comitari. Keyſler Antig. 
Celectæ. 0 POV 


Rainbow, 


; x 
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That at the Sight his Boſom ſet on Flame, 
150 May feel an early Call to martial Fame. 


Why, ſaid the Monarch, will you call to Mind 
The certain Lot ordain'd for all Mankind? 
This ſad Reflection makes my Eyes o erflow; 
The greateſt Warriors muſt one Day lie l, 
15 5 And in the Hall their Children ſhall behold 
The ruſly Arms their Fathers us'd of old. 
Son of the mournful Tale] ſhouldſt thou be ſlain, 
Thy Monument ſhall riſe on Lena's Plain; 
And Lochlin's Sons ſhall likewiſe have thy Sword, 
160 That thy white-boſom'd Spouſe may weep her Lord. 
Theſe 


Rainbow, called the Bridge of the Gods, the Shoes of Death“ were bound 
faſt to his Feet by his ſurviving Friends. Theſe were made of Wood. 
Few of the Gods themſelves. were provided with Leathern Shoes. Solus 
Deus V. eres calceis ex corio HO. Edda. Mythal, XXI. 


Mos «ft — 8 lethales hominibus alligare, quibus ter ad 3 calcent. Giſla 
Surſonar Sogu de Veſteini exequiis. 
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Theſe Matters ſettled, now commence the Strife, 


165 


And let us here decide on Death and Life. 


I hhis ſaid; they fought --- But Orla s: feeble Hand 


Could not Fingal's unequall'd Force withſtand ; 
Whoſe Sword deſcending cut in two his Shield, 
Which ſounding fell, and gliſten'd on the Field, 


As when the filver Moon's reflected Light 


170 


Gleams on the undulating Stream of Night. 


When this the Chief — | Fingal / your Blow purſue, 


My whole Ambition was to fall by you, 


Since my Companions, dead, or ſtruck with Fear, 


| Have all diſpers d, and left me wounded here. 


I75 


The melancholy News will reach my Love, 


On Loda's Banks, while muſing i in the Grove, 


She hears the Ruſtling of th' unfrequent Squall, | 
And loud at Ti imes che diſtant Torrent's Fall. 


No! 
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No ! ſaid the noble King, I never will, 
Diſabled and unarm'd, a Warrior kill: 
Return to Loda Home again with Life, 
180 And glad the Sight of an afflicted Wife. 
You may, perhaps, have likewiſe left behind, 
An aged Father, now gray-hair'd and blind, 
= EY? If} Who 


V. 177. No! ſaid the noble King, Sc.] Whatever diſcovers human Na- 
ture in its greateſt Elevation, whatever beſpeaks a high Effort of Soul, or r 
ſhews a Mind ſuperior to Pleaſures, to Dangers, -and to Death, forms what 
may be called the moral or ſentimental Sublime. For this, Offan is emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed, No Poet maintains a higher Tone of virtuous and 
noble Sentiments throughout all his Works. Particularly in all the Senti- 
ments of Fingal, there is a Grandeur and Loftineſs proper to ſwell the 
Mind with the higheſt Ideas of human Perfection. Wherever he appears, 
we behold the Hero. The Objects which he purſues, are always truly 
great; to bend the proud; to protect the injured ; to defend his Friends; 
to overcome his Enemies by Generoſity more than by. Force. A Portion 
of the ſame Spirit actuates all the other Heroes. Valour reigns ; but it is 
a generous Valour, void of Cruelty, animated by Honour, not by Hatred. 
We behold no debaſing Paſſions among Fingal's Warriors; no Spirit of 
Avarice or of Inſult: but a perpetual Contention for Fame; a Deſire of 
being diſtinguiſhed and remembered for gallant Actions; a Love of Juſtice; 
and a zealous Attachment to their Friends and their Country. Such is the 
Strain of Sentiment in the Works of Offer. 
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Who when he hears thy Voice, with eager Joy, 
Will riſe, and ſtretch his Hands to find his Boy. 


185 The vanquiſh'd Warrior, with a Sigh replied, 
To him and me thoſe Tranſports are denied 
For far from Loda here my Days muſt fail, 
Let foreign Bards record the mournful Tale : 
This Belt conceals my Wound]; but ſince I find 
190 I cannot live, will give it to the Wind. 
He faid, and drawing the broad Belt aſide, 
Expos'd the Wound, which pour d a purple Tide: 


The Hero fainting, dropped upon the Ground, 
Death Sy his Senſes in a Sleep profound. 


195 Fingal awhile ſtood filent o'er the Dead ; 
Then, calling 1 round his youthful Warriors, aid; 
On the majeſtic Form of Orla gaze | 


And, to perpetuate the Hero's Praiſe, 
N — 


LY 
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Let here his Monument erected ſtand, 

200 Far from his widow'd Wife, and native Land ! 
A feeble Progeny his Bow ſhall view, 
But not have Strength to draw the ſtubborn Yew ; 
His faithful Dogs will run, with doleful Yells, 
To find their Maſter on the wonted Fells ; 


205 But from their Enemy the Boars now freed, 


1 
— - 


Shall fear no longer by his Arms to bleed; 
For 


V. 197. On the majeſtic Form of Orla gaze! &c.) To mourn over the 
Fall of their Enemies, was a Practice univerſal among the Celtic Heroes. 
This is much more agreeable to Humanity, than the ſhameful inſulting of 
the Dead, ſo common in Homer. The Greeks (Iliad, XXII.) are repre- 
ſented one after another ſtabbing the dead Body of Hector. Nor ſtood 
an Argive near the Chief, who inflited not a Wound. Surely now, they 
ſaid, more eaſy of Acceſs is Hector than when he launched on the Ships 
Brands of devouring Fire.” But as . Cruelty is inconſiſtent with Heroiſm, 
ſo very little of the latter is diſcoverable in any of Homer's Heroes. So 
much did they retain of the Savage Character, as, even without bluſhing, 
to fly from an Enemy ſuperior in bodily Strength. Diomedes, who makes 
an illuſtrious Figure in the Fifth Book of the Iliad, retires when He#or 
appears. He beheld the Chief, and ſhuddered to his inmoſt Soul.” 
Antilochus, Son of Neftor, having ſlain Melanippus (Iliad, XV.) ruſhed 
forward, eager to ſeize his bright Arms: but ſeeing Hefor, he fled like a 
Beaſt of Prey who ſhuns the gathering Hinds, And the great Hector him- 
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For he, who was their greateſt Dread before, 
- Here breathleſs lies upon a diſtant Shore, 
The great, the brave, the mighty now no more. 


1 210 My Sons, exalt the Voice, and blow the Horn; 


Victorious let us back again return, 


To where we left the Monarch of the Sea, 
And ſend the Night in Mirth and Song away. 
b Dark 


ſelf, as has been already obſerved, ſhamefully turns his Back upon the 
near Approach of Achilles. Periphetes,” (Iliad, XV.) « endowed with 
every Virtue, renowned in the Race, great in War, in Prudence excelling 
his Fellows, gave Glory to Hector, covering the Chief with Renown.” 
One would expect a fierce Combat between theſe two bold Warriors. Not 
ſo. Peripbetes ſtumbling, fell on the Ground; and Hector was not aſhamed 
to transfix with his Spear the unreſiſting Hero. When ſuch were the War- 
riors at the Siege of Troy, it is no Wonder that the Heroes on both Sides 
were not leſs intent on ſtripping the Slain, than on Victory. They are 
every where repreſented as greedy of Spoil. Though theſe barbarous Prac- 
tices diſguſt us in reading the Iliad, yet Homer himſelf is not to be cenſured, 
for he deſcribes faithfully the Manners of the Times. But the fame cannot 
be ſaid of thoſe, who have ſervilely copied theſe Enormities after him, (the 
humane Virgil not excepted) and been more ſucceſsful in borrowing the 
Imperfections of that great Poet, than in their Imitations of his Beauties. | 
V. 225.. 
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Dark Fillan, Oſcar, and you ng Ryno, haſte 
215 O' er Lend's Heath, and call off all the reſt. 
But Ryno has not anſwer d to his Name! 
Why Silence keeps the youngeſt Son of Fame? 


The Youth, cried Ul, is in Battle ſlain, 
His lifeleſs Body lies on Lena's Plain | 
220 Whilſt on the Winds his Soul, amidſt the Forms 
Of his Forefathers, rides the cloudy Storms; 
With warlike Tratbal, King of ſhining Shields, 


And Trenmor the renown'd in martial Fields. 


Then is my Son (exclaim' d the Monarch) low, 
22 5 The ſwift of Foot, the firſt to > bend the Bow ; z 


Ere 


V. 22 5. The ſwift of Foot.] Ryno was remarkable for his Swiftneſs, and 
the Beauty of his Perſon. Minvanc, the Daughter of Morni, and Siſter to 
the celebrated Gaul, was in Love with him. Her Lamentation for his 
Death, is all that remains of a longer Compoſition wrote by Offan ; and 


which, for its poetical Merit, Mr, Macpherſon has Inſerted, in a Note, at 
the End of the Poem intitled Berratbon. 
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Ere he was known, in Youth's firſt early Bloom 
». Snatch'd to the cold Embraces of the Tomb ? 
Why could not Deſtiny his Life prolong, 
Till riper Years had knit his Frame more ſtrong ? 
230 But gentle be thy Reſt on Lena's Heath, 
The braveſt cannot ſhun the Stroke of Death! 
I too muſt follow; ftretch'd upon the Bier, 
My Voice ſhall fail, my Footſteps difappear ! 
Vet why regret? Of me the Bards will fing, 
235 The very Stones will talk of Marven's King. 
But 


V. 234. Net why regret ? of me the Bards will fing.] The Compoſitions 
of the Bards comprehended the Religion, the Laws, and Hiſtory of the 
Celtic Nations. The 4 and Scots had their Ferlabi, or LHymnifts, wha 
reduced the Tenets of Religion into Verſe; and their Senachies, or Chrono- 
logiſts, who comprehended the fabulous Hiſtory of their Anceſtors in a 
Kind of unpoetical Stanza ; and their Ferdan, who ſung the Praiſes of Men 
who had made a * Figure in War. Each of theſe Claſſes kept their 


» Celebrant carminibus antiquis, qued_ unum apud iths memorie et REP ut genus eft. Tac. 
Errm. £16. II. 


Bard quidim fortia wirorum JaBa, Bere compoſita werſibus, cum lalala, hre adi 
cantitarunr. Amm. Marcell. Lib. V. 


own 
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But thou, my Son, art low indeed --- thy Name 
Will be forgot, thou haſt acquir'd no Fame! 
Strike, Vin, ſtrike the Harp in Ryno's Praiſe ! 
Tell what he would have been, if Length of Days 
240 His Fate allow'd, and had not envious Time 
Thus cut him off ; long, long before his Prime. 
To thee, too forward in the dire Alarms, 
las fatal prov'd thy firſt Eſſay in Arms. 
No more ſhall I inſtruc thee in the Art 
245 To bend the Bow, or aim the miſſile Dart | 
as | No, 
own Province entire. They interfered not in the leaſt with one another: 
the Ferlaoi deſcended not into the Region of the Senachy, nor did the Sexachy 
riſe to the Sublimity of the Ferdan, who derived from his poetical Genius 


his only Title to the Name of Bard. The Hymns of the Ferlaoi were loſt 
by the Introduction of a new Religion; and the Works of the Senachies 


expired in their natural Dulneſs. A few of the Compeſitions of the Ferdar - 


have triumphed over the Ravages of Time; and prove that the Bards in- 
culcated the pureſt Morals on their Countrymen, and comprehended in 

their Songs all thoſe Virtues which render a Man truly great, and deſervedly 

renowned, = | | 


V. 250. 
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No, now for ever raviſh'd from my View, 
Thoſe pleaſing Cares are o'er --- my Son adieu. 


Thus, while the guſhing Tears in copious Show'rs 
Ran down his Cheeks, the King his Son deplores. 
* 250 That Son! whoſe Courſe was rapid in the Fight, 


| 
| 
[ 
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As on ſome Mountains Top the Flames of Night; 
When 


V. 250. That Son! whoſe Courſe was rapid in the Fight, Sc.] I have 
given the Simile this Turn, as moſt conſonant both to Probability and the 
Senſe of the Poet. Ryno being young, the Slaughter made by his Hand 
. could not, with ſo much Propriety, be compared to the Deſtruction cauſed 
| by a Fire in the Trees of the Foreſt, as his Swiftneſs, for which he was 
remarkable. There is a Compariſon of this Kind in the Tenth Book of 
the ZEneis, where the Arcadians, after being rallied by Pallas, are deſcribed 
ruſhing on the Enemy. h 3 | 


| 28 Ac velut optato ventis ÆAſtate coortis - 

1 Diſperſa immittit Hlvis incendia Paſtor, 

| | | | Correptis ſubito mediis extenditur una 

HForrida per latos acies Vulcania campos: 
ile ſedens vittor flammas diſpectat ovantes. 


| As, when in Summer welcome Winds ariſe, 
The watchful Shepherd to the Foreſt flies, 
e And 
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— 


When ſwift before the Wind, the ſpreading Blaze 

Rolls like a Deluge through the lofty Trees. 

The frighted Trav' ler hears amaz'd the Sound 
255 Of falling Woods in Conflagration round : 

But laſts not long, for ſoon this Splendour fails; 
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Borne down the Steep, it ſinks --- and Night prevails. 


Th hus ſpoke once more the gen'rous King of Shells 
What Chief whoſe Fame in yon Sepulchre dwells, 
260 Where, overgrown with Moſs amidſt the Heath, 
Four Stones erected mark the Houſe of Death? 
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Perhaps ſome Hero known in War lies there, 


To fly with Ryno on the Clouds of Air. 


— 


Nuiſez, 


_ 
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And fires the midmoſt Plants; Contagion ſpreads, 

And catching Flames infe& the neighb'ring Heads; 
Around the Foreſt flies the furious Blaſt, 
And all the leafy Nation ſinks at laſt; 
And Vulcan rides in Triumph o'er the Waſte; 

The Paſtor, pleas'd with his dire Victory, 

Beholds the ſatiate Flames i in Sheets aſcend the Sky. 

| DRyYD EN. 
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Raiſe, U/lin, raiſe the Song, and bring to Light 
265 Things now long buried in Oblivion's Night. 
If he was one for martial Deeds renown'd, 
My Son ſhall ſleep beſide the verdant Mound ; 
And here interr'd, repoſe in foreign Earth, 
Far from his Friends, and Land that gave him Birth. 


270 The Bard replied- Where you theſe Stones behold, 
Lie two fam'd Warriors of the Times of old. 
There 


V. 270. The Bard replied, &c.] Homer, it is true, has filled his Story 
with a much greater Variety of Particulars than OQffan ; and in this has 
ſhewn a Compaſs of Invention ſuperior to that of the other Poet. But it 
* muſt not be forgotten, that though Homer be more circumſtantial, his In- 

cidents however are leſs diverſified in Kind than thoſe of Oian. War and 
Bloodſhed reign throughout the Iliad; and notwithſtanding all the Fertility 
of Homer's Invention, there is ſo much Uniformity in his Subjects, that 
there are few Readers, who, before the Cloſe, are not tired of perpetual 
Fighting. Whereas in Oſian, the Mind is relieved by a more agreeable 
Diverſity. There is a finer Mixture of War and Heroiſm with Love and 
Friendſhip, of martial with tender Scenes, than is to be met with, perhaps, 
in any other Poet. The Epiſodes too, have a great Propriety ; as natural 
and proper to that Age and Country ; conſiſting of the Songs of Bards, 
which are known to be the great Entertainment of the Celtic Heroes in 
| War, 
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There Lamderg ſleeps in Silence on the Shore, 
With Ulln King of Swords, now Foes no more; 
And ſhe, ſoft ſmiling on the Clouds above, 
275 For whom the rival Chiefs in Battle ſtrove. 
But Sorrow ſhades the Luſtre of her Face N 
Gelchoſſa ! firſt of Erin's beauteous Race, 
Do you not with the valiant Champions reſt ? 
I thought no Grief could after Death ſubſiſt. 

You 


War, as well as in Peace. Theſe Songs are not introduced at Random; 
they have always ſome particular Relation to the Actor who is intereſted, 
or to the Events which are going on; and whilſt they vary the Scene, they 
preſerve a ſufficient Connection with the main Subject, by the Fitneſs and 
| Propriety of their Introduction. 


V. 278. Do you not with the valiant Champions reſt?] The Bard ſeeing, 

or rather pretending he ſaw Gelebeſa weep, wonders at the Cauſe of her 
Grief: For it was the Opinion of the Times, that the Soul left all Unhap- 
pineſs behind it when it took its Flight from this World. Such was their 
| Ignorance of what we call Hell, that, as Mr. Macpher/on aſſures us, they 


had no Name for any ſuch Place in their Language. But the Scandinavian 


Mythology prepared a Habitation of Pain and Sorrow, for all ſuch as did 

not die a violent Death, Even the fofter Sex were precipitated into the 

Dominion of Hela; and it was to prevent Brawls and Contention in the 
Seats of the Bleſſed, that they excluded their Wives from the Valhalla. 

| Uu The 
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280 You in the Eyes of Thouſands lovely ſhone, 
But youthful Lamderg was your Love alone. 
The 


The Deſcriptions given in the Edda, of the Dominions and Perſon of 
Hela, are full of Fancy. On the Shores of dead Bodies, remote from 
the Sun, there is a ſpacious and diſmal Hall, with its Gates wide open to 
the Northern Winds. The Walls are wattled with Snakes, whoſe Heads 
look inward and vomit Poiſon. Rivers of this Poiſon ruſh through the 
Hall, which the Unhappy are forced to ford. But in the worſt Condition 
are thoſe who are precipitated into the inmoſt Regions. They are tormented 
by the evil Demon, who dwells in the fartheſt Darkneſs. Hela, who pre- 
ſides. over theſe baleful Regions, is herſelf a Figure expreſlive of ſuitable 
Horror. One half of her Frame is blue, the other bears the Colour of the 
human Skin. Her Aſpect is fierce and terrible; her Temper unrelenting 

and cruel.” Torva et truculenta Hela. Edda My. 


Theſe People profeſſed another Article of Faith unknown to the Celtæ, 
which was, that the Univerſe ſhould one Day be deſtroyed by Fire. The 
whole Body of Nature was not the only Object of Deſtruction; Odin him- 
ſelf was to periſh amid the Ruins of his own Works. The inferior Intelli- 
gences were alſo to fall; and the dark Period, called the Twiligbi of the Gods, 
was to ſucceed the departed World. This dreadful Calamity was to have 
been uſhered in by various Signs. The Seaſons were to change; a ſtormy 
Winter was to poſſeſs all the Year. Crimes were to increaſe among Man- 
kind; they were to be armed againſt one another in moſt cruel and bloody 
Wars. Two Wolves were at laſt to iſſue forth to devour the Sun and the 
Moon. The Stars were to be ſhaken from the Sky; the Earth to ſtagger 
in its Orbit. Then the Monſter Fenrin, born for the Deſtruction of the 
Gods, was to break his Chains. Bifraſta or the Rainbow, which had hi- 

| therto 
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The Warrior to the Hall of Sela came, 
And ſtriking his dark Buckler call'd the Dame; 
But 


therto been the High- road to Heaven, was to fall broken to the Ground. 
The Gods, in the Midſt of Darkneſs and Confuſion, with all the Heroes, 
were then to ruſh armed into the Field. But it was only to encounter 
Misfortune; for Odin himſelf was to be devoured by Fenrin. Fire then 
was to fall on every Quarter of the World; and all Nature was to be con- 
ſumed.” Such are the romantic Accounts of the Diſſolution of the Uni- 
verſe in the Nandic Edda. They are not deſtitute of Imagination, though 
abſurd. In the Prophecies diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Volupſa, the ſame 
romantic Fable is poetically foretold. The Sun grows dark above; the 
Earth ſinks under the Ocean. The bright Stars are thrown headlong from 
Heaven. Fire rages through the ancient Fabric of the World; and the 
Flames aſcending, touch the very Skies.” The Silence and Darkneſs which 
were to ſucceed the Diſſolution of the World, were not to be of long Con- 
tinuance. The old Earth, reduced into Aſhes, had ſunk under the Ocean. 
A new Earth, green, beautiful, and pleaſant, over all its Regions, will af- 
terwards riſe gradually from the Sea, The Fields, without being ſown 


with Seed, will, of their own Accord, produce. every Sort of Grain, 


Leichthraſer and his Wife Lif, having by ſome Means or other eſcaped 
from the general Calamity, will again people the Earth with a new Race of 
Men. A new Sun will riſe over the World; the Daughter of the former 
Sun, devoured by the Wolf. This Daughter will not be leſs ſplendid, 

beautiful, or leſs lovely than her Parent; and ſhe will follow the Path of 
her Mother through the Sky. Some of the inferior Intelligences will like- 
wiſe eſcape the univerſal Ruin, and with the Souls of the Brave indulge 
every Happineſs and Joy in Gimle, the new Manſion, deſcribed with ro- 
| mantic Enthuſiaſm in the Volupſa and the Nandic Edda. 

Uuz 
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But no one Anſwer gave. She is not here! 
Exclaim'd the Youth --- Where ſhall I find the Fair ? 
I left her ſafe in theſe ſequeſter'd Tow'rs, 

When I againſt Ul/adda led my Pow'rs ; 

At parting thus ſhe ſpoke Ah ſoon return, 
And leave me not diſconſolate to mourn ! 

She utter'd more, but mixt with Sobs, the reſt 
I could not hear, for Grief her Voice ſuppreſsd : 


Her ſnowy Boſom heav d. I cried adieu, 


Then ſallied forth --- - She bath'd i in Tears be 


But now, returning late from fierce Alarms, 
She ruſhes not impatient to my Arms; 

To baniſh by her Smiles, the toilſome Pain, 
And tedious Abſence of a long Campaign. 
No ! ſhe has left theſe ſolitary Walls, 


And hears, or heeds not my repeated Calls. 
300 T he menial Train, the Bard our Banquets f fed, 


Have all diſpers d, or with their Miſtreſs fled : 


Bran 
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Bran at the Portal does not ſhake his Chain, 
Nor meets his Maſter coming from the Plain. 
Tis 


V. 300. The Bard our Banguets fed.) In a Note towards the End of the 
Third Book, the Reader was informed, that every Chief had anciently his 
Bard. There he may ſee how their Numbers came to be retrenched, and 
the whole Order at length diſgraced. After their Expulſion from the 
Houſes of the Chiefs, being an indolent Race of Men, they owed all their 
Subſiſtence to the Generoſity of the Vulgar, whom they diverted with re- 
peating the Compoſitions of their Predeceſſors, and running up the Gene- 
alogies of their Entertainers to the Family of their Chiefs. As this Subject 
was, however, ſoon exhauſted, they were obliged to have Recourſe to In- 
vention, and form Stories having no Foundation in Fact, which were ſwal- 
lowed, with great Credulity, by an ignorant Multitude. By frequent re- 
peating, the Fable grew upon their Hands; and as each threw in whatever 
Circumſtance he thought conducive to raiſe the Admiration of his Hearers, 
the Story became, at laſt, ſo devoid of all Probability, that even the Vulgar 
themſelves did not believe it. They however liked the Tales ſo well, that 
the Bards found their Advantage in turning profeſſed Fale- makers. They 
then launched out into the wildeſt Regions of Fiction and Romance; and 
we are told by Mr. Magpher/on, that there are more Stories of Giants, en- 
chanted Caſtles, Dwarfs, and Palfreys in the Highlands, than in any 
Country in Europe. Theſe Tales, it is certain, like other romantic Com- 
politions, have many Things in them unnatural, and, conſequently, diſ- 
guſtful to true Taſte; but they are ſaid, at the ſame Time, to command 
more Attention than any other Fiftions to be met with. The extreme 
Length of theſe Pieces is very ſurpriſing, ſome of them requiring many 
Days to repeat them; but ſuch Hold they take of the Memory, that few 
Circumſtances are ever omitted by thoſe who have received them only from 
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Tis Silence all! Gelchoſſa is not here 
305 Where ſhall T find Twathal's lovely Heir ? 


* hy blameleſs Conſort is not diſtant gone, 
Cried Fiwchios the Son of Aidon; 
She with the other Siſters of the Bow, 
May o'er the Hills have chas'd the flying Roe. 


310 Ah flatter not the plaintive Chief rejoin d. 
No Noiſe of Hunters comes upon the Wind, 


In Lena's neighb'ring Woods I hear no Sound, 


A dead and ſolemn Silence reigns around! 


My Eye beholds no Deer ſwift bounding by, 
315 No panting 5 Dogs ar in full Cry; 


Tuithal's 


oral Tradition. What is ſtill more amazing, the very Language of the 
Bards is ſtill preſerved. It is curious to ſee, that. the Deſcriptions of Mag- 


nificence introduced in theſe Tales, are even ſuperior to all the pompous 
oriental Fiftiags of the Kind. 


7 v. 318. 
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Tuithal's Daughter, than the Moon more bright, 
When in full Glory, does not come in Sight. 
Haſte, Ferchios / to Allad's Cave repair, 

The aged Druid with the hoary Hair ; 


Cut 


V. 318. Haſte, Ferchios l to Allad's Cave repair, Sc.] Allad is plainly _ 


one of the Druids. This Body of Men was in ſuch Eſtimation among the 
Celtic Nations, that they, in a Manner, engroſſed the Management of Civil, 
as well as Religious Concerns. It is generally allowed that they did not 
abuſe this extraordinary Power; the preſerving their Character of Integrity 
was ſo eſſential to their Influence, that they never broke out into Violence 
or Oppreſſion. The Chiefs were allowed to execute the Laws, but the le- 
giſlative Power was entirely in the Hands of the Druids. It was by their 
Authority that the Tribes were united, in Times of the greateſt Danger, 
under one Head. This temporary King or Vergobretus, was choſen by 
them, and generally laid down his Office at the End of the War. Theſe 
Prieſts enjoyed long this extraordinary Privilege among the Celtic Nations 
who lay beyond the Pale of the Roman Empire. It was in the Beginning 
of the Second Century that their Power among the Caledonians began to 
decline. The Traditions concerning Trathal and Cormac, Anceſtors to 
Fingal, are full of the Particulars of the Fall of the Druids. 


The continual Wars of the Caledonians againſt the Romans, hindered the 
better Sort from initiating themſelves, as the Cuſtom formerly was, into 
the Order of the Druids. The Precepts of their Religion were confined to 
a few, and were not much attended to by a People inured to War. The 


Vergobretus or chief Magiſtrate, was choſen without the Concurrence of. the 
| Hierarchy 
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320 Cut in the living Rock you'll find his Cell, : 


He may perhaps of fair Gelchaſſa tell. 


The Offlpring of Aidon went, and ſpoke 
To the gray Dweller of the lonely Rock. 
O ! thou that lov'ſt, encircled here in Stone, 


325 Remote from Men to meditate alone ! 


. Say 
Hierarchy, or eontinued in his Office againſt their Will. Continual Power 
ſtrengthened his Intereſt among the Tribes, and enabled him to ſend down, 


as hereditary to his Poſterity, the Office he had only received himſelf by 
Election. | | | 


On Occaſion of a new War againft the King of the World, as Tradition 
emphatically calls the Roman Emperor, the Druids, to vindicate the Ho- 
nour of their Order, began to reſume their ancient Privilege of chuling the 
Vergobretus. Gormal, the Son of Tarno, being deputed by them, came to 
the Grandfather of the celebrated Fingal, who was then Yergobretus, and 
commanded him, in the Name of che whole Order, to lay down his Office. 
Upon his Refuſal, a Civil War commenced, which foon ended in almoſt 
the total Extinction of the Religious Order of the Druids, A few that re- 
mained, retired to the dark Receſſes of their Groves, and the Caves they 
had formerly uſed for their Meditations. It is then we find them in the 
Circle of Stones, and unheeded by the World. When we conſider the ſin- 
gular Fate of theſe People, and the total Diſregard which enſued of their 
Rites, no Wonder Offan never mentions them, as they were the declared 
Enemies of his Family in their Succeſſion to the ſupreme Magiſtracy. 
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Say what has paſs'd before thy aged Sight, 


330 


Since we againſt Ulfadda march'd to fight? 


Thus he --- and thus again the wrinkled Seer --- 
The haughty Son of Cairbar has been here; 
He like a Cloud from Cromla came and paſs d, 
Humming a ſurly Song, like the hoarſe Blaſt 
Of ſnowy Winter, when from North it blows, 
And through the leaf leſs Foreſt murm' ring goes. 


He enter d Taras Hall, and thus began 


335 


Lamderg, moſt dreadful of the Race of Man! 
T heard thy Strength much boaſted in the Field, 


And come to prove it --- either fight or yield. 


340 


The Chief, (replied Gelchoſſa) hence afar, 


Is gone againſt Ul/adda to the War. 


At his Return an Anſwer you will hear, 


For Lamderg never yet was known to fear. 
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Tuathal's Daughter, cried th' enamour'd Knight, 
You ſhine in Beauty like a Beam of Light ! 
Such finiſh'd Graces, ſuch attractive Charms, 
345 Are only worthy of the firſt in Arms. 
Three Days on Cromla I propoſe to ſtay, 
Should Lamderg longer his Return delay, 
Upon the fourth, I ſhall conclude he flies, 
And bear away to Cairbar's Hall my Prize. 


350 Said Cromla's Chief --- Old Allad, may ſt thou have 
A peaceful Train of Viſions in thy Cave. 


Now, 


V. 347. Should Lamderg longer his Return delay.] Lamb-dbearg ſignifies 

bloody Hand. The Significations of the other proper Names in this Epi- 

ſode are; Gelchoſſa, white-legged : Tuatbal, ſurly : Ulfadda, long Beard: 
Ferchios, the Conqueror of Men. | : 


V. 350. Said Cromla's Chief.) That is, Lamderg. Offan is. ſometimes 
ſo abrupt, that unleſs the Reader be very attentive, he may eaſily miſtake 
the Perſon who ſpeaks. Here, when one would naturally expe& that 
Ferchios would bring old Allad's Anſwer to Lamderg, this Hero, as if he 
had been preſent at their Converſation, thanks the Druid for his Informa- 


tion, 
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Now, Ferchios, the Horn of Lamderg blow, 
That Ulliz may the Sound to Battle know. 
He ſpoke, and like a Storm, without Delay, 
355 From Tura's Hall up Cromla took the Way 
With haſty Strides; and as he mov'd along, 
He mutter'd to himſelf a warlike Song; 
Which ſounded like the diſtant hollow Roar 
Of Waters, when in Cataracts they pour 


360 Down headlong.---On the Mountain, like a Cloud 
That varies to each Wind that blows, he ſtood. 
Then 


tion, and immediately commands his Horn to be ſounded. Homer, gene- 
rally, makes his Meſſengers deliver their Commiſſions in the very ſame 
Terms in which they were given. This, as conſonant to Eaſtern Practice, 
and the Cuſtom of his Time, may be allowable; but is certainly more te- 
dious than the conciſe Method of the Scottiſb Bard, which has even a parti- 


cular Beauty in the Paſſage before us, as it expreſſes the Hurry and Eager- 


neſs of Lamderg to engage his Enemy. The Poet makes Fingal anſwer in 
the ſame Manner when Swaran, in the Third Book, refuſes his Invitation. 


V. 360. Like a Cloud That varies to each Wind that blows.] Many object 
to Oſſian, the too frequent Repetition of the ſame Compariſons. In a Work 


ſo thick ſown with Similes, one could not but expect to find Images of the 
| X Xx 2 ſame 
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Then heaving in his Hand a weighty Stone, 
In Token of Defiance roll'd it down. 


« \ ' N f 2 L ' , | In 


ſame Kind Weetcdes ſuggeſted to the Poet by reſembling Objects; eſpe- 
cially to a Poet like Offan, who wrote from the immediate Impulſe of 
poetical Enthuſiaſm, and without much Preparation of Study or Labour. 
Fertile as Homer's Imagination is acknowledged to be, who does not know 
how often his Lions, and Bulls, and Flocks of Sheep recur, with little or 
no Variation; nay, ſometimes, in the very ſame Words? The Objection 
made to Offian's Imagery, is however founded, in a great Meaſure, upon a 
Miſtake, It has been ſuppoſed by inattentive Readers, that whenever the 
Moon, the Cloud, or the Thunder, returns in a Simile, it is the ſame. - 
Simile, and the ſame Moon, or Cloud, or Thunder, which they met with 


a few Pages before. Whereas very often the Similes are widely different, 


The Object, whence they are taken, is indeed the ſame; but the Image is 
new; for the Appearance of the Object is changed; it is repreſented to 
the Fancy in another Attitude; and cloathed with new Circumſtances, to 
make it ſuit the different Illuſtration for which it 1s employed. In this, 
lies Oſian's great Art, in ſo happily varying the Form of the few natural 

Appearances with which he was acquainted, as to make them correſpond 
to a great many different Objects. His Clouds in particular aſſume a great 
many Forms, and are a fertile Source of Imagery to him. Here Lamderg 
ſtands © like a Cloud on the Hill, that varies its Form to the Wind.” In 
the Firſt Book, © the Warriors followed their Chiefs, like the gathering of 
the rainy Clouds, behind the red Meteors of Heaven.” In the Fourth 
Book, „like a dark and ſtormy Cloud, edged round with the red Light- 
ning of Heaven, and flying Weſtward from the Morning Beams, the King 
of Hills removed.” Two Armies ruſhing to engage each other, are like 


| Clouds that fly ſucceſſive over Heaven.“ An Army retreating without 
coming 
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In Cairbar's Hall when mighty Ullin heard 
365 The hoſtile Signal, he for War prepar'd : 

For by the Noiſe he knew ſome Foe was near, 
And ftarting up, aum d his Father's Spear. 
He ſmil'd with ſecret Joy, while he applied 
The Belt that hung the Fauchion to his Side. 
370 A glitt'ring Dagger arm his better Hand; 
He whiſtled as he ſtalk'd along the Land. 


Gelchoſſa, 


coming to Action, is likened to Clouds © that having long threatened 
Rain, retire ſlowly behind the Hills.” An Army diſordered, to the Moun- 
tain Cloud when the Blaſt hath entered its Womb, and ſcatters the curling 
Gloom on every Side.” The Picture of O:thona, after ſhe had determined 
to die, is lively and delicate, © Her Soul was reſolved, and the Tear was 
dried from her wildly-looking Eye. A troubled Joy roſe on her Mind, 
like the red Path of the Lightning on a ſtormy Cloud.” The Image alſo 
of the gloomy Cairbar, meditating, in Silence, the Aſſaſſination of Oſcar, 
until the Moment came when his Deſigns were ripe for Execution, is ex- 
tremely noble, and complete in all its Parts. Cairbar heard their Words 
in Silence, like the Cloud of a Shower; it ſtands dark on Cromla, till the 
Lightning burſts its Side. The Valley gleams with red Light; the Spirits 
of the Storm rejoice, So ſtood the King of Temora ; at length his Words 
are heard,” 


V. 373. 
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342 . 1% A n men 
Gelchoſſa, as the ſaw him march to fight, 
And like a Miſt aſcending Cromla's Height, 
Her ſnowy Boſom beat, and told her Fears 
375 For youthful Lamderg in a Flood of Tears. 
Ah! Cairbar, Chief of Shells, I aſt demand 
(Began the Woman of the tender Hand) 


Permiſſion 


V. 373. And like a Miſt nd Cromla's Height. Miſt, being a very 
familiar Appearance in the Highlands, Qian applies it to a Variety of Pur- 
poſes, and purſues it through a great many Forms. The Gloom of Battle 
is rolled along, as Miſt that is poured on the Valley, when Storms invade 
the ſilent Sun-ſhine of Heaven.” Fame ſuddenly departing, is likened to 
« Miſt that flies away before the ruſtling Wind of the Vale.“ The Face 
of a Ghoſt is © pale as the Miſt of Cromla.” A Ghoſt ſlowly vaniſhes like 
<« Miſt that melts by Degrees on the ſunny Hill.” Sometimes, which one 
would hardly expect, he employs it to heighten the Appearance of a beau- 
tiful Object. The Hair of Morna is © like the Miſt of Cromla, when it 
curls on the Rocks, and ſhines to the Beam of the Weſt.” --- < The Song 
comes with its Muſic to melt and pleaſe the Ear. It is like ſoft Miſt, that 
riſing from a Lake pours on the ſilent Vale. The green Flowers age filled 
with Dew. The Sun returns in his Strength, and the Miſt is gone.“ 
Theſe, with many other Inſtances which might be brought, ſufficiently 
ſhew, with what Richneſs of Imagination Offian's Compariſons abound, and 
at the ſame Time, with what Propriety of Judgment they are employed. 


If his Field was narrow, it muſt be admitted to have been as well cultivated 
as its Extent would allow, 
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Permiſſion on the Hills to bend my Yew ; 
There feeds a Herd of dark-brown Deer in View. 


380 She ſaid, and up the Mountain ſpeedy went, 
But not in Time the Combat to prevent ; 
The Chiefs had fought ! one breathleſs on the Ground, 
The other at the Point of Death ſhe found. 
Why ſhould I to the King of Morver tell 
385 How jealous Lovers fight? Fierce Uh fell. 
Nor did young Lamderg long ſurvive the Fight : 
Before Gelchoſſa pale, a ghaſtly Sight, 
He wounded ſtood. The ſoft-hair d Woman cried, 
From whence the Blood that ſtains my Warrior's Side ? 
390 He anſwer d Fairer than the Mountain Snows |! 
From Ullin's Wounds the ſanguine Current flows - 
That Rufhan dead, my Vengeance is compleat, 
And I expire without the leaſt Regret,” | 
| 7 
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395 


400 


405 


While yet he ſpoke, deſerted of his Force, 


He ſunk to Earth a dead and ſenſeleſs Corſe. 


ce Ah Chief of ſhady Cromla, art thou gone; 


And ſleeps my Lamderg cold on Earth fo ſoon ? ” 


Thus moan'd the weeping Fair, as o'er him hung, 


In Agonies of Grief her Hands ſhe wrung. 


Three Days lamenting by the Corpſe ſhe ſtaid, 
Upon the fourth the Hunters found her dead! 


The lonely Monument you yonder ſee, 9 
With four gray Stones, they rais'd above the thee j 


And here your Son, beſide the lofty Mound, 


Will reſt with Heroes once in Arms renown' d. 


And here, replied the Monarch, he ſhall reſt, 


Since by the Brave I know the Place poſſeſs d. 


Here likewiſe bring the Chief of Leds's Wave, 
And let a Hill be heap'd above his Grave; 
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345 
410 For not unequall'd in the Tomb ſhall lie 
My Son, when that redoubted Knight is by. 
Oh 


V. 409. And let a Hill be beap'd above his Grave.) The old Scripture 
often mentions the Practice of raiſing Monuments over the Dead. As in 
the Inſtance of Achan : (Foſhua, VII. 26.) © And they gathered together 
upon him a great Heap of Stones, which remaineth until this preſent Day.” 
Again of Abſalom: (2. Sam. XVIII. 17.) They caſt him into a great 
Pit in the Foreſt, and they laid an exceeding great Heap of Stones upon 
him.” As Mankind in their ſeveral Diſperſions, after the Confuſion at 
Babel, conveyed with them ſome Share of the original Language, eſpecially 
of the radical Words; ſo it is not to be doubted but that many of the 
Cuſtoms and Ceremonies, both religious and civil, of the People from 
whom they ſeparated, adhered to them in their Progreſſions to the various 
Parts of the World. This ſeems to be the moſt rational Way of account- 
ing for the many patriarchal Cuſtoms heretofore practiſed in different Na- 
tions. In particular, with regard to Funerals, both Poets and Hiſtorians 


make the Method univerſal. Thus Homer (Iliad, XXIII.) deſcribes the 
Sepulchre of Patroclus. 8 


Toęrdbœyro d gjjua, beueind Te hrs V. 255. 
"Audi od eildap d x tr yaiay Exeval. 


And He#or's F uneral, at the End of the Twency-fourth Book of the Iliad, 
is deſcribed thus. 


Auna d' ap” ig xoinv xametov beoav' aufg dertębe V. 797. 
Tluxvoioiv AGeoor KATESORETAY [REYANDIOT. | 


Ty | Plutarch, 
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Oh Maids of Morven ! raiſe the Voice of Woe, 


And weep, ye Fair, where Loda's Waters flow. 
Theſe 


Plutarcb, in-the Life of Alexander, relates the Funeral of Damaratus the 
Corinthian. © The old Man,” ſays he, © making a Viſit to the King, 
then in Ala, fell ſick in the Camp and died; and had a moſt magnificent 
Funeral, the whole Army raiſing over him a Monument of Earth, four- 
ſcore Cubits high, and of a vaſt Circumference.“ Herodotus deſcribes the 
Tombs raiſed by the Scythians for their Kings in the ſame Manner. They 
laboured earneſtly to raiſe as high a Mount of Earth for them as poſſible.” 
Adam Olearius, (Lib. V. p. 297.) in his Travels through Muſcovy and 
Perfia, ſpeaks of ſuch a Sepulchre on the Banks of the Volga. And George 
Keiſter, in his Northern Antiquities, tells us; © That in ſuch Parts where 
there were no Stones, as about Bremen in Weſtphalia, and in Friefland, 
they made theſe Mounts of Earth and Turf, and of a vaſt Size.” And 
Fohannes Cypreus, an old Daniſh Writer, ſays; ** The Danes, when they 
had no Abilities to build Pyramids and Obeliſks, anciently raiſed, to the 
Memory of their Kings and Heroes, vaſt Moles of Earth as high as Moun- 
| fains, and for the moſt Part in Places through which Men commonly 
travelled, as in High- roads; that they might by ſuch Means conſecrate to 
Poſterity the Memory of their moſt renowned Men, and in ſome Meaſure 
make them immortal.” Thus Virgil, in the Eleventh Book of the ZEneis, 
deſcribes the Tomb of Dercennus. 


—— Fuit ingens monte ſub alto 
Regis Dercenni terreno ex aggere buſtum, 
Antiqui Laurentis.— | 


And 
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Theſe hopeful Vouths were ſtately to the Sight, 
415 As ſome tall Oak upon the Mountain's Height, 
That 


And Lacan (Pharſ, Lib. VIII.) alludes to the ſame Kind of Monuments, 
where he ſays; | 


Et regum cineres extrukto Monte quieſcunt. 


This Kind of Funeral was called by Quintilian, Sepultura Collatitia, to 
which many contributed, in Alluſion to the Cæna Collatitia, where every 
Gueſt brought a Diſh, For in this Sort of Interments, every Soldier 
contributed his Helmet full of Earth, till the whole Army had raiſed a 
ſufficient Mount over their Commander, or over their Fellow-Soldiers ſlain 
in Battle, and caſt together in a Heap. Of theſe Mounts or Tombs, many 
are yet to be ſeen in Scotland. They are raiſed on a large Baſis, and gra- 
dually diminiſh as they advance upwards, till at length they terminate at 
Top in a flat Surface, and in the Whole have the Appearance of a Cone. 
See at the End of the Second Book, an Account of the Cairns commonly 
found in the Highlands and Weſtern [lands of Scotland. 


V. 412. Oh Maids of Morven! raiſe the Voice of Woe, &c.)] This al- 


ludes to a very ancient Cuſtom, which ſtill prevails in Parts of the High- 
lands and Hebrides, of having at their Funerals a great Number of Female 
Mourners, who keep as near the Coffin as poſſible, and make the moſt 
lamentable Howlings ; tearing their Hair, and beating their Breaſts. Some 
of theſe, after the Paroxyſm of their Zeal or affected Grief is in a Meaſure 
ſubſided, ſing the Praiſes of the Dead in extemparary Rhimes. The Male 
Relations think it unmanly to ſhed Tears, or at leaſt indecent to betray 


their Want of Fortitude in Public. Ceremonies ſimilar to theſe are yet in 
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That lonely grows ; till ſuddenly a Storm 


Invades the Plant, and ſpreads on Earth its Form. 
Acroſs 


Uſe among the, Iriſh. No ſooner has the Perſon expired, than they clap 
their Hands, and ſet up a hideous Scream. When the Corpſe is carried 
forth, the Conclamation is redoubled dy this numerous Band of Females, 
who attend the Hearſe, and pay the laſt Tribute of their Voices in the 
moſt doleful and frightful Manner imaginable. Mr. Pennant (who hap- 
pened to be preſent at one of theſe Funerals) ſays, the Habit of this ſor- 
rowing Train, and the Neglect of their Perſons, are admirably ſuited to 
the Occaſion: their Robes are black and flowing; their Feet naked, and 
their Hair long and diſhevelled. We find many Inſtances of the like Prac- 
tice among other Nations, particularly the Romans; till it was prohibited 
by the Law of the twelve Tables in theſe Words: Let not Women tear 


their Cheeks, nor ſcratch their Faces, nor raiſe a Howling in their Attend- 
ance upon Burials.” | 


V. 415. As ſome tall Oak upon the Monntain's Height, c.] Homer has 
2 Simile exquiſitely beautiful of this Kind, where the Fall of Euphorbus, 
in the Seventeenth Book of the Iliad, is likened to a young Olive, over- 
turned by a ſudden Blaſt of Wind. | 


Olov de Tpeper epvog ang Egrbnnes Racing V. 53. 
Xwgw zv dionoauw, of ang avafeBeuxev vue, 
Kano, Trac, To 0s Te mvoai D- 
Harro aveuwy, x re Beit de e 
Eb d' d avijues, ou NHAGTL TONMR, 
Babpou r sst. nai theravuod Em yan” 


As 
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Acroſs the Stream the fallen Trunk remains, 
There left to periſh in the wintry Rains! | 
420 While loud above the whiſtling Tempeſts blow, 
And white beneath the frothy Waters flow. 
So theſe, cut off by an untimely Death, 
Now here neglected lie on Lena's Heath. 


| Oh O/car, of the riſing Race the Pride, 


425 Behold how theſe in early Youth have died! 
5 Like 


As the young Olive, in ſome ſylvan Scene, | 

Crown'd by freſh Fountains with eternal Green, 

'Lifts the gay Head, in ſnowy Flow'rets fair, 

And plays and dances to the gentle Air; | 

When lo! a Whirlwind from high Heav'n invades 

The tender Plant, and withers all its Shades ; 

It lies uprooted from its genial Bed, 

A lovely Ruin, now defac'd and dead. 
| Poet. 


It is ſaid Pythagoras had ſuch a particular Paſſion for theſe Verſes of Homer, 
that he ſet them to Muſic for the Harp, and uſed to repeat them as his 
own Epicedion. Perhaps it was his Fondneſs for them (ſays Mr. Pope) 
which put it into his Head, that his Soul tranſmigrated to him from 
Eupborbus. | 
V. 432. 


350 RINGO ATE es 
Like them in Danger tread the Path to Fame, 
Then future Bards will celebrate thy Name. 


Both ſhone terrific in the Ranks of Fight, 

The ſame their blooming Vears, the ſame their Might. 
430 My Son alöne in Elegance of Face, 

Surpaſs'd the noble Youth of Lochlin's Race. 

He glow'd in Beauty like the ſhow'ry Bow, 

That bright reflects upon the Waves below, 

As vaſt it bends above the glaſſy Tide; 


435 When ſetting in the Weſt, on Mora's Side 
The 


V. 432. He glow'd in Beauty like the ſhow'ry Bow, &c.] The principal 
Rules which reſpe& poetical Compariſons are, that they be introduced on 
proper Occaſions, when the Mind is diſpoſed to reliſh them; and not in 
the Midſt of ſome ſevere and agitating Paſſion, which cannot admit of 
this Play of Fancy; that they be founded on a Reſemblance neither too 
near and obvious, ſo as to give little Amuſement to the Imagination in 
tracing it, nor too faint and remote, ſo as to be apprehended with Diffi- 
culty ; that they ſerve either to illuſtrate the principal Object, and to render 
the Conception of it more clear and diſtinct; or at leaſt, to heighten and 
embelliſh it, by a ſuitable Aſſociation of Images. Thus the Charms of 
Ryno" s Perſon, though bearing no immediate Reſemblance to a Rainbow, 
1s admirably impreſſed on the Mind by the Idea of ſo beautiful an Object; 
and the Equality of his Temper is finely pits by the pleaſant Calm of a 
delightful Evening. 
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440 


440 


450 


Thy Voice on Cona is no longer heard | 


The Sun-beams ſlope, and not a Breath of Air 
Diſturbs the Silence of the Hill of Deer. 

Such was the placid Sweetneſs of my Child ; 

In Manners gentle, in Comportment mild! 

But now on Lena here his Tomb muſt ſtand, 
Far from his weeping Friends, and native Land. 
We too ſhall be no more: Perhaps the Day 

Is not remote when Death will call away. 

It he imperious ſummons to the Grave, 


Nor Strength, nor Valour can the Warrior fave. 


Such was, Fingal, thy lamentable Strain, 
When pale on Earth thy youngeſt Hope lay ſlain ---- 


But what can paint th' Affliction of thy Son? 


For thou, O! beſt of Fathers! now art gone: 
Thy Form upon our Hills has diſappear d, 


Here 
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Here left alone; dejected and forlorn, 
I fit beſide thy Monument to mourn, 
And feeling with my Hand the moſſy Stone, 
455 Repeat afreſh ſome melancholy Moan. 
When 


V. 453. I fit beſide thy Monument to mourn, c.] The Manner in which 
the old Bard repreſents himſelf here lamenting at his Father's Tomb; feel- 
ing it with his Hand, and miſtaking the Noiſe of the paſſing Winds for a 
Voice in the Sepulchre, is inexpreſſibly moving. We often profeſs to ad- 
mire the Sublimity of moral Sentiments, but here it is not enough to ad- 
mire. Admiration is a cold Feeling, in Compariſon of that deep Intereſt, 
which the Heart muſt take in ſuch tender and pathetic Scenes; where, by 
a myſterious Attachment to the Objects of Compaſſion, we are pleaſed and 
delighted, even whilſt we mourn. With Scenes of this Kind Oſſian abounds ; 
and his high Merit in theſe, is inconteſtable. He may be blamed for 
drawing Tears too often from our Eyes; but that he has the Power of 
commanding them, no Man, who has the leaſt Senſibility, will queſtion. 
The general Character of his Poetry is, the heroic mixed with the elegiac 
8 Admiration tempered with Pity. Ever fond of giving, as he ex- 

preſſes it, the Joy of Grief,” it is viſible that on all moving Subjects, he 
delights to exert his Genius; and accordingly, never were there finer pa- 


thetic Situations, than what his Works preſent. His great Art in ma 


naging them, lies in giving Vent to the ſimple and natural Emotions of 
the Heart. We meet with no exaggerated Declamation ; no ſubtle Refine- 
ments on Sorrow; no Subſtitution of Deſcription in Place of Paſſion. 
Man felt ſtrongly himſelf; and the Heart, when uttering its native Lan- 
guage, never fails, by powerful Sympathy, to affect the Heart. 
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When in the Deſert ſtirs a ſudden Squall, 
I ſtart ſurpris'd, and think it is your Call : 
But in the Grave, unconſcious of my Woes, 

The King of Swords enjoys a calm Repoſe. 


460 Mean Time, where Lubar's rapid Waters flow, 
Sat Gaul and O fan with the King of Snow. 
I touch'd the Harp; but obſtinate in Grief, 
The Son of Starno to the Sound was deaf; 
And rolling his red Eyes tow'rds Lena's Plain, 
465 Bewail'd in ſullen Mood his People ſlain. 


I rais'd by Chance my Eye to Cromla's Side, 
And ſaw from thence the Son of Semo ſtride: 
(Where he and Connal long the Sight enjoy'd 
of Gas yanquilh'd, and his Hoſt deſtroy'd) 
4.70 Again he mov'd to Turd's lone Retreat, 
There to lament his own diſaſtrous Fate. 
” 2 2 . Bright 
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Bright to the ſetting Sun his Armour ſhone 
And ſlow. behind him follow'd Caithbat's Son. 
The Summit gain'd, they vaniſh'd out of Sight, 


475 Like two red Pillars of the Fire of Night, 
When Winds purſue them o'er the lofty Mounds, 
And as they paſs the flaming Heath reſounds. 


Where fell the Waters of a gurgling Brook 
By Nature form'd, a Cave ſtood in the Rock, 

480 One ſolitary Tree above it grew, 
Which nodded to each whiſtling Wind that blew. 
There Semo's Son, abandon'd to Deſpair, 

Wipd from his humid Cheek the flowing Tear; 
While, 


V. 483. Wip'd from his humid Cheek the flowing Tear.) One cannot but 
obſerve the Contraſt Offan makes between the Griefs of Swaran and 
Cuthullin, The Grief of Swaran partakes of the gloomy, haughty, and 
inflexible Diſpoſition, which charaQteriſes that Hero; he is not only re- 
gardleſs of Offiar's Muſic, who endeavours: to conſole him, but even in a 
ſulky Mood turns away to indulge his Sorrows. Whereas Cuthullin, 

th f though 
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While, in dark Order crowding on his Thought; 
485 The unſucceſsful Battles he had fought, 

Recall'd afreſh the Loſs of his Renown, 

Like Miſt, by Winds diſpers'd, for ever flown. 

The fair Brage/a was not near the Chief, 
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To chear his Mind, and mitigate his Grief; 1 
490 Had ſhe a Moment but her Form diſplay d, 1 [| 


— _—— 
Tu 0 ed RO en TR” 
tt * 


Her Preſence would have all his Cares allay'd. 


But lo! ſome Bard, or veherible Seer, 
White in the hoary Locks of Age draws near. 
Fail! Carril, is it you, whoſe Voice renown'd 
495 Is ſweeter than the Harp of Tura's Sound; 
o Whoſe 


though he deſponds through too nice a Senſe of Honour, always pays the 
higheſt Deference to ſuch as adminiſter Conſolation to him. At the Per- 
ſuaſion of Connal, in the laſt Book, he lays aſide the Refolution he had 
taken of falling upon the Enemy; and here the Poet aſſures us, that 
the Preſence of his beloved Brag#la, would have huſhed all his preſent 


. 
- 


Complaints, 


Eo V. 504. 
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Whoſe Words are pleaſant as a Show'r of Rain, 
When Summer's fultry Heats have' parch'd the Plain ? 
But, tuneful Bard of other Times, declare 
What from the San of Seo brings thee here. 


500 To which the prudent Herald - Why this Praiſe 
From him who all excels in lofty Lays? 
Thou valiant Ruler in the Strife of Spears, 


We have been now acquainted many Years 4 


When Brammo's Hall of Shells with Muſic rung, 
50 5 You often have accompanied my Song; 

| And 

V. 504. When Branno's Hall of Shells with Mufic rung, c.] We find 

not in Offan, an Imagination that ſports itſelf, and dreſſes out gay Trifles 

to pleaſe the Fancy. His Poetry, more perhaps than that of any other 

Writer, deſerves to be ſtyled, the Poetry of the Heart. It is a Heart pe- 

netrated with noble Sentiment, and with ſublime and tender Paſſions; a 

Heart that glows, and kindles the Fancy; a Heart that is full, and pours 
itſelf forth. Qian did not write, like modern Poets, to pleaſe Readers 

and Crities, He ſung from the Love of Poetry and Song. His Delight 

was to think of the Heroes among whom he flouriſhed ; to recal the affect- 
55 Incidents of his Life; to dwell 1 88 his paſt Wars, and Loves, and 

5 Friendſhips. 
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And Everallin too would ſometimes join 0 
Her Voice with ours in Harmony divine. al 
I heard her once the Death of Cormac tell, 11 
The Youth: who for her Love in Battle fell, 1 

510 And ſaw the Tears faſt trickle from her Eye, wb 
While thou, O Chief! ſat ſympathizing by. $i 

Her tender Heart was with Compaſſion mov'd, 43 
Although th' unhappy Youth ſhe never lov'd : 0 

E. But 14 

48 

Friendſhips. Under this true poetic Inſpiration, giving Vent to his Genius, e 

no Wonder we ſhould ſo often hear and acknowledge in his Strains, the Js 

powerful and ever- pleaſing Voice of Nature. 1 

-======= Arte, natura potentior omni, --- 
Eft Deus in nobis, agitante caleſcimus illo. 
V. 512. Her tender Heart was with Compaſſion mov'd, Sc.] The Female 
Sex make always an illuſtrious Figure in Offan's Works. However amaz- 

ing it may be to find ſuch delicate Sentiments in ſo early a Period of So- 

ciety, there can be no Doubt, but that the Poet repreſents the genuine h = 

Manners of his Times. For, as Lord Kames obſerves, had the Caledonians i | 445 

made Slaves of their Women, and thought as meanly of them as Savages = 


commonly do, it would never have entered the Imagination of Oftan, to 
aſcribe to them thoſe numerous Graces that exalt the Fair Sex, and render 
| many 
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But none in Goodneſs could with her compare, 


515 Who was among a thouſand Women fair. 


Ah! name her not, I ſaid, or Tears will ſtart, 
And Pangs of Anguiſh rend afreſh my Heart. 
Depriv'd of her I held ſupremely dear, 
Remembrance only heightens the Deſpair, 
$39 Since ſhe. the ſoftly-bluſhing Dame aſleep, 
Nor hears her Offan groan, nor ſces him weep. 
But here on Lubar s Banks repoſe awhile, 
And let ſweet Conference the Time beguile 1 
| Unleſs you chooſe to raiſe your Voice and ing; . 
525 1 know it pleaſant as the Gale of Spring, 15 
i That 
many of them Object of "ki and elevated Affection. Without the Aide 
of Inſpiration, ſuch refined Manners could never be conceived by a Savage. 
I ſay more: Suppoſing a Savage had been divinely inſpired, Manners ſo 
inconſiſtent with their own, would not have been reliſhed, nor even com- 


prehended by his Countrymen. And yet that they were highly reliſhed is 
certain, having been univerſally diffuſed among all Ranks, and e 


for _ Ages by Memory alone, without Writing. . 
525. 
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That gently ſighs ; when after heav'nly Themes, 
The Hunter wakes delighted from his Dreams, 
And liſt'ning to the Sound, imagines ſti] 

He hears th' harmonious Spirits of the Hill. 


V. 525. I know it pleaſant as the Gale of Spring, &c.] Homer's Compa- 
riſons relate chiefly to martial Objects, to the Appearances and Motions of 
Armies, the Engagements and Death of Heroes, and the various Accidents 
of War. In Offan, we find a greater Variety of other Subjects illuſtrated 
by Similes; particularly the Beauty of Women, the different Circumſtances 
of old Age, Sorrow, and private Diſtreſs; which give Occaſion to much 
beautiful Imagery. The Muſic of Bards, a favourite Object with Offar, 
is illuſtrated by a Variety of the moſt beautiful Appearances that are to be 
found in Nature. It is compared to the calm Shower of Spring; to the 
Dews of the Morning upon the Hill of Roes ; to the Face of the blue and 
ſtill Lake; and here to the Sighing of a Morning Breeze upon the Hunter's 
Ear, I ſhall quote one more, which contains a ſhort, but exquiſitely tender 
Image, accompanied with the fineſt poetical Painting. The Muſic of 
Carril was like the Memory of Joys that are paſt, pleaſant and mournful 
to the Soul. The Ghoſts of departed Bards heard it from Slimora's Side. 
Soft Sounds ſpread along the Wood; and the ſilent Valleys of Night re- 
Joice.” If this Compariſon had been handed down to us in ſome Greek or 
Latin Author, what Eulogiums would the Critics have beſtowed upon it?“ 
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Nicur | comes on. Fingal gives a Feaſt to his Army, at 
which Swaran is preſent. The King commands Ullin, his 
Bard, to give the Song of Peace. lin relates the Actions of 
Trenmor, great Grandfather to Fingal, in Scandinavia; and 
his Marriage with Inibaca, the Daughter of a King of Loch- 
lin, who was Anceſtor to Swaran: which Conſideration, to- 
gether with his being the Brother of Agandecca, induced the 
King to permit him, with the reſt of his Army, to return 

Home, upon his Promiſe of never invading Tre/and again in a 
hoſtile Manner. The reſt of the Night is ſpent in the Songs 
of Bards, and in a Converſation in which the Story of Grumal 
is introduced by Fingal. Morning comes. Swaran departs. 
Fingal goes on a Hunting Party, and finding Cuthullin in the 
Cave of Tura, comforts him; and ſets Sail, the next Day, 
for Scotland; which concludes the Poem. 


THIS Book opens with the Fourth Night, and ends on the 
Morning of the Sixth Day. The Time of Five Days, Five 
Nights, and a Part of the Sixth Day, is taken up in the Poem. 


The Scene lies in the Heath of Lena, and the Mountain of 
Cromla, on the Coaſt of Ulſter, 


HE Clouds of Night, ſwift rolling Weſtward 
ſpread ED 


Their dewy Wings on Cromlas dark-brown Head ; 

And riſing in the North, the Stars diſplay 

Their twinkling Lights o'er Ullin's glimm'ring Sea : 
5 Sometimes, as bright as Fire, ſerene they blaze, 


Sometimes the flying Miſts obſcure their Rays. 
Aaa 2 A ſudden 
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A ſudden Blaſt deſcending from the Hills, 
The diſtant Foreſt with hoarſe Murmurs fills : 
But not a Breath diſturbs the neighbring Heath, 
10 And dark, and Glent is the Plain of Death. 


Still in my Ear the Voice of Carril rung; 
The Expeditions of our Youth he ſung, 
And the Companions of our former Days; 
When we to Erin croſs d the ſtormy Seas, 
15 And where the Waves on Lego's Banks reſound, 
Aſſembled made the Strength of Shells go round. 
. > The 


r 
| 


V..16. Aſſembled made the Strength of Shells go round.} By the Strength 
of Shells is meant the Liquor that was drunk on theſe Occaſions. It is a 
great Queſtion, even with the preſent Higblanders, what Liquors were 
drunk at the Feaſts of their Predeceſſors. They find them frequently 
mentioned in their old Songs under various Names; but it is univerſally 
allowed that they were of an intoxicating Kind. We are told by Dis/corides, 
that the ancient Britons drank a ſtrong. Liquor made of Barley, which they 
called Curmi. This ſurely was the Drink uſed by the Albanian Britons, 
and old Hebridian Scots; for in their Language, to this Day, every great 
Feaſt is called Curme, as in their Apprehenſion Drink is the very Life of 

| ; + {ſuch 
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The Strain melodious, wafted to the Sky, 
Made Croma and the neighb'ring Rocks reply. 


: "= "FRO 


ſuch Entertainments. The Gault uſed their Cereviſa; (Pun. Nat. Hiſt, 


Lib. XXII, Cap. 35.) the Germans their Humor ex Hordeo ; and all theſe 


Liquors are evidently of the ſame Origin, and made perhaps of the ſame 
Materials“. But however that may have been, it is certain that the Scotch 
were furniſhed with ſtrong Drink in a very early Period; nor were they 
ſparing of it at their public Entertainments, whether of a feſtal or funereal 


Kind. Whenever the Gueſt was placed in his Seat, he was obliged by the 


Faſhion of the Land, to drink off a Draught of their Vater of Life, out 
of a large Family Cup or Shell. This Draught, in their Language, was 
called a Drink of Uſebai: And the Gueſt had no ſooner finiſhed that 


Potion, than he was preſented with a crooked Horn, containing about an 


Engliſh Quart of Ale. If he was able to drink all that off at a'Time, he 
was rather highly extolled, than. condemned in the leaſt of Intemperance. 
Dr. Jobnſon (in his Journey to the Meſtern Hands) ſaw at Dunvegan in the 
Iſle of Sky, an Ox's Horn, hollowed fo as to hold two Quarts, which the 
Heir of Macleod was expected to ſwallow at one Draught, as a Teſt of his 
Manhood, before he was permitted to- bear Arms, or could claim a Seat 
among the Men. 


„The Tranſlator afferts, that he has met with ſeveral ancient Poems, which mention 
Wax-lights and Wine as common in the Halls of Finga/. 'The Names of both are bor. 
rowed from the Latiz, which ſhews that our Anceſtors had them from the Romans. The 
Caledoniaus, in their frequent Incurſions to the Province, might become acquainted with 
thoſe Conveniences of Life, and introduce them into their own Country, among the Booty 
which they carried from South Britain. 


V. 22. 
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The Ghoſts of thoſe recorded in his Lays, 


20 Borne on the Pinions of the ruſtling Breeze, 


Reſort with Joy to hear him ſing their Praiſe, 


Harmonious Carril / may thy Soul poſſeſs, 

Amidſt the eddying Winds, eternal Bliſs. 

Ah ! how would ſuch enchanting Airs delight, 
25 While now forlorn I paſs the tedious Night! 

And oft, O Bard! in Pity to thy Friend, 

Thou doſt to mitigate my Griets deſcend ; 

For on the Wall my Harp ſpontaneous plays, 

And the light Touches of thy Hand conveys. 
30 Why will you not converſe, and let me know 

How long detain'd, (in Baniſhment below) 


Among 


V. 22. Harmonious Carril | Gen This Apoſtrophe to the Spirit of the 
Bard, is a moſt affecting Stroke of poetical Enthuſiaſm! And indeed no- 
thing can convey a more favourable Idea of Carril's Character, and of 
Offian's Heart, than theſe Expreſſions of Love and Admiration; ſo little 
was the Son of Fingal tainted with the jealous Envy that now Nen 
among the Children of the Muſe. Critical Review, 


v. 34. 
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Among ignoble Men, I here muſt pine, 
Before allow'd my kindred Souls to join ? 
But while I eommune, ſilent on the Wind, 
35 You fly away, and leave me ſad behind 
| The 


V. 34. But while I commune, filent on the Wind, &c.] Mr. Macpherſon 
is of Opinion, that the ridiculous Notion of the Second Sight, which pre- 
vailed in the Highlands and Jes, came from the Remains of Druidiſm. 
But as their Worſhip was not peculiar to thoſe Parts alone, and as that 
Order of Men (according to his own Account) fell into Diſrepute, in the 
Highlands, as far back as the Days of Trenmor ; there appears no Reaſon 
why any of their Superſtitions ſhould be retained longer in thoſe Places, 
than the neighbouring Countries, where the Druidical Rites ſubſiſted for 
many Years after. It ſeems therefore more natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
Second Sight took its Riſe from ſuch fanciful and figurative Deſcriptions of 
the Bards, as this here before us of Qian. The Poet and the Prophet are 
congenial Souls. Their Profeſſions are nearly allied. The Claim to ſuper- 
natural Knowledge and Inſpiration is common to both: And certainly 
without a large Portion of Enthuſiaſm, taking that Word in its original 
Senſe, neither of them could ſucceed ſo well as they have done. The 
Conceptions of both riſe to the Grand, Marvellous, and Pathetic their 
Language is ſtrong, animated, magnificent, full of Tropes, and every Way 

removed from proſaic Diction. As the Prophet's Buſineſs is to utter Pre- 
dictions, ſo the Poet aſſumes the ſame Character occaſionally, and aſſerts 
that he ſpeaks the Language of the Gods. It was for this Reaſon that the 
Romans gave the Name of Vates indiſcriminately to Prophets and Poets. 
This emphatical Word, like many more, they borrowed from the old 
Celtic. For Obdres, Vates, Eubates, Eubages, and Eubages, are Words of 

exactly 
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368 F INN G A L. Book VI. 
The ſudden Guſt that ſnatches you through Air, 
Sounds as you pals, in OHian's ruffled Hair. 


Mean Time on Mora's Side, the Heroes plac'd 


In Order round, partake the kingly Feaſt. 
| A thou- 


exactly the ſame Meaning; and diverſified only in the Orthography by the 
vicious Pronunciation of original Authors, or the Blunders of Tranſcribers. 
Thoſe to whom the Name belonged were a Celtic Order of Prieſts, Philo- 
ſophers, and Poets, thought to have been prophetically inſpired. Though 
the Office is no more, the Title has been hitherto preſerved both in Scotland 
and Ireland, for among the old Triſþ Families of Note in the County of 
Mayo, Cambden reckons that of Macvadus, and in the Weſtern Jes of Scotland 
are ſome called Macfaid. In the Galic and Iriſb Languages, Faid ſignified 
2 Prophet. 


Dr. Jobnſon, in his Journey to the — Nands, profeſſes to have 
been particularly curious in his Inquiries about the Second Sight. From a 
Man of his Penetration, ſomething certain might have been expected ; but, 
as uſual, after ſaying a great Deal, he concludes the Subject in this inde- 
ciſive Manner. © To collect ſufficient Teſtimonies for the Satisfaction of 
the Public, or of ourſelves, would require more Time than we could be- 
ſtow. There is, againſt it, the ſeeming Analogy of Things confuſedly 
ſeen, and little underſtood ; and for it, the indiſtinct Cry of national Per- 
ſuaſion, which may be perhaps reſolved at laſt into Prejudice and Tradition. 
I never could advance my Curioſity to Conviction, but came away at laſt 
only willing to believe.” It is ſomething extraordinary, that a Perſon who 
affects to diſcredit the Authenticity of Offar's Poems, ſhould nevertheleſs 


ſeem inclined to believe-the Reality of the Second Sight, 5 p 
3 V. 40. 
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40 A thouſand Mountain Oaks, cut down entire, 
Blaze to the Wind, and crackle in the Fire. 
From Hand to Hand the copious Goblet flows, 
And ev'ry Soul with Joy elated glows; 

All but the haughty Ruler of the Tide, 

45 Who ſilent fat, indulging till his Pride, 

And never tow' rds the Heath of Lena turn' d, 


But his red Eye with Indignation burn'd. 


Fingal upon his Father's Shield reclin'd, 
While ſlowly waving in the paſſing Wind, 
50 His aged Locks ſhone to the Beam of Night, 
By Length of Years grown venerably white. 
He ſaw the ſullen Humour of his Gan. x 


He wot and thus the firſt of Bards addreſs'd : 
5 As 


V. 40. 4 e Mountdin Oaks, S2 In the North of Scotland, till 
very lately, they burnt the large Trunk of an Oak at their Feſtivals; it 
was called the Trunk of the Feaſt. Time had ſo much conſecrated the Cuſ- 


Wan, that the Vulgar thought it a Sacrilege to diſuſe it. 8 
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As uſual after Battle, U!lin, raiſe 
55 The Song of Peace, and with ſonorous Lays 
Compoſe my Soul, diſtracted by the Jar, 
And horrid Clangours of tumultuous War. 


And let a hundred Minſtrels ſweep the String, 
To ſooth the Ear of Lochlin's captive King: 
60 Before we part, his Mind muſt be appeas'd, 


None from our Preſence ever went diſpleas d. 


The 


V. 61. None from our Preſence ever went diſpleas'd.] The Aſſertion, 
which O ian here puts into his Father's Mouth, is truly worthy of Fingal; 
who ſeems to have excelled in every Virtue of his Time, eſpecially Hoſpi- 
tality. Hoſpitality is one of thoſe Virtues, which, if not peculiar to, is 
moſt commonly met with in a State of Barbarity. It is after Property has 
taken abſolute Poſſeſſion of the Mind, that the Door is ſhut againſt the 
Stranger. The Highlanders of our own Time are beyond Compariſon more 
hoſpitable to Strangers, and more ready to receive them into their Houſes, 
than their more civilized Countrymen. Their Manner of ſhewing this ge- 
nerous Diſpoſition may carry along with it, in the Eyes of the polite Part 
of Mankind, a Degree of Rudeneſs; but it is an honeſt Rudeneſs, and 
expreſſive of that primeval Simplicity and Goodneſs of Heart which they 
derive from their Anceſtors the old Caledonians. It was once univerſally 
a2 Cuſtom among them, nor is it yet totally difcontinued, to accompany 
their Gueſt to their next Neighbour's Houſe, without any previous Invita- 

WW a | dlon. 
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The Weak I ſpare, the Mighty only feel, 
When inſolent, Correction from my Steel; 

But when they yield, again into the Sheath 
65 I plunge the Sword, and ſtop the Hand of Death. 


% | Ft Tall 


tion. This Intruſion was ſo far from giving Offence, that they were both 
received with the greateſt Frankneſs and Civility. There was no Diſtinction 
made between the Acquaintance and Stranger, as far as the Laws of Hoſ- 
pitality were concerned. The old Highlanders even thought it inconſiſtent 
with the Rules of Honour and Hoſpitality, to aſk the Stranger abruptly 
from what Quarter of the World he came, or what his Buſineſs was. This 
Queſtion could not be decently put till the Year's End, if the Family in 
which he Tojourned was opulent, and the Gueſt choſe to ſtay ſo _ 


V. 65. I plunge the Sword.) The famous Sword a Fingal, was made 
by Luno, a Smith of Lochlin, and after him poetically called ſometimes the 
Son of Luno. It is ſaid of this Sword, that it killed a Man at every Blow; 
and that the King never uſed it but in Times of the greateſt Danger. This 
Fable, probably, took its Riſe from the uncommon Strength of Fingal. 
In the ſame Manner, ſomething ſupernatural was thought to be in the 
Sword of the famous Scanderbeg. Of this Mabomet was ſo convinced, that 
he deſired Scanderbeg would make him a Preſent of it. Which being grant- 
ed, he returned it ſoon after, with a Complaint that the King had impoſed 
upon him, in ſending a Weapon which no Way anſwered: the prodigious 
Things reported of it. Scanderbeg anſwered, that he had ſent the Sword 
which he always made Uſe of in Battle; but had not ſent the Arm, that 
was wont to wield it upon thoſe Occaſions. 
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Tall Uhr ſtruck his Harp, aid thus began 
In other Days liv'd Trenmor, fearleſs Man! 

Who o'er the Northern Waves light-bounding flew, 
Companion of each ſtormy Blaſt that blew, 
70 Till dim through Miſt he Lochlin's Coaſt deſcried, 
And Foreſts murm'ring by the Water's Side. 
Aſſiſted by a favourable Gale, 
The Port he gaind, and bound his gr Sail. 
His firſt Adventure, on this foreign Shore, 


- 5 Was to encounter with a furious Boar 
of monſtrous Size, grown | fierce with human Blood, 


That long infeſted Gormal's neighb'ring Wood ; 
Full 


V. 67. In other Days hiv'd Trenmor, Sc.] Trenmor was the great 
Grandfather of Fingal. The Poet, in order to reconcile the Generoſity of 
the King with the Affections of Nature and the Events of Probability, in- 
troduces very artfully this Song of Uin; by which it appears that Swaran 
was not only the Brother of Fingal's beloved Agandecca, but alſo related to 


the King of the lonely Hills, whoſe great Grandmother was Inibaca, Siſter 
to a King of Locblin. 


V. 79. 
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80 


Full many a gallant Chief his Rage had fled; 
But Trenmor's forceful Jav'lin ſtretch'd him * 


Three Chiefs who ſaw him act this hardy Deed, 
And at his Feet beheld the Savage bleed, 
To Locblius Sov'reign carried the Report, 


And magnified his Strength to all the Court. 


They ſaid, that like a Fire his Armour flam'd, 


That ſomething more than mortal Man he ſeem'd. 


The King commanded Supper in the Hall, 
And ſent them forth the Stranger Youth to call. 
The blooming Tremor went at their Requeſt, 


And was in Gormal's Tow'rs three Days a Gueſt, 


And 


V. 79. But Trenmor's forceful Jav'lin ftretch'd him dead.) Ullin might 
think that Trenmor*s killing a Boar. on his firſt landing in Locblin, was a 
good Omen of his future Succeſs in that Country. Be that as it will, the 
preſent Highlanders look, with a Degree of Superſtition, upon the Succeſs 
of their firſt Action, after they have engaged in any deſperate Undertaking, 
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go And when, in Tournaments to break the Spear, 
The Strong aroſe, and met with full Career; 
There 
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V. 90. Aud when, in Tournaments to break the Spear, &c.) Theſe Com- 
bats recall into one's Mind the Manners of Chivalry ; ſome Reſemblance 
to which may be ſuggeſted by other Incidents in Offan's Poems. Chivalry, 
however, took Riſe in an Age and Country too remote from thoſe of Offian, 
to admit the Suſpicion: that the one could have borrowed any Thing from 
the other. So far as Chivalry had any real Exiſtence, the ſame military 
Enthuſiaſm, which gave Birth to it in the feuda] Times, might, in the Days 
of Offian,. that is, in the Infancy of a riſing State, through the Operation 
of the ſame Cauſe, very naturally produce Effects of the ſame Kind on the 
Minds and Manners of Men. So far as Chivalry was an ideal Syſtem exiſt- 
ing only in Romance, it will not be thought ſurpriſing, when we refle& on 
the Accounts given of the Celtic Bards, that this imaginary Refinement of 
heroic Manners ſhould be found among them, as much, at leaſt, as among 
the Trobadores, or ſtrolling provincial Bards, in the Tenth or Eleventh 
Century, whoſe Songs are faid firſt to have given Riſe to thoſe romantic 
Ideas of Heroiſm, which for ſo long a Time - enchanted Europe. Qſian's 
Heroes have all the Gallantry and Generoſity of thoſe fabulous Knights, 
without their Extravagance; and his Love-Scenes have native Tenderneſs, 
without any Mixture of thoſe forced and unnatural Conceits which abound 
in old Romances. The Adventures related by our Poet which reſemble 
the moſt thoſe of Romance, concern Women who follow their Lovers to 
War, diſguiſed in the Armour of Men; and theſe are ſo managed as to 
produce, in the Diſcovery, i ſeveral of the moſt intereſting Situations.  Be- 
ſides that of Inibaca in this Place, two other beautiful Inſtances may be 
ſeen in Carric-thura, and in Calthon and Colmal, 


* Vid. Huelius de origine fabularum romanenſium. 
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There was not found among them all a Knight, 

That yielded not to his ſuperior Might. 

Again the Shell went round, and ev'ry Mouth 
95 Proclaim'd the Praiſes of the Stranger Youth, 

Who. from the diſtant Land o'er Ocean came, 


The firſt of Men in Valour, and in Fame. 


When the fourth Morn with Bluſhes ting'd the Eaſt, 
The Prince departing launch'd his Bark in Haſte ; 
100 And walk d along the ſolitary Sea, 
Waiting a Wind to waft him on his Way. 
And now he heard it in the neighbring Grove, 
And could perceive the ruſtling Branches move; 
When cloath'd in Arms, thatflaſh'd like Lightning bright, 
105 A Son of ſhady Gormal came in Sight. 
| Red look'd his Cheek, in Ringlets hung his Hair, 


_ His Skin was like the Snow of Morver fair : 


Mild 
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Mild roll'd his Eye, and Tenderneſs expreſs d, 
Though thus the Chief he boaſtfully addreſs'd. 


110 Stay, Trenmor, ſtay, delay awhile thy Flight 3 
The Son of Lowval braves thee to the Fight: 
His Sword has conquer'd many a valiant Foe, 


His Arrows fly unerring from the Bow. 


The Hero heard, and anſwer d with Diſdain 3 
115 To raiſe my Anger your Attempts are vain, 


| Thou 


V. 113. His Arrows fly unerring from the Bow.] The Bow is as ancient 
and univerſal a Weapon of Annoyance, as any upon Record. It ſeems to 
have been particularly ſo in the North of Scotland; for, if Dr. Jobnſon's 
Account can be depended on, in the Iſland Raaſay, the Stone Heads of 
Arrows are frequently, to this Day, picked up. The People call them 
EIf bolts, and believe that the Fairies ſhoot<them at the Cattle. They 
nearly reſemble thoſe which Mr. Banks vls Eb brought from the ſavage 
Countries in -the Pacifick Ocean, and muſt have been made by a Nation 
to which the Uſe of Metals was unknown, and conſequently long before 
the Age of Offan, in whoſe Time the Uſe of Iron ſeems to have been 

univerſal. 
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120 


125 


130 


Thou fair- hair d Youth! thy Beauty proves thee young; 
Thoſe ſnowy Arms cannot in War be ſtrong. 

Go! chaſe the dark-brown Deer of Gormal's Hill, 
And give thy vaunted Arrows Wings to kill. 


To this the Son of Lonval in a Rage: 
Though you contemptuous treat my Want of Age, 
Yet, I may make the lofty Trenmor yield, 


And bear his Sword triumphant from the Field. 


A Deed fo glorious would exalt my Name, 


Above the greateſt of the Sons of Fame; 
Would make the Virgins gather round, to view 
The mighty Man who Trenmor could ſubdue ; 3 


And uſe each tender, each endearing Art, 


To raiſe the Sigh, and captivate the Heart. 


They will admire thy Spear's unuſual Length, 


And be aſtoniſh'd at the Victor's Strength, 


Ccc P's When, 
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When, midſt the ſhouting Crowds, he ſhall advance, 
And brandiſh to the Sun the glitt'ring Lance. 


Inſulting Youth, th' offended Prince replied, 


135 You will provoke me to chaſtiſe your Pride 
Vain 
V. 130. They will admire thy Spear's unuſual Length.) It is well known 
that the Caledonians, and their Deſcendants, had a particular Dexterity in 
managing Darts of every Kind. The Scottiſh Spearmen were famous, like 
the Archers of England. The Battles fought by theſe two Nations, while 
in a State of mutual Hoſtility, were often decided either by the ſuperior 
Skill of a Body of Spearmen of the former, or that of the Archers of the 
latter. Their Dexterity in handling thoſe Weapons, muſt have deſcended 
to both Nations from their remoteſt Anceſtors, We are told by Herodian 
and Dion, that the Inhabitants of North Britain uſed the Spear more than 
any other Weapon. The latter adds a Circumſtance, omitted by every 
ancient Author: He ſays, that there was a Piece of Braſs in Form of an 
Apple, fixed to one End of their Spears, which they ſhook, to terrify the 
Enemy with its Noiſe. Dr. Jobn Macpherſon aſſures us, that he himſelf 
had converled with old Highlanders, who had ſeen Spears of that Conſtruc- 
tion. The Name they gave them was Triniframma. The Critics are at a 
Loſs to find out what the Framea of the Germans may have been. Tacitus 
ſhews that it was a Spear; and it is highly probable that it was contrived 
like thoſe uſed by the ancient Caledonians. The Galic Name juſtifies this 
Opinion. Dion's brazen Apple was called Cnap:ſtarra in the Language of 


the ancient Scots, that is, a Boſs, like that in the Middle of a Shield, ſtud- 
ded with Nails of Braſs. 


8 Lipſius, in his Notes on Tacitus de mor. Germ. Cap. VI. 


V. 144. 
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Vain Hopes of Praiſe intoxicate your Brain; 
Your weeping Mother here will find you ſlain, 
And far from Shore behold his Veſſel gone, 
Whoſe vengeful Hand deſtroy'd her darling Son. 


140 He faid, and poiz'd his dreadful Lance in Air; 
The Stripling anſwer' d, touch'd with ſecret Fear, 

My Arm is yet too weak the Spear to throw ; 
It has been only practis'd in the Bow. 
Beſides, impenetrable Arms of Steel, 

145 From Head to Foot, ſecure you from my Skill. 


„ But 


V. 144. Beſides, impenetrable Arms of Steel, &c.) Sir James Ware (Ant. 
of Trel. Chap. XXI. Sect. 2.) affirms, that the military Arms of the 11; 
and old Britons were made of Braſs, like thoſe of the ancient Greeks and 
Trojans. This is likewiſe corrobarated by Cambden, (Brit. p. 14.) who 
gives many Inſtances of Spear-heads, Axes, and Swords of Braſs, dug up 
in ſeveral Parts of England, which he ſuppoſes to be Weapons uſed by the 
Britons, If this was really ſo, it muſt have been before the Days of Offan, 
who mentions no Arms, either defenſive or offenſive, but what ſeem appa- 
rently made of Steel. Cuthullin, the ſame Hero that is ſo much celebrated 
in this Poem, is ſaid to have killed his Friend Ferda in a Miſtake, with a 

| Gee | Dart 
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But if you dare that heavy Load forego, 


And boldly meet on equal Terms your Foe, 
I firſt will lay aſide the ſhining Mail 105 


Now Prince come on, and fierce the Foe aſſail. 


150 The burniſh'd Breaſtplate, and the Helm removd, 
The beauteous Siſter of the King it pro d; 
Who, 


Dart kindled into a devouring Flame by the Strengtb of Wind : that is, by a 
Blackſmith's Bellows. The Words in the Galic Original are, Gathbulig 
and Craoſach-dhearg, Words of the ſame Import with Cæſar's Jaculum ferve- 
| faftum, and Virgil's Cateia or Ga-tie, i. e. Gath or Cath, a Dart, and Tei 
of Fire. The only Difference is, that the Galic Words are more poetically 
turned. Quintilian remarks, that Virgil was peculiarly fond of old Words, 
when proper and expreſſive: And as that admirable Poet was born and 
educated in the Ciſalpine Gaul, he therefore muſt have been much better 
acquainted with the Celtic Language than any Writer of his Time. 


Dr. John Macpherſon is of Opinion, that the Caledonians uſed neither 
Helmets nor Coats of Mail, till the Danes and Norwegians began to infeſt 
the Coaſts of Britain and Ireland. If the Invaſions alluded to are meant of 

2 Period later than the Poems before us are ſuppoſed to have been wrote 
in, they entirely deſtroy the Conjecture; for Offian not only deſcribes the 

| Heroes of his own Time completely armed, but likewiſe ſhews them to 
have been the ſame as far back as the Days of Trenmor, the great Grand- 
| | father 
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Who, ſmit by Trenmor's Youth, and blooming Charms, 
From Court had follow'd him diſguis'd in Aris 
The Chief aſtoniſh'd, when he ſaw the Fair, 

155 Dropp'd harmleſs from his Hand the lifted Spear ; 

And by her Preſence aw'd, reclin'd his Head, 
And hid his Cheek that glow'd Vermilion Red, 

Thus from the gloomy Cavern, where he lay, 

The Hunter, iſſuing forth again to Day, 

160 Turns from the blazing Sky his aching Sight, 

To ſhun the Sun's intolerable Light. 


O King 


father of Fingal, who is here ſaid to be covered all over with a heavy Mail 
of Steel, When therefore Herodian, in his Account of the barbarous Na- 
tions of Britain, who fought againſt Severus, takes Occaſion to obſerve, 
that they reckoned Helmets and Coats of Mail abſolute Incumbrances, the 
Country they inhabited (being full of Lakes, Moraſſes, and inacceſſible 
Faſtneſſes) rendering them indifferent to ſuch Inſtruments of Defence; he 
did not certainly mean' to deprive our Anceſtors of the Knowledge of theſe 
Arms, but only that they did not uſe them generally in their Wars, at 
leaſt the common Men, for the Reaſons above given. For had they been 
entirely unknown, Offan would never have mentioned them in his Compo- 
ſitions, being always very conſiſtent and exact with regard to the Cuſtoms 
he has left upon Record, 


165 


170 


175 


382 


Staid on the Coaſt, and ſent abroad his Horn 


i e A ie Boox VI. 
O King of Hills! (an humble Suppliant now) 


Begun the Virgin with the Arms of Snow ; 


Allow me in your Ship a ſafe Retreat, 


Far from the Love of Corlo whom I hate. 


As Thunderbolts that ftrike the deſert Hills, 
He Inibaca's Soul with Terror fills ; 

And in the Violence of his gloomy Pride, 
Has ev'ry baſe, and wicked Meafure tried, 
To work upon a feeble Woman's Fears, 


Pretending he can raiſe ten thouſand Spears. 


So ſpoke the Fair. The Hero made Reply : 
Contemn his Threats, and on my Aid rely ; 
I ſhall not from the boaſtful Corlo fly, 
Although ten thouſand Spears he lifts on high. 
The Chief, three Days poſtponing his Return, 


To 
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To challenge Corloꝰ; but appald with Fear, 


That recreant Warrior never durſt appear. 

180 The King of Snow deſcending to the Main, 
With Trenmor feaſted, and his martial Train. 
There for a Wife he Inibaca gave, 
Then wiſh'd them Happineſs, and took his Leave. 
The Prince to Morver joyful plough'd the Wave. 


185 So ſung the Bard, then ceas'd to touch the String ; 
When thus Fingal addreſs d the mournful King: 
The Tale related, Ruler of the Tide, 


Proves that our Families are near allied. 


Its 


V. 182. There for a Wife he Inibaca gave.] The Caledonians of Offian's 
Time, as well as their Poſterity, ſeem to have contented themſelves with 
one Wife, and the Laws of Wedlock were obſerved with the greateſt 
Strictneſs. The nuptial Bed was defended on the Female's Side by an un- 
conquerable Modeſty, which neither public Aſſemblies, nor private Enter- 
tainments, nor Love Epiſtles, had any Opportunities of corrupting. Among 
the Men, no one made a Jeſt of Vice; nor were matrimonial Infidelities 
called the Way of the World. It is only when Luxury prevails, that Irre- 
gularities 
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It's true, they often have engag'd in Fight, 
190 Becauſe ſuch Conteſts were their ſtern Delight. 
But as they fought for Glory, not through Hate, 
Both Parties after amicably met, 
And in the Hall of Shells, while Pleaſure reign'd, 
Together plac'd, the foaming Goblet drain d. 
I95 The great Example of thoſe Worthies trace; 
Let Gladneſs brighten up again your Face, 
And let the Harmony of ſoft Accords 
Succeed the harſher Sounds of claſhing Swords. 
Outrageous as the Billows of the Sea, 
200 You furious broke through Ranks in firm Array; 
And 
gularities of this Kind tranſcend the Bounds preſcribed by Nature. Chaſtity 
is one of the great Virtues of rude Life: When the Soul is active, it ſeldom 
ſinks into ſhameful Enormities. Horace has given a very lively Picture of 
thoſe Impurities which prevailed in his own Time, and takes Occaſion to 
remark, that ſuch criminal Gallantries were very far from being faſhionable 
among thoſe Romans who defeated Pyrrbus, Hannibal, and Antiochus the 
Great. | 1 
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And like the Noiſe contending Thouſands yield, 
Your Voice in Thunder echo'd round the Field. 
Such Deeds perform'd, now let thy Anger ceaſe, 
And with To-morrow's Light depart in Peace. 

205 For Agandecca's Sake this Grace you find, 
Who, like a noon-day Beam, ſtill haunts my Mind! 
In Srarno's Hall I ſaw thee weep the Maid, 
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V. 204. For Agandecca's Sake this Grate you find.] By this one Line, . i 
Fingal conveys a ſtronger Impreſſion of the Emotions then paſſing within 4 
his Mind, than if whole Paragraphs had been ſpent in deſcribing the Con- 
flict between Reſentment to Swaran, and the tender Remembrance of his 
ancient Love. It is a great Miſtake to imagine, that a Crowd of Particu- 
lars, or a very full and extended Style, is of Advantage to Deſcription. 

On the contrary, ſuch a diffuſe Manner for the moſt Part weakens. Any 
one redundant Circumſtance is a Nuiſance. . It encuthbers and loads the 
Fancy, and renders the main Image indiſtinct. Quittilian ſays with regard 
to Style, Obſtat quicquid non adjuvat.” To be conciſe in Deſcription, is 

one Thing; and to be general, is another. No Deſcription that reſts in 

Generals, cafi poſſibly be good; it can convey no lively Idea; for it is of 

Particulars only that we can have a diftin& Conception. But at the ſame 

Time, no ſtrong Imagination dwells long upon any one Particular; or | 

heaps I a Maſs of trivial Ones. By the happy Choice of ſome one, 

Ddd | or 
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When, in the Tranſport of unbounded Rage, 
210 Revenge I ſought, and ſpar d nor dex nor Age. 
But, King of Locblin / if thy daring Mind 
Is ſtill to ſhew-thy martial Skill inclin d; 
Thoſe Honours ſhall be thine, thy Fathers gave 
To youthful Trenmor, when he ow d the Wave; 
Myſelf 


or of a few that are the moſt ſtriking, it preſents the Image more complete, 
ſnews us more at one Glance, than a feeble Imagination is able to do, by 
turning its Object round and round into a Variety of Lights. Tacitus is of 
all Proſe Writers the moſt conciſe. He has even a Degree of Abruptneſs 
reſembling our Author, Yet no Writer is more eminent for lively De- 
ſcription.” 19770011 FROM 


V. 213. Thoſe Honours ſpall he thine, thy Fathers gave, Sc.] Here Fingal 
plainly propoſes to meet Swaran once more in Arms; by which it would 
appear that the ancient Caledonians had public Games. It is certain that 
their Deſcendants uſed Exerciſes perfectly ſimilar to thoſe of the Greek 
Pentatbla: ſuch as Wreſtling, Leaping, Throwing the Stone, and Darting 
the Lance, as was ſaid above. All theſe Diverſions ' were peculiarly ſub- 
ſervient to a martial Life. And if to theſe Exerciſes we add that of Hunt: 
ing, it is plain, that though they wanted Academies, their military Talents 
vere cultivated to very good Purpoſe; and muſt have been conſiderably 
improved, before they had any Opportunities of engaging an Enemy. In 
Homer and Virgil, we ſee the Champions of Greece, 'Phrygia, and 1taly, 
On deciding ther: | ſingle Cn and the Fate of Battles, by 
10 throwing 
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215 Myſelf will riſe, and meet thee in the Lift, 
That like the Sun deſcending to the Weſt, 
Thou, to thy native Realms again renown'd . 


May'ſt hence depart. with deathleſs Glory crown'd. 
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He ceas'd When thus the Monarch of the Flood: 
220 O firſt of mortal Men, ſupremely good 


— * 


No more ſhall Swaran vie with thee in War, 
He owns thy Strength to his ſuperior far. 
When but a beardlefs Boy, in Star's Hall 
I ſaw thee bravely venge my Siſter's Fall ; 
225 I ſaw, and inly ſaid: When, void of Fear, 
Shall I like yonder Stranger lift the Spear ? ” 


There 


throwing rocky Fragments. The old Scots had Recourſe to the ſame Ex- 

pedient on many Occaſions. To fit them for this Method of Fighting, a - 
large round Stone was placed near the Gate of every. Chieftain's Houſe, 
The Stranger who happened to lodge there, or, if a Man of Rank, the 
ſtrongeſt Man of his Retinue, was regularly invited by.the Hoſt to * the 25 
Power of his Skill and Strength on that Sort of Quoit. a 5 


D d d 2 bo V. 228. 


a 1 K R me 
There needs no farther Proof: On Malmor's Side 
We haye ſufficiently our Proweſs tried: 
(What Time to Morver with a gallant Train, 

230 From Lacklia's woody Land ! croſs d the Main; 

And in thy Halls a hearty Welcome found, 

While at the Feaſt a thouſand Shells went round.) 


But 


V. 228. We have ſufficiently our Proweſs tried.) Swaran alludes here to 
the Trial of Strength he and Fingal had, in the Preſence of their People, 
upon the Heath of Malmor, as mentioned before in the Beginning of the 
Firſt Book; which ſeems to have ended at laſt in Wreſtling, as did their 
late Combat in the Battle. Wreſtling was their great and favourite Exer- 
ciſe in the North of Scotland. Boys were inured to it early, and ſtimulated 
by Prizes ſuited to their Taſte and Paſſions. When one Chieftain paid a 
Viſit to another, after the firſt Civilities were over, the Wreſtlers retained 
by each came firſt to a Trial of Skill, and ſometimes even to Blows, unleſs 
their Maſters interpoſed. There were declared Combatants of this Pro- 
feſſion, who went about in Queſt of Adventures, like Amycus, Caftor, and 
Pollux: They no ſooner arrived at a Hamlet, than they challenged all the 


Inhabitants, demanding a Tribute to be immediately paid, or a fair Battle, 


without any Favaur, as they always expreſſed themſelves. There are ſome 

Men now living in the Highlands, who have feen theſe Knights Errant ; 

and we are told, that one of the moſt canſiderable Chieftains in the Mandt, 

at the Diſtance of a few Ages back, loſt his Life in fighting a Champion 

of this Order. The Wreſtler had affronted his whole Clan: To vindicate 
8 | the 
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But whoſe the Victory, or whoſe the Praiſe, 
That let the Bards proclaim in after Days; 

235 Men yet unborn ſhall liſten with Delight, 
When they are told of Malmor's famous Fight. 
But many of my Ships their Men have loft, 
Who gaſh'd with Wounds lie pale on Lena's Coaſt ! 
Accept of theſe, thou firſt of Morver's Race, 


240 In Sign of Friendſhip, and a laſting Peace. 
I promiſe likewiſe, if in after Times 
4 Thy Sons ſhould viſit Lochlins froſty Climes, 


To 


the Honour of his Name, the Chief encountered and overcame him; but 
by too violent an Exertion of his Strength, he broke a 500 Veſſel, and 
inſtantly expired. 


V. 241. I promiſe likewiſe, if in after Times, Sc.] This was a very ne- 
ceſſary Declaration on the Part of Swaran; for his Father had ſo often 
broke through the Laws of Hoſpitality, that neither Fingal, or any of his 
Poſterity, would care to have ventured themſelves in his Territories. Be- 
ſides attempting the Death of the King, as related in the Beginning of the 
Third Book, Starno behaved very treacherouſly on another Occaſion, For 
two Years after Fingal had taken to Wife Ros-crana, he undertook an Ex- 

pedition into Orkney, to viſit his Friend Cathulla, King of Initore, After 

WY. N ſtaying 
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To Gormal's moſſy Tow'rs they ſhall be led, 
And have the Feaſt of Shells before them ſpread; 
245 And ſhould they love the noble Strife of Steel, 
The Combat ſhall be offer d in the Vale. 


To him Fingal Commander of the Deeps | 
Provided with a Fleet, I want no Ships ; 
9 Nor 

ſtaying a few Days at Caric-thara, the Reſidence of Catbulla, the King ſet 
Sail to return to Scotland; but a violent Storm ariſing, his Ships were driven 
into a Bay of Scandinavia, near Gormal, the Seat of Starno, King of Lochlin, 
his avowed Enemy. Starno, upon the Appearance of Strangers on his 
Coaſt, ſummoned together the neighbouring Tribes, and advanced in a 
hoſtile Manner towards the Bay of U-:borno, where Fingal had taken Shelter. 
Upon diſcovering who the Strangers were, fearing the Valour of Fingal, 
which he had more than once experienced before, he reſolved to accompliſh 
by Treachery, what he was afraid he ſhould fail in by Force. He invited, 
therefore, Fingal to a Feaſt, at which he intended to aſſaſſinate him. The 
King prudently declined to go, and Starno betook himſelf to Arms; but 
being worſted in the Field, he endeavoured to ſurpriſe the King, who as 
uſual had retired to a neighbouring Hill to paſs the Night. In this Enter- 
prize he was overcome, and taken Priſoner by Fingal; who diſmiſſed him 
next Morning, with this ſevere Reprimand for his treacherous Cruelty. 
Son of Annir, retire. Retire to Gormal of Shells: A Beam that was ſet 
returns. I remember thy white-boſomed Daughter; Dreadful King 
away ! Go to thy troubled Dwelling, cloudy Foe of the Lovely! Let 
the Stranger ſhun thee, thou gloomy in the Hall!“ Cath loda. 


. 253. 
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Nor have Ambition to extend my Reign, 
250 Or to uſurp the Empire of the Main. 
TH While Conas deſert Hills of Deer afford 
Sufficient Plenty to ſupply my Board, 
I aſk no more: Then at the Dawn of Day, 
Thy ſnowy Canvaſs to the Winds diſplay ; 
* | 175 And 


V. 253. I aſk no more.] With whatever Degree of Truth the old Cale- 
donians were accuſed of being addicted to Robbery and Plunder; Fingal 
here gives an uncommon Inſtance of Moderation and Diſintereſtedneſs. 
He only makes War to repel Invaders, and protect his Allies; without 
any Deſign of increaſing his Power, or enlarging his Territory, as long as 
is ſupplied what was ſufficient for the Maintenance of himſelf and his 
People. It is hardly neceſſary to obſerve, that Luxury was utterly un- 
known to theſe ancient Inhabitants. Their Food was the natural Produce 
of an uncultivated Country, ſuch as its Hills, Foreſts, Rivers, Lakes and 
Seas yielded in every Kind. They had no Appetites of their own Creation 
to gratify: Happy in their Ignorance of Refinements, and by Nature 
Philoſophers enough to reſt ſatisfied with a Competency. If their Fare 
was at ſome Times ſcanty, that Diſadvantage was rendered eaſy to them 
by Parſimony and Patience, 'or was ſufficiently compenſated by the Abſence 
of Luxury in all Seaſons. Want and Toil could never enfeeble their Bo- 
dies, or ſhorten their Lives, ſo much as the Exceſſes ariſing from Affluence 
have done elſewhere. The Severity of the Climate, and the rugged Face 
of the Country, rended to ſtrengthen the Body, and inure the Mind to 
Hardſhips. ' All the Accounts of Antiquity allow, that ad were among 
the ſtrongeſt, and healthieſt, and braveſt Men in the World. 1 


45 267. 
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255 And tilting o'er the Waves, thy Courſe purſue, 
Till Gormal's echoing Hills appear in View. 


Theſe Words the Cloud on Swarar's Brow diſpers'd, 
Who thus in Raptures --- May thy Soul be bleſt, 
Thou gen'rous King of Shells | Thy matchleſs Might 
260 Is dreadful as the mountain Storm in Fight ; 
But like the vernal Gales that gently blow, | 
Thy peaceful Accents ſooth the vanquiſh'd Foe. 


Now doubly conquer'd, my Reſentment ends; 
| Here, take my Hand, and let us hence be Friends, 
265 Command thy Bards to fing in doleful Strain, 
The Elegy of thoſe in Battle ſlain. 
Let Erin, as the Rites require, inhume, 
And over © Lochlin s Sons erect a Tomb ror? G 


That 


V. 267. Let Erin, as the Rites require, inbume, Se.] The Manner f 
 Sepulture alluded to here, was of the Kind Wormius calls Valcoſter, (men- 
tioned likewiſe by Saxo Grummaticus, Diſcourſe on Daniſh Mounts, p. 197.) 


which 
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That our Poſterity may there behold 
270 Where their Forefathers fought in Times old. 


\ 


The 


which was to throw all thoſe lain in Battle into one Pit; and then to raiſe 
a Heap of Earth, or Stones, or a Mixture of both over them. Many of 
theſe Monuments (in Scotch called Cairns, in Engliſh, Barrows) are till to 
be ſeen in ſeveral Parts of Great Britain and Ireland. One of them being 
opened for Gravel, ſome Years ago, near Forreſt, in the Barony of Coolock, 
and County of Dublin; Numbers of human Bones were found lying pro- 
miſcuouſly together. Some curious Gentlemen diſcovered among the reſt 
a Skeleton of a monſtrous Size, which meaſured from the Ankle Bone to 
the Top of the Cranium Eight Feet, Four Inches; ſo that allowing a pro- 
portionable Diſtance from the Ankle to the Soal of the Foot, and for the 
Skin and Fleſh covering the Cranium, as well as for the Space occupied by 
the Cartilages between the ſeveral Bones in a living Body, the Perſon to 
whom this Skeleton belonged could not have been Far ſhort of Nine Feet 
high. The Scull in the moſt ſolid Part was better than a Quarter of an 
Inch thick; and the Bones of the great Toe were, each of them, Two 
Inches long, and Three Inches and a Quarter in Circumference. The 
Dentes molares, or Grinders, were alſo enormouſly big, and the Tibia above 
Twenty Inches long. The Poſition of the Head was to the North, and of 
the Feet to the South. All the Bones, except the Teeth, were in a crum- 
bling and decaying Condition. This Account is taken from Gentlemen of 
Veracity, who meaſured the Skeleton. Walter Harris, Eſq. from whom 
the whole of this Narration is extracted, adds, that he himſelf, on the 17th 
of April 1764, took out of the ſame Mount, lying about Three Feet under 
the Surface, an entire Scull and two Thigh Bones, conſiderably leſs than 
thoſe before mentioned; and all the other Bones of the Skeleton were there, 
but much decayed. He ſuppoſes that theſe Bodies were depoſited there 
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The Hunter, leaning on a moſſy Stone, 
Will fay ſometimes, when muſing here alone; 
ce Fingal and Swaran, with their martial Pow' 'rs, 
In bloody Conflict met upon theſe Shores. 
275 Thus ſhall he meditate in after Days, 
And down to lateſt n hand our Praiſe. 


Fingal made 9 — Ruler of the Sea ! 
Life like a Viſion paſſes ſoon away. 
To- day victorious, our full Honours blow; 
280 To-morrow Death unplumes, and lays us low ! 
No 


4n the Year 1014, after the celebrated Battle then fought on the Plains of 
Cloutarfe, not far from that Neighbourhood. Two other Mounts of the 


ſame Kind lie each within Half a Mile "OF the former, which, if opened, 
might afford freſh Diſcoveries, 


v. 278. Life like a Viſion paſſes ſoon away.] Fingal is not more eminent 
for Proweſs and Valour, than he is for Goodneſs of Heart, and Sublimity 
of moral Sentiment. His Reflections here on the Shortneſs of Life, and 

the Vanity of human Greatneſs, are not unlike thoſe of Job, Chap. XIV. 
Ver. 1. and 2. Man born of a Woman, living but a ſhort Time, is 
filled with many Miſeries. He cometh forth like a Flower, and is de- 
ſtroyed; and fleeth as a Shadow, and never cantinueth i in the ſame State.” 

V. 287. 
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No Traces then will of our Wars be found, 
The ſilent Fields will not retain their Sound; 


Nor will the Hunter our Sepulchres trace, 


Which a few Vears muſt totally efface | 

285 Our very Names will not be mention'd long, 
Unleſs the Bards preſerve them in the Song : 
The Praiſes they beſtow unſullicd laſt, 


When we, and all our boafted Strength have paſt. 
Old 


V. 28. The Praiſes they beſtow unſullied laſt, Sc.] Every one muſt be 
ſenſible of the Truth of this Aſſertion, it being evident, that of all the 
Monuments which Ambitiqn is able to raiſe, or the Gratitude of Mankind 
willing to beſtow, that reared by the Muſe of a genuine Poet is the moſt 
expreſſive, the moſt durable, and conſequently the moſt to be deſired. The 
Works of Phidias and Praxiteles, once thought everlaſting, are now no 
more. The fainteſt Traces of the magnificent Babylon cannot now be in- 
veſtigated. The famous Egyptian Pyramids, though ſtill extant, have not 
been able to preſerve the Names of the vain Monarchs by whom they were 
conſtructed. But the Structures which Homer has built, and the Monu- 
ments which Virgil has raiſed to the Memory of illuftrious Men, to Gallus, 
to Mecenas, and Auguſtus, will periſh only together with the World, 
Therefore, it is no Matter of Wonder that the Celtic Kings and Celtic Lords 
ſhould have patronized the Poets of their own Times; a Race of Men 
whoſe Compoſitions, however rough and unpoliſhed, kindled the Soul of 
the Warrior to attempt great Actions, and promiſed the Hero a Perpetuity 
of Fame. | 
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Old Ullin, Offian, and Kinfena's Son, 
290 (The moſt intelligent in Ages gone) 


The valiant Deeds of many Chiefs rehearſe, 
 WhoſeN ames are only to be found in Verſe, 
Strike then, ye tuneful Bards, your trembling Strings, 
Record the famous Deeds of ancient Kings, 
295 And in ſoft Numbers joyful ſend away 
Ĩhe tedious Hours, till Morn reſtores the Day. 


The Monarch ſpoke, and ſtraight we all obey'd, 
While to the Song a hundred Harpers play d 


In Concert ſweet Till Swaran's Face grew bright 
300 As the full Moon, (fair Daughter of the Night |) 
When her Approach the paſſing Vapours fly, 
And leave her calm, and broad amidſt the Sky. 


When now the Sounds of Melody had ceas d, 
The King of Morven Carril thus addreſs'd: oY 
Hail, 
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305 Hail, aged Bard! where diſtant from the Coaſt 
Has Semo's Son retir'd with Erin's Hoſt ! 


Say, like a deadly Meteor did you leave 
The vanquigh'd Chief in Tara's dreary Cave? 


To this the hoary Seer --- O'erwhelm'd with Grief, 
310 In Tura's dreary Cave remains the Chief. 

The Thoughts of Glory paſt, and preſent Shame, 
By Turns revolving ſo his Mind inflame, 

That his own Hand, did not his Friends oppoſe, 
Would _ ere this have ended all his Woes. 


Proſperity 


V. 304. The King of Morven Carril thus addreſs'd.) At the End of the 
Fourth Book, Carril had been ſent by Cutbullin to compliment Fingal upon 
his Victory. Lighting upon Offian, (who with Gaul was left to guard 
Swaran)- be engaged him to fit down, where they then were, till Fingal 
ſhould return from the Purſuit of the Enemy. We left the two Bards in 
cloſe Converſation at the Beginning of the preſent Book. Either Carril had 
not hitherto come into the Preſence of Fingal, or the King, employed in 
conſoling Swaran, had not Time to take Notice of him ſooner : But the 
Moment he is at Liberty, he immediately inquires after Cuthullin, gives 
the higheſt Commendation to his Bravery, and eee effectually re- 
moves his Grief. 
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315 Proſperity has Senait mild 
On all the Hero undertook, and ſpoil d 
His Soul, elated with Succeſs, to bear 
This adverſe Stroke, which drives hon to Deſpair. 
Reſolv'd no more the Chance of War to try, 
320 He ſends his Sword to reſt upon thy Thigh; 
Whoſe Arm deſtructive, as the Storms that blow 
On lofty Morven, hath difpers'd the Foe. 
Accept, O King, the Sword of Semo's 80 n 
He now concludes his Fame for ever gone, 
325 Like Vapours blown, and ſcatter d by the Wind, 
That leave no Veſtige on the Hills behind. 


Curbullins Sword I never will receive, 
His Arm is ſtrong, his Soul in Danger brave; 
(Replied. Fingal) inform the Chief his Name 
330 Will be repeated by the Voice of Fame. 
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Like him there have been many overthrown, 
Who after like the Sun of Heav'n have ſhone, 
Great Son of Starno ! whoſe imperial Sway 
Extends o'er Locblin, give thy Griefs away. 
335 The Brave ſometimes may be compell'd to bend, 
| But Virtue always conquers in the End. 
The Sun of Heav'n, thus clouded for a Space, 
To ſouthern Regions flies, and hides his Face; 
But, burſting forth in Majeſty ſerene, 


340 Soon ſmiles upon the Hills of Graſs again. 


From 


V. 333. Great Son of Starno!] Fingal here addreſſes himſelf to Swaran, 
whoſe Grief, as well as Cuthbullin's, proceeded from having been defeated. 
What therefore was ſaid to one, was equally ſuitable to the other. Beſides, 
the Story of Grumal, though in its general Moral applicable to both, in 

ſome Circumſtances agrees better with the Situation of Swaran; for that 
Prince, like Swaran, had unjuſtly attacked the Territories of another; 
like him, he was conquered and taken Priſoner, But by ſupporting his 
Misfortunes with Courage, he afterwards proved ſucceſsful, and became 
worthy of being celebrated, in the-Songs of the Bards, among the greateſt 
Heroes of Antiquity. His Patience-in ſuffering, is what Fingal would point 
out, both to Swaran and Cythullin, as the proper Pattern of their Imitation. 
V. 351. 
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From ſtreamy Cona Grumal drew his Birth, 
His brave Atchievements fill the ſpacious Earth |! 
Inſatiable of War from Shore to Shore, 
The reſtleſs Spirit of Diſcord he bore. 
345 His Heart delighted in the Strife of Spears, 
The Claſh of Arms was Muſic to his Ears. 
To Craca's ſounding Iſle he croſs'd the Main, 
And pour'd upon the Coaſt his hoſtile Train. 
The King of Craca, from a neighb'ring Wood 
350 Advancing, met him near the briny Flood. 
(For then he ſpoke to Brumo's Stone of Pow'r, 
Whoſe Circle roſe not diſtant from the Shore. ) 


Fierce 


V. 251. For then be ſpoke to Brumo's Stone of Pow'r, Sc.] The Scene 
of moſt of Offian's Poems is laid in Scotland, or in the Coaſt of Ireland op- 
polite the Territories of Fingal. When the Stene is in Ireland, we perceive 
no Change of Manners from thoſe of Offar's native Country. For Ireland 
was undoubtedly peopled with Celtic Tribes; the Language, the Cuſtoms, 
and Religion of both Nations ,were the ſame. They had been ſeparated 
from one another by Migration, only a few Generations, as it. ſhould ſeem, 
before our Poet's Age; and they ſtill maintained a cloſe and frequent 

"a : _ Intercourſe. 
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Fierce was the Battle of the Chiefs: Each ſtrove 
Who ſhould poſſeſs the ſnowy Breaſt of Loye. 

355 © (The Fame of Craca's beauteous Daughter came 
« To Grumal, where he ſat at Cona's Stream: 
To win the ſnowy-boſom'd Maid he ſwore, 

« Or loſe his Life on Craca's echging Shore.) 


Three 


Intercourſe. But when the Poet relates the Expeditions of any of his 
Heroes to the Scandinavian Coaſt, or the Iſlands of Shetland, which were 
then Part of the Scandinavian Territory, the Caſe is quite altered. Thoſe 
Countries wete inhabited by Nations of the Teutonic Deſcent, who in their 
Manners and religious Rites differed widely from the Cellæ; and it is cu- 


rious and remarkable, to find this Difference clearly pointed out in the 


Poems of Oſian. His Deſcriptions bear the native Marks of one who was 
preſent in the Expeditions which he relates, and who deſcribes what he had 
ſeen with his own Eyes. No ſooner are we carried to Lochlin or the Iſlands 
of Iniſtore, than we perceive that we are in a foreign Region, New Objects 
begin to appear. We meet every where with the Stones and Circles of 
Loda, that is, Odin, the great Scandinavian Deity. That Ferocity of Man- 
ners which diſtinguiſhed thoſe Nations, alſo becomes conſpicuous. In the 
Combats of their Chiefs there is a peculiar Savageneſs; even their Women 
are bloody and fierce. The Spirit, and the very Ideas of Regner Lodbrog, 
preſerved by Olaus Wormius, occur to us. Offian makes one of the Scandi- 
navian Chiefs ſay; The Hawks ruſh from all their Winds; they are 
wont to trace my Courſe, We rejoiced three Days above the Dead, and 
called the Hawks of Heaven; they came from all their l to feaſt on 
* Foes of Annir.” Cath-loda, | ; 
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Three Days they fought, and bath'd in Blood the Ground, 
360 But Grumal vanquiſhd on the fourth was bound. 
Far from his Friends in Chains, they left alone 
The Prince confin'd at Brumo's horrid Stone 
Where twas pretended Spectres walk'd their Rounds, 
And fill'd the midnight Air with fearful Sounds, 
365 Yet he ſurviv'd, and all theſe Suff rings paſt, 
| Shone glorious as the Beam of Heav'n at laſt; 
They fell beneath his Hand, and now his Name 
We bare recorded with the firſt in Fame. 
i 5 Ve Bards, ſtrike up in Chorus, and unfold 
370 The warlike Actions of the Kings of old. 
8 In 
V. 369. Ye Bards, ftrike up in Chorus, c.) The Bards held a conſpi- 
cuous Place at public Entertainments; and a great Part of the Amuſement 
of our Anceſtors was derived from their Songs. They repeated their Com- 
Poſitions in every Branch of Poetry; the heroic, the elegiac, the ludicrous, 
the ſevere, The Words were ſet to Muſic; the Bard recited nothing 


where the Voice was not ſuſtained. by ſome Inſtrument. The Harp was 
— | 5 | appropriated 
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In Tournaments their fierce Rancauntern tell, 
That on their Fame I may delighted dwell ; 
And Starno's Son, invited by your Lays, 
May yield to Sleep, and ſet his Mind at Ealc. 
| In 


appropriated to the ſerious; a Flute or Pipe accompanied the comic and 
lively. That Species of Dancing which the Greeks diſtinguiſhed by the 
Name of Pyrrhic, was an univerſal Amuſement among the Celtic Nations. 
A Number of young Men in complete Armour ruſhed in ſuddenly before 
the Gueſts, at a certaia Period of the warlike Muſic, danced with great 
Agility, and kept Time by ſtriking their Swords againſt their Shields. 
When the Spectators were, for a ſhort Time, amuſed with this Show, the 
Muſic. ſuddenty changed, and a Band of young Women entered, tripping 
Hand in Hand to a merry Air. They too, at a certain Period of the 
Muſic, vaniſhed at once; the young Men entered. again as if engaged in 
Action, and to the Sound of the accompanying Inſtrument exhibited all 
the Incidents of a real Battle. Neither were the Gueſts at Celtic Entertain- 
ments gratified with fictitious Battles only; the young Warriors frequently 
challenged one another to ſingle Combat to ſhew their Bravery. The gla- 
diatorial Spectacles at Rome proceeded from this characteriſtical Cuſtom of 
the Barbarians of the North of Europe, who, contrary to the Opinions of 
all other Nations, placed Death itſelf in the Number of their Amuſements, 
This Peculiarity they carried to ſuch an extravagant Pitch, that a Stranger, 
if renowned for his Valour, thought himſelf diſhonoured, ſhould his Hoſt 


neglect to give him an Opportunity of breaking a pear with ſome brave 


Man among his Friends. 
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375 In Moras Heath they ſlept: The ſurly Blaſt 
Of duſky Night loud whiſtling o'er them paſs'd. 
Now from a hundred Mouths the Song aſpires, 
A hundred Minſtrels ſtrike at once their Lyres. 
The Tale was ancient, and contain d the Praiſe 
380 Of mighty Warriors famous in their Days. 
When ſhall I hear the Bard's harmonious Voice, 
Or at the Praiſe of Morven's Kings rejoice ? 
| In 


v. 38 1. When ſhall T bear the Bard's breiter vie, Ge The Con- 
traſt which OMan frequently makes between his preſent and former State, 
diffuſes over his whole Poetry, a ſolemn pathetic Air, which camot fail of 
making Impreflion on every Heart. Theſe melancholy Reflections ate 
owing to the perſonal and national Situation in which he lived. He had 
ſurvived all his Friends, and was difpofed to Melancholy by the Iacidents 
of his Life. Beſides this, Chearfulneſs is one of the many Bleſſings which 
we owe to formed Society. The ſolitary wild State is always a ſerious one. 
Bating the ſudden and violent Burſts of Mirth, which ſometimes break | 
forth at their Dances and Feaſts, the ſavage American Tribes have been 
noted by all Travellers for their Gravity and Taciturnity. Somewhat of 
tis Taciturmity may be alſo remarked in Oan. On all Occafions he is 
1 | frugal of his Words, nd never gives you more of an Image, or a Deſcrip- 
| tion, than is juſt ſufficient to place it before you in one clear Point of View. 
It is a Blaze of Lightning, which flaſhes and vaniſhes. 
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385 


390 


395 


In Selina now no more the Harp i is ſtrung, 
The Voice of Muſic has been filent long | 

The Bard is with the great in Battle dead, 
And all Renown has from our Mountains fled. 


Mean Time the ſaffron Morn phke Light * 
And Cromla glimmers to her early Rays: 
When Locblin's King, impatient to return, 


Bid them o'er Lena wind his bugle Horn. 
The Sons of Ocean, waken'd by the Sound, 
Riſe on the Heath ; and filent gath'ring round, 
Dejected mount the Wave, and to the Gales, 
That ruſh from Vun, ſpread their ſnowy Sails. 
Like Morver's Miſt their Veſſels float away, 


And mark with frothy Paths the rolling Sea, 


As ſoon as Swaras's Fleet had difappear'd, 


The King of Morver to the Chace repair d. 
White- 
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White-breaſted: Bran, (the Favourite. of Fingal) 


400 And Luarb's ſurly Strength he bid them call. 


Let Ryno --- But alas! upon the Heath, 
He ſlumbers ſilent in the Bed of Death. 
Let Fillan then, and Fergus blow my Horn; 
Hail with the Muſic of the Chace the Morn, 
405 That Cromla's Deer may hear the ſudden Sound; 
And from the Lake of Roes aftrighted bound. 


en $ 


V. 401. Let OO "OY But alas! upon the Heath, Sc.] This unexpeRted 
Start of AN: 1s worthy or the higheſt tragic Poet, 


If ſhe comes in, ſhe'll ſure ſpeak to my Wife — 
My Wife My Wife What Wife ?---I have no Wife — 
Oh inſupportable! oh heavy Hour! 
5 Othello, Act v. Scene 7. 


The Contrivance of ee Incident in both 8 is ſimilar; büt the Circum- 
ſtances are varied with Judgment. Otbello dwells upon the Name of Wife, 
when it had fallen from him, with the Confuſion and Horror of one tor- 
tured with -Guilt, Fingal, with the Dignity of a Hero, correct himſelf, | 
and Wuppretics his riling Grief, 


. 
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410 


415 


Along the Wood the piercing Clangors ſpread, 
The Sons of echoing Cromla riſing fled. 
A thouſand Dogs, let off at once purſue, 
And through the waving Heath gray-bounding flew, 
By ev'ry Dog was ſlain a ſpotted Buck; 
And three the matchleſs Speed of Bran o ertook. 
The King with Joy (ſucceeded ſoon by Pain l) 


Beheld them all extended on the Plain. 


One lay at Ryno's Tomb: The Father view'd, 
And guſhing Tears afreſh his Cheeks bedew'd. 
He viſited, once more, the lonely Place, 
Where ſilent ſlept the ſwifteſt at the Chace, 
| PL a . 5 * 


V. 418. Where ſilent ſlept the ſwifteſt at the Chace.) The Chace was the 
favourite Amuſement of the ancient Caledonians. A particular Attachment 
to the Pleaſures and Advantages arifing from ſuch a Courſe of Life, gave 
them an uncommon Degree of Agility, Vigour, and Patience to bear Fa- 
tigue. Dio ſays, that they ran with extraordinary Swiftneſs; and ſuſtained 
Cold, Hunger, and Toil, with an amazing Conſtancy. Ryno was remark- 
able for his Activity; and therefore the Epithet Swift is generally given 
him by Offan, which was reckoned one of the moſt conſiderable Accom- 


pliſnhments 
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And ſighing ſaid: No more ſhalt thou awake, 

420 The joyful Feaſt of Cromla to partake 
The Hand of Time will ſoon thy Tomb deface, 
And rank luxuriant Graſs conceal the Place 
The Sons of feeble Men will paſs it by, 

Nor know that there forgot the Mighty lie. 
425 Then to his Sons --- Ye Children of my Might, 
And Gaul, Commander of the Swords in Fight! 
Come, let us now to Tura's Cave repair, 
Where Erin's Chief remains abſorpt in Care. 
Are yonder Tura's Walls before our Eyes, 
430 That gray, and lonely on the Heath ariſc ? 
The King of Shells avoids the Sight of Men, 
While fad, and deſolate his Halls are ſeen. 

| = Haſte ! 
pliſhments a Perſon could poſſeſs. Nor was that Manner of Thinking pe- 
culiar to the ancient Caledonians : Homer ſeldom forgets to mark out this 
characteriſtical Quality of his Hero: And another eminent Poet, in his 
Lamentations over Sau! and Jonathan, gives a particular Praiſe to thoſe 
Princes, on Account of their Swiftneſs. © Saul and Jonathan lovely, and 


comely in their Life, eyen in Death they were not divided: they were 
{wifter than Eagles, ſtronger than Lions.” | 
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435 


440 


Gives to my troubled Soul unirign d Delight 


Haſte | let us find the melancholy Chief, 
And pacify with Words of Joy his Grief, 

But is that he, O Fillan, or a Wreath 

Of curling Smoke aſcending from the Heath ? 
Too far the Object to diſcern aright, | 
The Winds of Cromla dim thy Father's Sight. 


He ſaid ; the Youth made Anſwer---We draw near 


To Semo's Son, who with a frantic Air, 

Holds half unſheath'd the Sword upon his Thigh, 
As if irreſolute to live or die. _ 5 
Hail to the firſt of Men in martial Fields! 

Hail brave Cuthulliz, Breaker of the Shields! 


Hail (he return'd again) to thee my Friend | 


And hail to all that on thy Steps attend 
7 T he Sons of Morven. --- Great Fingal 4 thy Sight 
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So joys the Hunter, when the Sun return d 
450 On Cromla ſhines ; if, after he has mourn'd 
—— Its Abſence long, he ſees it heav'nly bright 

Dart from between the Clouds again its Light. 
| Your Sons, like Stars, attend your happy Courſe, 
They ſhine in War, and are in Age your Force. 


455 It was not thus, returning from the Field, 
1 | You have in former Days Cutbullin hail'd ; 
When 


V. 449. So joys the Hunter, &c,] Lord Kames, in the Elements of 

| Trriticiſm, Chap. XIX. diſtinguiſhes two Kinds of Compariſons ; one com- 

3 mon and familiar, as where a Man is compared to a Lion in Courage, or 

to a Horſe in Speed ; the other more diſtant and refined, where two Things 

that have in themſelves no Reſemblance or Oppoſition, are compared with 

| Reſpect to their Effects. Thus, there is no Reſemblance between a War- 

| | rior and the Sun; and yet they are here very well compared with Reſpect 
to their Effects, the Emotions they produce in the Mind being extremely 
ſimilar. There is as little Reſemblance between fraternal Concord and 
precious Ointment, and yet obſerve how ſucceſsfully they are compared - 
with Reſpect to the Impreſſions they make. Behold how good and how 
pleaſant it is for Brethren to dwell together in Unity. It is like the precious 
Ointment on the Head, that ran down upon the Beard, the Beard of Aaron, 

which ran down to the Skirt of his Garment: As the Dew of Hermon, or 
that which deſcendeth upon Mount Sion.“ Pſalm CXXXIII | 
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When Earth's proud Tyrants vanquiſh'd-fledhis Spear, 
And all was Joy upon the Hills of Deer. 


Thus Erin's Chief. When Connan ſtepping forth, 


460 (Of Morni's Tribe a Man of little Worth) 
Inſulting ſaid --- Theſe boaſtful Strains forbear, 
Had you been valiant we had not come here. 


When Connan to aſſiſt you croſs'd the Wave, 


Vou like a Woman fled to Taras Cave, 
465 And there fat weeping; till this ſingle Hand 
Subdu'd, and ſavd from foreign Foes the Land. 
Thoſe 
V. 46 When Earth's proud Tyrants 8 fed his Spear.) This is 
the only Paſſage in the Poem, wherein the Wars of Fingal! with the Romans 


are alluded to. The Rowan Emperor is diſtinguiſhed 1 in old Compoſitions 
by the Title or *** of # the World. 


V. 2 5. = * 951 1 ; al this 206 ae Hand, Sc. Theſe Boaſts 
of Connan are not unlike thoſe of Ther/ites in Homer. He is mentioned, 
ſays Mr. Macpherſon, in ſeveral other Poems, and always appears with the 
ſame Character. The Poet paſſed him over in Silence till now, and his 
8 here deſerves no better Uſage. 
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Thoſe Arms of Light, thou Son of Erin, yield 
To one who dares employ them in the Field. 


The Hero anſwer d, by juſt Wrath inflam'd: 

Cuthullin's Arms no Warrior ever claim'd; ' 

And had a thouſand, ſuch as thee, aſpird 

To win the ſame, they had without retir'd ; 
And ſo ſhalt s win Enemy to Truth, 

Thou haſt traduc d my Fame, malicious Youth l 
Till Ulln's braveſt Heroes preſs'd the Plain, | 

I never ſhunn'd-the Monarch of the Main. 


He ſaid: Fingal then interpoſing poke, 
"And filenc' d Connan with this ſhort Rebuke. 
Youth of the feeble Arm, how dares thy Tongue 
480 Offend a Chief, whoſe Hand in War i is ſtrong ? 
on ves, ſtormy 80n of Battle, the Renown . 
Thou haſt acquir'd, 1 to me © has long been known : a 
And 
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And might a faithful Friend's Advice prevail, 
Thou to the Iſle of Mi ſhouldſt inſtant ſail; 

485 Where fair Bragela, leaning from the Rocks, 
Oft tow.rds the rolling Sea lamenting looks! 
While bath'd in Tears her tender Eyes appear, 
Upon the Winds diſhevell'd plays her Hair, 
And blown aſide, expoſes to the Sight _ 

490 Her agitated Boſom ſnowy white. 

On thy Return ſtill meditates her Mind, 
she liſtens to each paſſing Breath of Wind, 
In hopes it may thy Rowers Voices bring; 
Who ply in equal Time their Oars and fing, 
495 While the ſweet Bard melodious ſweeps the String. 


To him Curhullin --- And ſhe long muſt mourn, . 


The Son of Semo never will return. wes 

Repuls'd, . 
V. 494. Who ply in equal Time their Oars and ſing.] The Practice of 
Singing when they row, is univerſal among the Inhabitants of the North- 


Weſt Coaſt of Scotland and the Jes. It deceives Time, and inſpirits the 


| Rowers. . 
| 4 508.- 
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Repuls'd, and vanquiſh'd by a foreign Foe, 7 
My Preſence only will augment her Woe; 
500 Who, till this laſt unfortunate Campaign, 
Victorious always us'd to croſs the Main. 


1 


And thou ſhalt ſtill (replied Finga/) ſucceed 
In future Wars, and make the Mighty bleed. 
Like Cromla's Tree, far ſhooting to the Skies, 
505 The growing Fame of Erin's Chief ſhall riſe : | 
Then ceaſe to-grieve.---Here Oſcar bring the Deer, 
And for our Friends the Feaſt of Shells prepare; 
That after Danger we may glad their Souls, 
In genial Banquets, and o' erflowing Bowis. 1 10 
"THE 


V. 508. That after Danger we may glad their Souls, Sc. When the 
Highland Chiefs returned Home after a ſucceſsful Expedition, they ſum- 
moned their Friends and Clients to a grand Entertainment. Bards and 
Senachies flocked in from every Quarter; Pipers and Harpers had an un- 
diſputed Right to appear on ſuch public Occaſions. Theſe Entertainments 
were wild and chearful, nor were they unattended with the Pleaſures of the 
Sentiments and unrefined Taſte of the Times. The Bards ſung, and the 


young 
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510 The Monarch ſpoke---We feaſted on the Ground, 
Sung Jovial Songs, and high the Goblet crown'd. 
| Cuthullin's Soul aroſe, its uſual Might 
His Arm recover'd, and his Face grew bright. 
Old Carril ſung, tall Ulhn ſtruck the Lyre, 
515 TI raisd my Voice, and join'd the tuneful Choir. 
We ſung, (while all attentive lent an Ear) 


In lofty Strains, the Battles of the Spear: 
Of 


young Women danced. The old Warrior related the gallant Actions of 
his Youth, and ſtruck the young Men with Ambition and Fire. The 
whole Tribe filled the Chieftain's Hall, The Trunks of Trees covered 
with Moſs were laid in the Form of a Table from one End of the Hall to 
the other. Whole Deer and Beeves were roaſted and laid before them on 
rough Boards or Hurdles of Rods wove together. Their Pipers played 
while they ſat at Table, and Silence was obſerved by all. After the Feaſt 
was over, they had ludicrous Entertainments, of which ſome are ſtill acted 
in the Highlands. Then the Females retired, and the old and young War- 
riors ſat down in Order from the Chieftain, according to their Proximity 


in Blood to him. The Harp was then touched, the Song was raiſed, and 
the Shga-crechin, or the Drinking Shell, went round. 


V. 514. Old Carril ſung, tall Ullin ftruck the Lyre.] 1 have here, and 
in ſome other Places, uſed the Word Lyre: Yet, whether that muſical 
Inſtrument called a Harp, was the Cithara or Lyra of the Ancients, has 

- afforded 
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Of Battles where I fought in former Years, | 

But now engage no more : worn out with Cares, 
520 And many Woes! Forgot is all the Praiſe, 

And warlike Actions of my youthful Days 

My 


afforded Matter of great Controverſy to the Learned; though moſt Gram- 
marians have confounded them, which is enough to juſtify the poetical 
Licence I have taken. Venantius Fortunatus (Lib. VII. Carm. 8.) ſeems 
to make a Diſtinction between the Lyra and the Harpa. 


Romanuſque Lyra plaudat, Barbarus Harpa, 
Græcus Achilliaca, Crotta Britanna canat. 


Nor is the Difference to be wondered at: For it is moſt certain, that the 
Lyra of the Ancients hath received great Alterations both in the Shape and 
Number of Strings. Gruter, (p. 38. No. 10.) in his Inſcriptions, gives 
us the Figure of an ancient Lyra to be ſeen at Rome, in the Gardens of 
Cardinal Cæſius, placed in the Hand of a Statue of Apollo; and Philip. 
Cluverius (Sicilia Antiqua, p. 93.) exhibits alſo a Cut of an ancient Greet 
Coin, one Side of which repreſents Apollo Archagetas, and the other his 
Lyra, but ſomething different from the former Lyra, Of the Lyra of 
Qrpheus, which ſome contend was a Tetrachord, others an Heptachord, 
ſee Selden's Notes on the Arundelian Marble, p. 87. The great Antiquity 
of the Harp may be ſeen in the 4th Chapter of Gengſis, where the Inven-. 
tion of it is attributed to Jubal; and there is a very ancient Example of 
the Uſe of the Timbrel in the 15th Chapter of Exodus. See Sir Fames 
Mare's Antiquities of irons; tranſlated by Walter Harris, Eſq. Chap. 
XXV. Sect. 3. | | | 
Ns | : V. 524. | 
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My Friends are with the Dead, and I forlorn 


Sit at their Tombs, and o'er their Aſhes mourn. 


In Harmony thus joyful paſs'd the Night, 
525 Till Break of Day reſtor'd the beamy Light. 
Then roſe Fingal, and brandiſhing in Hand 
A ſhining Jav'lin, ſtrode along the Strand 
To where our Veſſels lay: In Arms we came 
Behind him glitt'ring, like a Ridge of Flame. 
The 


V. 524. In Harmony thus joyful paſs'd the Night, Sc.] It is allowed by 
the beſt Critics, that an Epic. Poem ought to end happily. This Rule, 
in its moſt material Circumſtances, is obſerved by the three moſt deſervedly 
celebrated Poets, Homer, Virgil, and Milton; yet, I know not how it hap- 
pens, the Concluſions of their Poems throw a melancholy Damp on the 
Mind. One leaves his Reader at a Funeral; another at the untimely 
Death of an Hero; and the third in the ſolitary Scenes of an unpeopled 
World. In this Reſpe& Ofian is much more fortunate: The Concluſion 
of his Poem is ſtrictly according to Rule; and is every Way noble and 
pleaſing. The Reconciliation of- the contending Heroes, the Confolation 
of Cuthullin, and the general Felicity that crowns the Action, ſooth the 
Mind in a very agreeable Manner, and form that Paſſage from Agitation | 
and Trouble, to perfect Quiet and Repoſe, which Critics require as the 
proper Termination of the Epic Work. 
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530 The Troops on Bond, he bid us quick unbind 
The ſpacious Sheets, and give them to the Wind 
That pour'd from Inisfail. We ſtraight obey d, 
And to the whiſtling Blaſts our Sails diſplay d; 
Then fat and ſung, while the ſwift tilting Ships 
535 For hilly Morven plough'd the foamy Deeps. 


N. B. TO the greateſt Part of the Notes, no other Merit is 
claimed, but ranging them in their preſent Order. Moſt of the 
critical are taken from Dr. B/azr's Diſſertation upon the Poems 
of Offan. Thoſe of Mr. Macpherſon on Fingal are all retained ; 
and many more extracted from the other Poems, as well as from 
his Introduction to the Hiſtory of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Not a few have been collected from the Rev. Dr. John Mac- 
pherſon's Critical Differtations on the Origin, Antiquities, &c. 
of the ancient Caledonians ; and ſome likewiſe from Lord Kaomes 
Sketches of the Hiſtory of Man. As what has been borrowed 
in this Manner, is not only ſometimes interlarded with Addi- 
tions of our own, but moreover frequently intermixed together ; 
it would have required an uncommon Degree of Care and La- 
bour in the Tranſcription, as well as afterwards in the Printing, 
to have diſtinguiſhed properly what belonged to each. We 
thought it therefore the ſhorteſt Way, to acquaint the Reader 
in this Place, with the general Freedom taken with the Re- 


marks of the above - mentioned Authors, whenever they ſuited 
our Purpoſe. 


. 


Page 5. Line 18. in the Atteſtations, read not the &c.—Ibid. L. 28. r. a literal &c,—— 
P. 19. V. 133. r. Cona. — P. 34. V. 279: r. the Breaſt.— P. 77. V. 698. dele the 
Comma after Tongorman.— Ditto, P. 93. V. 103.—P. 285. V. 497. r. blow. —P. 30. 
V. 69. r. meet. ——P. 13. L. 7. in the Notes, r. Brand.— P. 16. N. 1. L. 2. r. 
Druids.—P. 18. N. 1. L. 6. r. Lands,—P. 61. N. L. 6. r. in it &c.—P. 109. N. 1. 
L. 12. r. ardta.—P. 118. N. 1. L. 10. r. Cotts.—P. 162. N. L. 3. r. their Love &c. 
P. 224. N. L. 8. a Comma wanting after Idea.—P. 278. N. L. 15. r. Banks.—P. 
306. N. 2. L. 11. r. thoſe Times &c,—P. 323. N. L. 2. r. Minvane. 
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